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The Golden Brute 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—HERE IS A MERGING OF THAT 
SPHERE OF CRUEL REALITY, THE PRIZE RING, AND 
THE WORLD OF ILLUSION EMBODIED IN 
THE STAGE AND THE SCREEN 


By George F. Worts 


Author of “ The Prince and the Piker,” ete. 


in Hollywood were employed in 
It was a cabaret 
scene, the biggest cabaret scene that had 
ever been filmed. 

Cameras were ready to shoot from all 


QO) Batty of all the movie extras 


that one scene. 


angles. Make-up men and make-up wom- 
en were going from table to table, touch- 
ing up a mouth here, an eyebrow there. 

A small army of assistant directors was 
at work, seating groups of girls and men 
at large tables and small ones, moving pot- 
ted palms, making ready for the finishing 
touches of the master. 

Juicers were adjusting Kleig lights, and 
baby spots, and giant spots that might 
have been borrowed: from the bridge of 
some dreadnaught. Wherever you looked, 
a dazzling light stabbed at your eyes. 

There were ghastly green lights, hellish 
pinkish-yellow lights, and blinding white 
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ones. Smoke arose in a pale gray mist 
from hundreds of cigars and cigarettes, 
which were being smoked under forced 
draft to create the desired atmosphere. 

With the tobacco smoke mingled the 
blending scents of perfumes and powders. 
There was the crisp rattle of voices; every 
one appeared to be talking at once. Ap- 
proaching that stage, you might reasonably 
have suspected that you were nearing a 
giant beehive, so persistent and industrious 
was the hum emanating therefrom. 

Jewelry, paste and genuine, flashed and 
scintillated and twinkled. There was one 
grim-visaged woman whose authentic neck- 
laces, bracelets and rings guaranteed her 
employment in nearly every large produc- 
tion. She had convinced the casting direc- 
tors that her diamonds lent richness to any 
scene. 

Acres of bare white arms, backs and 
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shoulders gleamed in the blaze of light that 
rivaled noonday sunshine. It was, to the 
uninitiated onlooker, a weird, exhilarating 
spectacle. The extras, in their yellow 
make-up, were not humans; they were peo- 
ple from some other sphere, and the caba- 
ret was the cabaret of a nightmare. 

The clicking and spattering of lights, the 
rattling of voices, the shouts of directors, 
the glaring colors, the smoke rising into 
the hideous green of the Cooper-Hewitts 
banked aloft—all these sights and sounds 
blended tc create an impression of unre- 
ality that verged on madness. 

Everybody appeared to be chewing gum. 

“ How long is it going to be good for?” 
an old man with a fine gray beard asked 
a smooth-shaven youngster with a petulant 
mouth and an unimportant chin. 

“* Maybe a week, at the rate he’s going,” 
the young one listlessly replied. 

Augustus P. Thumborg, director of di- 
rectors, did not appear to be harried in 
the least by the realization that the cabaret 
scene was costing his company upward of 
twenty-five thousand dollars a day. He 
had a million dollars to spend on the pro- 
duction, and if he wanted to spend more, 
he would spend more, or know the reason 
why. 

After all, there was only one Thumborg. 
It was a magical name; a box office name. 
Its appearance on a picture was sufficient 
to fill any movie theater. 

He would waste time; he would mull 
over this trifling detail and that while all 
these people waited, while the officials of 
his company simmered and stewed and 
grew old before their time, and he would 
begin shooting when he was ready. 

He got more out of a crowd of extras, 
once the shooting began, than any director 
in the business, partly because of his skill 
and partly because of his reputation. Au- 
gustus Thumborg was a star maker. Many 
of his stars he had selected from the ranks 
of extras. 

He would gaze dreamily at a scene in 
which hundreds of extras were engaged. 
A face would stand out. He would crook 
his forefinger—and the lucky owner of that 
face was presently riding in an imported 
automobile and employing secretaries to 
answer her or his fan mail. 

Faces always brightened when Thum- 
borg approached, and the best facial angles 
were put forward. His power had made of 
him a king. He had that magical “ it ” to 
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which the motion picture industry to a 
man bows down and worships—not beauty, 
not sex appeal, but box office value. 


Halfway down the stage, at one of the 
round tables, sat a young man with smooth 
yellow hair and bright blue eyes—one of 
the thousand extras. His tuxedo fitted him 
neatly. 

He had broad shoulders and a well- 
shaped head. No degree of effeminacy, 
which is found so commonly in the young, 
good-looking extra men, was attached to 
him. He had a squarish forehead, a good 
straight nose, a firm mouth, and a clean- 
cut, manly chin. 

He was good looking in a strictly mas- 
culine way. But for the grace of God, he 
might have been any of those screen demi- 
gods upon whom fortune has smiled so bril- 
liantly. 

If only Thumborg would look at him! 
He was sure that if the august Augustus 
would glance at him the king would crook 
his forefinger. 

The young man smoked a cigarette and 
kept his bright blue eyes unwaveringly 
upon the platform where Mr. Thumborg, 
in an unbleached linen suit, stood in dis- 
cussion with Rita Raldo, the ravishing 
Hungarian beauty who had been imported 
for this production. 

The sturdy blond youth appeared to be 
oblivious to the presence of a pretty bru- 
nette girl and a plump young man with 
whom he shared the little round table. 
Both were strangers to him; they had been 
placed across from him by a harried assist- 
ant director. 

The young man disregarded their direct 
and friendly stares. He was a little peeved 
because the director had placed him so near 
the center of the set. The nearest camera 
looked miles away. 

The plump young man exhaled a puff 
of cigarette smoke. 

“Say,” he breathed, “ ain’t you Vincent 
Grover?” 

The youth addressed withdrew his eyes 
from the platform of the gods and looked 
at him. After satisfying himself that he 
had never before seen the fellow, he nodded 
slightly. 

“‘T was just sure you were Grover,” the 
plump young man declared enthusiastical- 
ly. “I thought I recognized you when I 
came in, and I was surer than ever of it 
when they put us together here. I kept 
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saying to myself, ‘That’s Doc Grover or 
I’m a living skeleton.’ ” 

The young man who had acknowledged 
himself to be Vincent — or Doc — Grover 
was beginning to register indifference. So 
many of these extra men pestered him. It 
was really annoying. 

“TI was wondering if I could make an 
appointment with you for some night this 
week,” the other youth went on eagerly. 
“JT know how busy you are all the time, 
but if you could just—” 

“T’m booked solid this week,” Mr. 
Grover interrupted. 

“ But I can’t wait much longer! Gee 
whiz, look at me! You simply got to—” 

“Ym afraid I can’t help you,” Doc 
Grover said coldly. 

“It doesn’t make any difference what 
time,” the plump young man persisted. 
“T’ll come early or late.” 

“I’m sorry, but I can’t take care of you 
this week, and maybe not next. I'll have 
to look at my appointment book, and I 
haven’t got it with me.” 

This was a lie. He never left home with- 
out his appointment book. It was reposing 
now in the hip pocket of his trousers, and 
it was filled with the most imposing names 
in the motion picture profession. He side- 
stepped these unimportant extra men 
whenever it was possible. 

As if the big stars didn’t occupy every 
minute of his spare time! He had had 
experience with these extras. The stars 
were bad enough. 

Well, he would be glad when he was out 
of that shameful business; mighty glad 
when he could look even Richard Carvalho 
in the eye and say boldly: 

“Tm very sorry, old top, but Perfect 
Players has signed me up on a yearly con- 
tract, and I’m going to devote all my time 
henceforth to my pictures.” 

How long had he been hoping to get into 
the pictures? Gee, ever since he was a 
kid! , 

Vincent Grover was that rarity of rari- 
ties, a native born Californian, an authen- 
tic native son. He had been born in Los 
Angeles. He had never been east of the 
Mohave Desert, or south of Tiajuana, or 
north of San Francisco, or west of Catalina 
Island. 

He was now twenty-four. Since he was 
nineteen he had been trying valiantly to 
get into the pictures in a capacity more ex- 
alted than mere atmosphere. 


He had been employed as an extra in 
all the big studios, and had once sunk so 
low as to hire out his face as a custard pie 
receptacle in the two reelers produced on 
Poverty Row. But he did not, it appeared, 
boast the stuff of which comedians are 
made. Anyhow, he did not aspire to play 
in comedies, save those of the more polite 
sort. 

Once fortune had almost smiled upon 
him; had egged him on to the heights of 
exaltation, only to laugh at him mocking- 
ly. It had happened two years ago. At 
that time he had been doubling for Perry 
Ives, the popular romantic star who died 
abroad. 

At a distance, Grover had resembled 
Ives sufficiently to jump from bridges and 
moving trains and the roofs of houses, and 
to perform other daring feats which might 
have marred the beauty or manly form of 
the star; and he had posed for the star for 
practice close-ups while lights and cameras 
were being adjusted, so that the sensitive 
eyes of Perry Ives would be spared the un- 
necessary strain. 

It was while Grover was posing thus one 
morning that he came under the eagle and 
discriminating observation of no less a per- 
sonage than Mr. David Griffin, who had 
chanced to saunter upon the scene for a 
friendly chat with his friend, Perry Ives. 

The great director glanced at Vincent 
Grover, and while he chatted with Ives and 
the star’s director, he continued to glance 
at Grover from time to time. 

Presently Vincent heard Mr. Griffin ask: 
“How does that young fellow photo- 
graph?” 

And the cameraman, who was a close 
friend of Vincent’s, piped up: “ O. K., Mr. 
Griffin; he photographs like a house afire.” 

Vincent held his breath while Mr. Grif- 
fin continued to look him over. Presently 
Mr. Griffin said: 

“‘ He ought to photograph very well. He 
has good features.” 

Vincent Grover, standing there before 
the camera while it was focused and the 
lights were adjusted, held his breath. His 
heart was beating like the hammer on an 
alarm clock. Waves of excitement were 
dancing up and down his spine. He felt 
like bursting into song. 

Mr. Griffin continued to scrutinize him. 

“T wonder if I can borrow him for a 
couple of weeks?” the great director asked 
speculatively. 
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“ Certainly, Mr. Griffin,” Perry Ives’s 
director replied. ‘We're only using him 
part time. And I’m sure Vincent would 
be willing. Would you care to go over to 
Mr. Griffin, Vincent?” 

Was he willing? Would he care? You 
couldn’t have bought stock in Vincent 
Grover at that moment for a million dollars 
a share. 

The long waited for moment had come! 
Hand picked by David Griffin in person! 
He saw himself in a pink stucco mansion 
on a hilltop overlooking the distant Pacific. 
There was an onyx swimming pool in the 
back yard. He had an imported roadster 
of glossy black with a gold stripe down the 
side. He had a valet, butlers, a secretary, 
a press agent. 

“ That ‘ll be all, Doc,” the director an- 
nounced. “ All ready for the close-up, Mr. 
Ives.” 

Mr. Griffin was moving slowly away. 
At the edge of the set he loitered until Vin- 
cent Grover caught up with him. 

“T wonder if you would care to work in 
my next production?” he inquired. 

Just like a dream! And how many 


times Vincent had dreamed that dream— 
“T wonder if you would care to work in 


my next production?” 

No, sir, he wouldn’t accept a penny less 
than two hundred a week on a year’s con- 
tract! And at the end of the year— 

“T’m sure I’d be delighted, Mr. Griffin.” 

“Tt’s a soldier part.” 

“Oh, yes!” 

Vincent waited with fluttering breath. 

“ Get in touch with my casting director,” 
Mr. Griffin said. “ He'll notify you when 
we're ready.” 

“‘ Who—who else is in the cast?” Vin- 
cent breathlessly wanted to know. 

“ T haven’t quite decided,” was Mr. Grif- 
fin’s answer. “ Just now I’m rounding up 
a couple of hundred good-looking young 
men like yourself for the soldiers.” 

Vincent Grover stood stock-still as the 
back of the famous director receded from 
view. A couple of hundred! 

He felt sick. He wanted to crawl away 
somewhere, like a loving animal that has 


been kicked. Just another job as atmos-. 


phere! 

And that was the nearest he had ever 
come to the sacred portals of fame. Yes, 
fate had been cruel to Vincent Grover. 

. The girl across the table was gazing at 
him thoughtfully. 
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“ Say, Doc, how long have you been do- 
ing this?” she demanded. 

He withdrew his eyes from the enchant- 
ed platform and looked at her. “ Doing 
what?” 

“* Atmosphere.” 

“Oh, about five years.” 

“ Haven’t you ever had a part?” 

Vincent Grover withdrew into himself. 
He was exceedingly sensitive upon that 
subject. 

“No,” he answered. ‘ Not yet.” 

“Good night!” she said. ‘ You ought 
to be playing leads by this time, with your 
looks and personality and_ everything. 
You’ve got every bit as much class as Rich- 
ard Carvalho.” 

Vincent felt himself warming slightly to- 
ward this girl, but he continued to look at 
her distantly. 

“T haven’t had the breaks,” he ad- 
mitted. 

“ Nowadays,” the girl declared earnest- 
ly, “ you’ve got to have more than breaks. 
You’ve got to put something across—swim 
the Channel, or be a boxing champion or 
something. There’s too much competition. 
Gee whiz, I won a beauty contest in Kan- 
sase four years ago, and here I still am— 
little Lottie Local Color. It sure is a tough 
game. But you'll get there, Doc. With 
your connections—” 

A discordant voice, harsh and awesome, 
drowned out all the conversation on the 
great brilliant stage. Mr. Thumborg was 
muttering into the microphone, and his 
voice issued from the loud speakers as a 
blast—a whisper converted magically into 
thunder. 

“ Mr. Oliver! Where is Mr. Oliver?” 

An angular, tall young man with a 
hooked nose and a prominent Adam’s ap- 
ple unfolded himself, jackknife fashion, 
from a chair not far from where Vincent 
Grover was sitting. Eustace Oliver was 
Thumborg’s favorite assistant. 

“Yes, sir!” he shouted. “ Right here, 
Mr. Thumborg!” 

The harsh, crackling voice again rattled 
from the loud speakers. 

“ Mr. Oliver, I want you to pick out the 
fifty most distinguished looking young men 
on the set and bring them forward to this 
large table. I want one particularly who 
is blond and tall with dark-blue eyes for 
a small part. He should be about twenty- 
five years old.” 

Vincent Grover sat up, as if he had been 
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slyly stuck with a pin, but his pose at once 
became one of easy nonchalance. 


II 


A uHusH fell upon the great cabaret 
scene. Was Augustus P. Thumborg about 
to pluck another star from the welter of 
extras? 

That table in the foreground, a huge 
table where the fifty chosen ones would sit, 
was in the direct glare of the main battery 
of cameras. Most of the action would be 
shot from there. Those fortunate fifty 
would dominate the entire cabaret se- 
quence, not counting the close-ups. 

“Gee, Doc!” the little brunette girl ex- 
claimed in a husky, excited voice. ‘“ He 
couldn’t have described you any better if 
he had used a tape measure. Stand up, 
kid, and let him see you!” 

Vincent Grover laughed pleasantly, and 
fixed eyes upon Eustace Oliver as alert and 
hungry as those of a starving chicken hawk. 
It was, of course, a foregone conclusion 
that he would be selected as one of the for- 
tunate fifty, but—would his luck go 
farther? 

All about him young men, particularly 


tall, blond, blue-eyed young men in their 
early twenties, were sitting in poses of easy 


nonchalance. Even the plump young man 
had become self-conscious. 

Mr. Oliver went swiftly about the busi- 
ness of selection. He started at the north 
end of the set, where the platform was, and 
worked toward the south end, and as he 
went along he pointed to this young man 
and that young man by saying: “ You— 
you—you.” 

Now he was approaching the table at 
which Vincent Grover sat. Vincent tried 
not to look self-conscious, but he knew that 
every one at the tables all about him was 
gazing at him enviously. 

“ You — you — you— you,” said Mr. 
Oliver, jabbing a long brown forefinger to- 
ward this young man and that. 

Vincent modestly lowered his eyes. He 
felt very much as he had felt that day when 
Mr. Griffin had taken him aside and of- 
fered him employment in his new produc- 
tion. 

The voice of Mr. Oliver came nearer and 
nearer. 

“ You—you—you.” 

Vincent’s heart was thumping. He hard- 
ly dared breathe. 

sc You! ”? 


Vincent looked up modestly. 

“cc Me?” 

The assistant director had not been 
glancing his way, but now he did, his cold 
gray eyes searching. They flitted across 
Vincent’s face. They seemed to hesitate, 
then they flitted on. 

“ You—you,” he snapped. 

Two young men behind Vincent Grover 
arose with careless indifference and started 
toward the banquet table. 

Mr. Oliver went on toward the rear. 

He had overlooked Vincent! There had 
been no error. The assistant director had 
looked straight at him and hadn’t pro- 
nounced the magical “ You!” 

Hot color leaped up into Vincent’s 
cheeks under the yellow make-up. A mist 
of rage caused everything momentarily to 
become blurred and fuzzy. 

The voice of doom retreated. 
you—you.” 

Vincent Grover was sick—much sicker 
than he had been that morning when Mr. 
Griffin had selected him as one among two 
hundred soldiers. He was not even con- 
sidered by an expert’s eye as one of the 
fifty most distinguished looking young men 
on the set! 

He had been kidding himself all these 
years and every one who had told him he 
was distinguished looking had been kidding 
him, too. 

There were tears in the brunette girl’s 
eyes. 

“Gee whiz!” she gasped. ‘“ Why, the 
big dumb-bell doesn’t know a good-looking 
man when he sees one. Don’t you care, 
Doc!” 

“Care?” he snapped. “Do you sup- 
pose I care? Huh! I should be dis- 
tressed!” He laughed, but it was a pretty 
sick laugh. 

The girl was examining him with com- 
Passion. 

“They don’t know what they want,” 
she muttered. “If you aren’t the best 
lookirtg kid on this set, I’m a cherrystone 
clam. Look at the saps he’s picking out. 
If you put a dress on any one of them, he’d 
pass for a flapper. They give me a great 
big pain. If that bunch is distinguished 
looking—oh, gosh! A real, honest-to-God 
man hasn’t a chance in this game.” 

“That’s what I say,” argued the plump 
young man. 

“T’m going to get out of it,” Vincent an- 
nounced thickly. 


“ You— 
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“*T would, too!” the girl agreed. ‘“ What 
chance has a real person got? Do you 
know what I would do if I were you, Doc? 
I’d go to New York and get on the stage. 
Make a reputation there, then come back 
here and show ’em! You’d go wonderfully 
on the stage, you’ve got such a nice musical 
voice, and your coloring is just swell, too.” 

But Vincent was hardly listening to her. 
Her voice was only a note in a great con- 
fusion. All his senses seemed to sting and 
hurt. The place felt oppressively warm. 

The lights prodded and jabbed at his 
eyes. The babble of voices all about him 
clattered painfully on his eardrums. He 
experienced the premonitory pang of a 
headache. 

On his return to the front of the set, 
Eustace Oliver passed him again. They 
were not friends, but they were acquaint- 
ances of long standing. Vincent had known 
Eustace when Eustace didn’t know the dif- 
ference between a fade-out and a sequence. 

“ Hello, Doc,” the lanky young assistant 
director called out cheerily. “I thought 
I recognized you a minute ago. How’s 
tricks?” 

“ Fine and dandy,” Vincent replied cor- 


dially, as he choked back a lump in his 


throat. ‘“ Got your fifty sheiks?” 

“ Just about,” Mr. Oliver answered, and 
went on his way, calling out “ You!” twice 
before he reached the end of the set. 

Well, that was that. Oliver certainly 
hadn’t overlooked him. He had looked at 
him twice, and the idea that Vincent was a 
distinguished looking young man had ap- 
parently not occurred to him either time. 

It is a sickening blow when you learn for 
the first time that you aren’t as distin- 
guished looking as you thought you were, 
and the iron sank deep into Vincent Grov- 
er’s soul. But it took him until lunch time 
to reach certain sweeping conclusions. 

When Vincent went off the set with the 
rest of the atmosphere for lunch, he real- 
ized that he was never going back. No 
matter what might betide, he would never 
again visit the factories of the flickering 
fantasies—in the capacity of an extra. 

All of his life he had dreamed of some 
day becoming a screen star, and that am- 
bition had been, in minutes that could be 
ticked off on the fingers of both hands, 
crushed to the earth, never again to rise. 
With the plans of his life lying about him 
in ruins, he faced a desolate future. He 
had no other plans. 
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Vincent had parked his flivver in front 
of the studio. How many years he had 
been driving this old rattletrap on the vain 
assumption that it was only a temporary 
step in locomotion toward his eventual 
ownership of that glossy black imported car 
with a gold stripe along the side! 

He drove slowly along past the old fa- 
miliar scenes, and something in his heart 
confided to him that he was soon to leave 
all this behind him, perhaps forever. 

It dawned on him presently that he had 
made up his mind that he was going away. 
He did not know where this impulse to 
flee had its origin. That morning he had 
loved California, Hollywood, the pictures— 
and suddenly they had grown distasteful. 

Something outside of himself seemed to 
be shaping his thoughts, to be forming his 
plans. He was, he presently realized, go- 
ing to leave Hollywood. He was going to 
leave not only Hollywood, but California. 

He had always loved Hollywood, and he 
had taken the customary pride of the na- 
tive son in California. He had thought 
that California, with its snow-covered 
peaks, its valleys of green and lovely blos- 
soms, its golden climate, its gorgeous vistas 
of shimmering blue ocean, was superior to 
any State in the Union. 

Now he wasn’t quite so sure. California 
had lost its lure for him. The illusion was 
gone. 

Little by little he digested the shocking 
fact that he was going to put it all behind 
him. Hollywood had spurned him. He 
would spurn Hollywood! He had spent 
all of his life in California and what had 
California ever done for him? He had 
given it his best, and it had rejected him! 

In his absorption, Vincent nearly ran 
down a huge blue roadster that shot out 
from a side street with a noted screen 
queen at the wheel. Vincent glared at the 
queen, but she took no notice of him. No 
one took notice of him. He might just as 
well be a complete outcast! 

An olive-green town car was parked at 
the curb in front of his modest boarding 
house when Vincent reached home. There 
was a chauffeur in olive-green at the wheel, 
and in the cab sat one of the most popular 
of the screen demigods. 

Reynard Reynolds was a rhapsody in 
white. From his white straw to his buck- 
skin oxfords he was immaculate and hand- 
some. At sight of Vincent, he sprang up, 
threw open the door, and came toward 
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him, his priceless countenance lighted up 
with an eager smile. 

“ Glory be to Allah!” he breathlessly ex- 
claimed. “I was afraid you mightn’t 
come.” 

Vincent Grover gave him a twisted smile. 
Reynard Reynolds almost made him feel 
a little better. He had always liked Reyn- 
olds, who was one of the most natural, most 
generous, and least conceited men in the 
movies. Fame and riches had not spoiled 
him at all. 

“T took a long chance that I’d find you 
here,” the star rapidly explained. “ Your 
landlady said you might be gone all day. 
Now don’t tell me you’re working this 
afternoon in some fool picture. I’ve just 
come back from a three weeks’ party—and 
look at this!” 

To illustrate his point, Reynard Reyn- 
olds poked a forefinger into his chin. There 
was in it the suggestion of one more chin 
than any popular young leading man dare 
exhibit to his adoring public. 

“T’m a fatty,” he mourned. “ We’re 
going to start shooting next week, and I’ve 
simply got to trim down. Why, Doc, 
what’s wrong?” 


The look that Vincent Grover was giv- 
ing him could be described by no other 


word but vicious. He was staring vicious- 
ly at Reynard Reynolds! 


“T’m through training you stars!” Vin- 


cent gritted. 

“You're kidding me, Doc!” 

“Tm never going to go into that gym 
again as long as I live!” 

Reynolds eyed him with astonishment 
and alarm. 

“Not going to train me any more?” he 
howled. “ Good Lord, Doc, what ’ll I do?” 

“Search me. I’m leaving Hollywood. 
I—I’m going away.” 

“ When?” 

“ To-night,” Vincent suddenly decided. 

“ Why?” Reynolds demanded. 

“Tm going somewhere where a fellow 
has a chance, that’s why!” 

“Look here!” said the alarmed star. 
“ Have you got yourself into trouble? Have 
you cut somebody’s throat or got mixed 
up with some girl or something? You 
know you can count on me for anything 
to the limit.” 

Vincent gave him a wan, grateful smile. 
If everybody in the world was as nice as 
Reynard Reynolds, it would be a pretty 
nice world—but everybody wasn’t. 
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“No, I’m not in trouble,” he replied. 
“Tm just fed up with the—the picture 
business. You would be, too, if you’d had 
my luck. I’ve worked hard. You know 
how hard I’ve worked.” 

“I do, Doc; you bet I do!” 

“ T’ve given everything I’ve had. I don’t 
drink, and I don’t smoke, and I don’t play 
around. I know what good care you’ve 
got to take of yourself if you want to get 
anywhere in the pictures. I’ve taken regu- 
lar exercise and eaten the right kind of 
foods. I’ve done everything they tell you 
to do. I don’t freeze up before the camera, 
either—not even if it’s only a yard from 
my nose! And I photograph well. Every 
test they’ve ever made has been O. K. Five 
years of hard work—and what do I get?” 

He stopped and glared at the young 
man. 

“T get the gate!” Vincent Grover an- 
nounced. 

“Who gave you the gate?” Reynard 
Reynolds indignantly demanded. 

“TIt—it was like this,” Vincent ex- 
plained, stammering under that recent hu- 
miliation. ‘I was over at M. M., work- 
ing in that cabaret set. There were a 
thousand extras in it. Thumborg tells 
Oliver to pick out the fifty most distin- 
guished looking young men to be moved 
up to a big table right under the main 
cameras. Oliver went down the stage and 
picked them—and he left me out! It’s all 
the proof I need to show me how much I’m 
wanted around this town.” 

Reynard Reynolds’s eyes were round 
and glistening with indignation. 

“Doc, that’s rotten,” he declared. 
“There must have been some mistake. 
You are distinguished looking. I’ve always 
thought you’re awfully distinguished look- 
ing. Oliver didn’t see you, Doc. If he’d 
seen you, he’d have snapped you up in a 
second. You mustn’t be so sensitive. It 
hasn’t been a bed of roses for me, either.” 

“ Oliver did see me,” Vincent stormed. 
“ He looked straight at me, not only once, 
but a second time. The big bum even 
came up to me and said hello, and how was 
everything going with me, and I asked him 
right out if he had all his fifty sheiks, and 
he said, ‘ Just about,’ and went right on 
picking them out and left me sitting there. 
I never was so humiliated in all my life. 
My gosh, I must look like something the 
cat was too ashamed to bring in or some- 
thing!” 
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“T think Oliver must be jealous,” said 
the star soothingly. ‘“ You just don’t know 
what’s going on behind the scenes in this 
game, and it’s probably a good thing you 
don’t or your hair would turn white over- 
night. Listen, Vincent, if you'll stay in 
Hollywood, I’ll give you a part in my next 
picture. There! How’s that?” 

Vincent looked at him dazedly. 

“A part?” he gasped. 

“T mean a part, and I don’t mean at- 
mosphere. A nice part—and that’s an ab- 
solute promise. There’s a nice bit in it 
where a good-looking youth just about like 
you has to make love to the heroine, and 
it’s good for every inch of two hundred 
feet, that sequence is, and you’re in most 
of the sequence. I'll see you’re in most 
of it, by golly! I’m not kidding, Doc. 
When I say a thing you know I mean it.” 

Vincent Grover looked at him at first 
hopefully, then wistfully, then forlornly. 
Finally, he shook his head. 

“T can read you like a book,” he assert- 
ed. “It’s nothing but a bribe to get me 
to stay here so Ill take care of your 
figure.” 

The star appeared taken aback. 

“On my solemn word of honor, Vin- 
cent, I’ve been thinking of speaking to you 
about that part for days,” he declared. 

Vincent looked at him long and steadily. 
Again he wagged his head. 

“You're a grand actor, Reynard, but 
you’re making that up as you go along. 
If you were starving to death, you would 
give your last nickel to a blind beggar. 
And, just the same, you're afraid to let any- 
body but me train you.” 

“Now, Vincent—” 

“No, thank you. I’ve turned down 
chances like this before. It isn’t the way 
I do things. It—dog-gone it, it isn’t ethi- 
cal, and you know it! I wanted to get 
somewhere on the screen by sheer merit. 
I’ve never mixed my business with my art, 
and I’m not going to now. I thought there 
was something about me, sort of, that 
made me stand out from all those hams; 
but I guess I was wrong. I guess the screen 
hasn’t any use for me, and I’m going to 
get out of here just as fast as I know 
how.” 

Reynard Reynolds shook his head sadly. 

“T hate to see anybody get hurt,” he 
remarked. ‘“ You’ve been badly hurt, and 
I want you to let me help you do some- 
thing about it. Don’t be so stiff-backed, 
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Vincent. Throw your silly pride away and 
take that part. It may be the making of 
you.” 

“T know you,” Grover said firmly. 
“You'd shove me right into that camera 
for the whole two hundred feet. Every- 
body would be wise. No, thanks.” 

“Then what are you going to do, Vin- 
cent?” 

“T’m going to New York,” Vincent de- 
cided suddenly. 

He had not known himself that he was 
going to New York until this very moment, 
and he was surprised at himself. The 
magical city had suddenly and quite unex- 
pectedly appeared to him as if in a pro- 
phetic vision of granite and marble and 
steel. 

He saw that noble boulevard called Fifth 
Avenue, with its smart shops, its towering 
apartments, its haughty homes, its high- 
hatting débutantes—Fifth Avenue, in all 
its glitter and grandeur, with Little Bo- 
hemia at one end and Little Africa at the 
other. 

He saw the eight o’clock dazzle of Times 
Square; the theaters— dozens of them— 
theaters elbow to elbow and cheek by jowl. 
The streets were black with people fighting 
to get into the theaters. New York, where 
a fellow could enjoy the changing delights 
of winter, spring, summer and fall! New 
York, the spring of genius and the foun- 
tainhead of wealth! 

Perhaps Reynard Reynolds saw it all 
shining in Vincent’s eyes. He had seen 
such visions not so long ago himself. 

“What are you going to do in New 
York, Vincent?” he asked, almost humbly. 

“T’m going on the stage,” Grover an- 
nounced calmly. 

“ [ll give you letters to some managers 
I know,” the star said graciously. 

“No, thanks; no letters. I don’t want 
any pull, any more than I’ve wanted pull 
out here.” 

“ But, Vincent, aren’t you leaving some 
girl behind?” 

“Not much!” he snorted. “Careers 
and girls don’t mix. I’ve never had a love 
affair. I’m girl proof. I’ve sort of made 
a bet with myself that I won’t get married 
until I’m at least thirty-five.” 

Reynard Reynolds looked at him curi- 
ously. ‘“ Well, you ought to do wonderful- 
ly on the stage, Vincent. You have such 
a fine, rich voice.” 

“T certainly do appreciate your profes- 
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sional opinion,” Vincent mumbled. “ T’ll 
give you a workout now, Reynard, if you'll 
come into the gym. And it’s going to be 
the last time I ever wield the old medicine 
ball, too. I guess that is maybe more my 
real reason for wanting to get out of here 
than the other. I’m so sick and tired of 
having people know that I make a living 
keeping stars slim. The idea of a full- 
grown man doing that for a living!” 

Reynolds looked at him sadly as they 
walked toward the rear of the house to the 
old barn that Vincent used as a gym- 
nasium. 

“It’s a damned shame you feel that 
way, Doc,” he remarked. “ Why is it that 
we have so much contempt for the thing 
we excel at, especially when it’s the kind 
of thing that can be done without apparent 
effort? My job is light romantic rdles, and 
gosh, how I loathe ’em! It’s the old story 
of the clown wanting to play Hamlet. You 
were born for the job of keeping men physi- 
cally fit—and making them want to keep 
fit.” 

“ Any dub can be a trainer,” Vincent 
interposed. 

“ Hell’s bells, I can go to any gymna- 
sium and exercise, but I can’t go to any- 
body but you with the genius for making 
me like it. I suppose, now that you’re go- 
ing, I'll start right in and get fat and 
flabby, then I’ll lose my popularity, and 
pretty soon I’ll be on the dump heap. Do 
you think I’m kidding? I suppose I’ll have 
to commute to New York.” 

“No more gym work for me,” Vincent 
said firmly. “I’m putting it behind me 
forever.” 

They entered the barn, and Reynolds 
absently began stripping off his clothes. 
Vincent removed only his coat, but the 
handsome star took everything off and got 
into track pants and tennis shoes. 

“ You’ve got to watch that corporation,” 
Vincent warned him, gesturing scornfully 
toward Reynolds’s waist line. 

“T know it! But who’ll take any in- 
terest in it when you’ve gone?” 

“You ought to. It’s yours.” 

“That’s easy enough to say, but if you 
craved French pastry the way I do—” 

“You’re at least eight pounds over- 
weight,” Vincent interrupted. 

“Don’t I know it?” 

“ T’ll give you an hour with the medicine 
ball, then I’m going to pack.” 

For some moments there was silence, 
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broken only by the rhythmic thud of the 
medicine ball. Reynolds’s handsome face 
wore a dark scowl. 

“You give me a pain,” he said, finally. 
“The way you're throwing fine chances 
away, just to chase a will-o’-the-wisp—” 

“ Maybe it isn’t,” Vincent broke in. 

“T repeat; it’s the old story of the clown 
wanting to play Hamlet,” the actor said 
firmly. “I’m not saying you can’t become 
a star, but I am saying that you’re ignor- 
ing a short cut to fame and fortune.” 

“ By running a stable for keeping movie 
stars thin?” 

“ That’s incidental. You used to be the 
amateur light heavyweight champion of the 
Pacific Coast. Now you've filled out, and 
you’re in the heavyweight class.” 

“Look here,” said Vincent, crossly, 
heaving the ball with such force that it all 
but knocked the wind out of the handsome 
young star, “I’m fed up with all you fel- 
lows harping on that. I don’t want to 
fight. It isn’t a gentleman’s game.” 

“ Apple sauce,” the star retorted and 
snorted inelegantly. “It’s as much a gen- 
tleman’s game nowadays as acting, if not 
more. And you don’t have to fight for- 
ever, do you? Go out and make a rep, 
then get into the pictures. First let your 
fists make your fortune.” 

“ Don’t be ridiculous,” Vincent growled. 
“ Everybody knows that the prize ring is 
jungle stuff—gorillas at each other’s 
throats.” 

“ But the public admires the fighters,” 
Reynolds argued. “It idolizes ‘em, and 
pays vast sums to see ’em fight. It gilds 
your gorillas with pure gold.” 

“ Well, I'll never be a golden brute,” 
Grover declared bluntly. “And _ that’s 
that!” 

“ All right,” the star said crossly; “ we 
won’t argue about it if that’s the way you 
feel. But if I had your build, I’d certainly 
get into the ring. Think of making a half 
million dollars in one evening!” 

“Yes! And think of bringing home a 
pair of cauliflower ears!” 

“Think of having the whole country 
wild about you! Crowds to cheer every 
time your train stopped for water! Wined 
and dined by big people! Think of all the 
publicity!” 

“ Not me. 


I want to get on the stage.” 
The star began a sigh that ended in a 
grunt as the medicine ball smote him accu- 


rately in the midribs. Then he said: 
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“ All I can say is, I should think you’d 
be sensible, give up this movie dream en- 
tirely, open up a first-class gym down 
town. There isn’t an actor in Hollywood 
who wouldn’t flock to you. Teach ’em 
boxing, fencing, horse riding. Get a staff 
to handle the dirty work, and go in train- 
ing yourself for the ring. Clean up the 
coast, then go East after the big fellows. 
T’ll help finance you, Vincent. I'll back 
you to the limit.” 

“That ‘ll be all for to-day,” Vincent 
said, tossing the ball into a corner. 

Reynolds took a shower and dressed, 
during which time he continued his argu- 
ments. He didn’t say in so many words 
that Vincent was wasting his time going to 
New York and trying to get on the stage, 
but he broadly intimated it. And all that 
Vincent Grover would say was: “I’m 
through with the gloves forever, and I’m 
through with the medicine ball for longer 
than that.” 

Vincent accompanied him to his car, and 
there the two men shook hands. 

“I’m going to miss you, kid,” the star 
said feelingly; “you and your bullying. 
But I wish you all the luck in the world. 
So long!” ; 

“So long!” Vincent rejoined. 

As the town car rolled away, Reynard 
Reynolds sank back into a corner and fold- 
ed his arms. His wife had warned him re- 
peatedly that if he didn’t stop scowling, 
his scowl would become a permanent fix- 
ture—to the detriment of his popularity. 
There were so many damned things an idol 
of the feminine public had to bear in mind. 

Now that Vincent was going away, who 
would keep him in condition? An ordinary 
gymnasium instructor? Never! Every in- 
structor he had ever seen, with the single 
exception of Vincent Grover, was afraid 
of him—didn’t have the nerve to give him 
a calling down for eating too much pastry. 

He needed Vincent more than he needed 
any other person in the world—at least, his 
popularity did. And so did the popularity 
of a round dozen famous motion picture 
idols. What were they going to do with- 
out Vincent to bully them? 

Vincent an actor! Reynolds didn’t have 
the heart to tell the youth that his ambi- 
tion was wasted, that he was not the stuff 
of which actors are made—and never 
would be. He had watched Vincent closely, 
and Vincent lacked the knack. 

What a pity, the way square pegs were 
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always trying to fit themselves into round 
holes! What a pity to see that fine fight- 
ing talent going to waste, starving away, 
in misdirected ambition! 

Vincent had returned briskly to the 
house. The feeling of soul sickness had 
fallen away from him. After all, the 
movies weren’t everything; and beyond the 
high Sierras, beyond the Mohave, was ro- 
mance! 

Eastward lay his flight. He realized 
that he had all his life longed to see New 
York. To Vincent Grover, the vast conti- 
nent that lay between Hollywood and New 
York was so much desert, its towns and 
cities existing for the sole purpose of coal- 
ing the trains that ran from coast to coast. 

His heart was thumping with excitement 
as he set about the business of packing. 
He would, he decided, take along his vari- 
ous disguises in case he was called upon to 
play character parts. 

Of one of these disguises Vincent was 
very fond. It consisted of a blond mus- 
tache and a short blond beard, and he had 
mastered a very Frenchy set of gestures to 
go with it. 

Another favorite disguise was that of a 
starving man. ‘The beard was straggly, 
and when he wore it he made up his cheeks 
and eyes so that he appeared gaunt almost 
to the point of ghastliness. 

When he had finished packing there was 
just time enough for him to run down town 
before the bank closed. He would draw 
out every dollar of the two hundred he had 
on deposit. 

Then he would catch the next fast train 
for the fabulous, fascinating East—the big- 
gest city in the world. Perhaps—who knew 
—his name would later be in electric lights 
as a star on the legitimate stage. 

He had read in the morning paper that 
New York was in the clutches of a blizzard. 
It didn’t seem possible — summer here— 
winter out there! 

Vincent Grover had never seen a falling 
snowflake, let alone a blizzard. What 
thrills were in store for him! 


III 


SHORTLY after breakfast on the morn- 
ing of this same eventful day, some three 
thousand miles east of Hollywood, a large 
group of lovely young ladies was moving 
about on the stage of the Times Square 
Theater in costumes charmingly scant. 
Some of the girls wore bloomers and middy 
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blouses; others were wearing bloomer 
dresses—children’s sizes—in variou: light, 
pleasing, domestic colors; and still others— 
a dauntless few—were attired in bathing 
suits. 

But no matter what they wore, the facts 
in every case were prettily revealed. Mod- 
esty, you gleaned, was at no premium here. 
On this big, bare stage were assembled the 
beautiful girls who would take part in the 
winter and spring edition of “‘ The Prohibi- 
tions. of Nineteen Twenty-Seven.” 

Without, the blizzard raged, and the 
theater was so chilly that you could not 
only see your breath, but you could almost 
see it float away into the rafters like smoke. 
The wind reached the girls only as a sound, 
a muffled roaring, except when the stage 
door opened, and then fluttering bits of 
snow blew in upon the stage. 

Late comers were dusting snow from 
their hats and coats and hastening to their 
dressing rooms. Pretty noses were red, 
lovely lips were blue, and beautiful eyes 
were watery from the biting cold. 

Some girls were stamping their feet to 
keep warm. One group was Charlestoning. 
Another group was clogging. All were do- 
ing something to keep warm until Mr. 
Herlinger came. 

Some of the girls glanced apprehensively 
from time to time in the direction of the 
stage door, for when Mr. Herlinger came 
he would continue the heartless process of 
elimination begun two mornings before. 

There had been a hundred and fifty girls 
to begin with. Now there were eighty, and 
this number would be pared down to less 
than fifty before Mr. Herlinger was 
through. 

Archie Devens came in, shed a big rac- 
coon coat, chucked a tall, stately blonde 
under the chin, kissed a little brunette right 
on the forehead, and sat down at the piano. 
He was the rising young genius who had 
not only written the music for the new 
piece, but would direct the orchestra. 

From his pocket the musical director re- 
moved a sheet of paper containing a list of 
the girls. Some of the names were checked 
off, meaning that he had tried and ap- 
proved their voices. Lines were drawn 
through some, and this meant that he had 
tried their voices and dismissed them. A 
half dozen girls he had not tried out, and 
the names of these he called off now. 

“Gloria Miller, Millicent Dane, Pansy 
Hemmings—” 
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The girls, as they were called, stepped 
up. He had them sing “ Yes, Sir, She’s 
My Baby,” one after another, and to four 
of the girls he said, “I’m sorry, honey!” 

And the girl thus fondly spoken to con- 
cealed her feelings as best she could and 
went to the dressing room. She was 
through. 

Of the two girls who remained after the 
voice tests had been made, one could 
scarcely conceal her exaltation. Any fair 
judge of womanhood would have conceded 
that she was at least as pretty as any girl 
on the stage. 

She was about twenty years old. She 
had large brown eyes a sweet smile, and 
pretty wavy brown hair. She was slim 
and slightly below the medium stature. 
Her legs were beautiful, slim and tapering 
at the ankles, and nicely rounded at the 
calves. 

This was Millicent Dane’s first appear- 
ance on the stage; rather, it would be her 
first appearance if she survived the elimi- 
nations. She had every confidence that she 
would survive. 

She had survived the voice test, and Mr. 
Herlinger had looked at her time and again 
as she tried the steps he was teaching them. 
Moreover, she had had it read in her stars, 
in the palm of her small hand, and in the 
numbers controlling her destiny, that this 
adventure would be a successful one. 

It was Millicent Dane’s seventh attempt 
to get into the chorus of a musical show, 
and she was grimly determined that this 
attempt should succeed. Seven was her 
lucky number: the numerologist had ear- 
nestly said so. 

The astrologer to whom she had paid 
five dollars had asserted that her very 
luckiest stars would be in the ascendancy 
all this month. Every day, he had declared, 
would be her lucky day. 

The palmist to whom Millicent had gone 
to confirm the predictions of the numerolo- 
gist and the astrologer had informed her 
emphatically that the lines of her hand 
pointed to immediate success in a sphere 
of activity in which her efforts would be 
applauded by multitudes. 

All of these scientific opinions agreeing 
so nicely, Millicent naturally had every 
confidence in her success. She knew that 
her lifelong dream was at last to be real- 
ized; and once she gained a foothold, the 
rest, she was sure, would be easy. 

So many people had told her that she 
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had. a winning personality, a ravishing 
smile and a delightful singing voice. She 
knew without being told that she had a 
lovely figure. All she needed was the 
chance; and now the chance was to be 
given to her. 

Buddy Fox, one of the show girls, came 
sauntering over to Millicent. Buddy was 
as graceful as a snake, and her movements 
somehow suggested a snake—a_ sleepy 
snake. She was really a veteran. She had 
been in the Follies, the Scandals, and in 
several Ziegfeld reviews. 

In her circle she was famous, and she 
had a following. She had box office value. 
Her appearance in any show was sufficient 
to guarantee the presence of a certain num- 
ber of bald heads in the front row every 
night. 

Buddy Fox, tall, blond, lissom, had 
taken a liking to Millicent Dane at the 
early try-outs; had picked Millicent out 
of the welter of girls to talk to, possibly 
because Millicent was so generous with her 
make-up box. The show girl looked the 
novice over approvingly now. 

“ Deary,” she said, “you cert’n’y are 
there with the goods. You have a grand 
little voice, and with any luck at all you 
ought to make the front row.” 

Millicent gave her a grateful smile. 

“TI do hope I do,” she answered. “I 
certainly have tried hard enough. I’ve put 
just about everything I have into this ef- 
fort. It’s my seventh. The other six times 
I didn’t get nearly this far. They just 
listened to my voice, watched me dance, 
and said, ‘I’m sorry, deary.’ ” 

“ How is your dancing?” the show girl 
asked. 

“ Well, I’m sure I’ll never dance better 
than I do now, if that means anything,” 
was Millicent’s answer. “ I’ve been study- 
ing up at the Chorus Equity all year. It 
takes me quite a little time to learn a rou- 
tine, but once I’ve learned it I never for- 
get it.” 

“Oh, you'll make the grade this time, 
Milly.” 

“T’ve got to,” Milly said determinedly. 
“ T’ve cut all my bridges behind me. Threw 
up a good job. Oh, I’m just determined 
to make good.” 

Archie Devens struck a chord on the 
piano. Flimsies—carbon copies of one of 
his songs—were being passed around to all 
the girls. They gathered, shivering, about 
the piano. 
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The title of it was “ Drag Me Around.” 
Millicent glanced quickly down the lines. 
Her brown eyes were glistening with ex- 
citement and her heart was hammering. 
It was fun! 

She looked out over the darkened audi- 
torium; the rows of empty seats. She 
could see them filled with well-dressed men 
and women. Men would look at her and 
smile. Some of them would send their 
cards back stage and want to know if they 
couldn’t take her out to supper. ¢ 

Some night a manager would drop in 
and he would want to know the name of 
the fourth one from the right end in the 
front row. Later, to Millicent, he would 
say: “I am casting a new musical show. 
If you will drop around to my office to- 
morrow morning at about—” 

“ Listen, girls!” This was Archie Dev- 
ens. With marvelous fingers he played the 
chorus of “ Drag Me Around,” and in a 
loud, clear voice he sang: 

“Cuddle me, befuddle me, hold me tight; 

Tell me you love me, both day and night. 

I don’t want a timid boy; I want a man! 


I want a rough boy, tough boy—so he can 
Just drag me around—drag me ar-r-o-o-und!” 


“It’s a sure-fire hit,” Buddy Fox con- 
fided to Millicent Dane. “ They’ll run it 
all through the show.” 

The stage door opened; a gust of wind 
laden with snowflakes shot out upon the 
Stage. Here was Paul Herlinger. He was 
a short, fat man with a moon face and five 
chins. He was smoking a very expensive 
cigar. 

Millicent was sure that Mr. Herlinger 
looked at her and smiled when he saw her 
standing there, lifting her lovely head and 
singing. She smiled sweetly in return. 

After the girls had practiced the song, 
Mr. Herlinger lined them all up and took 
his position in front of them while Archie 
Devens played “ Drag Me Around.” It 
was a marvelous tune. 

Even while they were dancing, Mr. Her- 
linger jabbed a fat forefinger at this girl 
and that, and the girl dropped out. He 
was eliminating again. 

Millicent danced, and while she danced 
she kept her bright eyes and an alluring 
smile upon Mr. Herlinger. She wasn’t ex- 
actly afraid, especially after what the nu- 
merologist, the astrologer and the palmist 
had told her; but still it was exciting. In 
her heart she knew that she would remain 
—would be one of the fortunate fifty. 
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“ You—you—you,” said the sharp, 
crisp voice of the director. 

One girl frankly sobbed as she went 
away, but most of them treated the matter 
lightly, as if there were chorus jobs galore 
at this time of year. 

.““ You—you.” 

Up and down the dancing line went the 
voice of doom. Millicent danced as if in- 
spired. In spite of the coldness of her feet, 
they were as light as thistledown to-day. 
She knew she was dancing as she had never 
before danced in her life. 

The sharp eyes of Mr. Herlinger flicked 
upon her face, went on down the line. 

“ You—you.” 

It reminded Millicent of a battle, with 
soldiers being mowed down by a relentless 
machine gun. But fate had ordained that 
the machine gun would miss her. The nu- 
merologist, the astrologer and the palmist 
gave her confidence. She was like an in- 
escapable destiny. 

There couldn’t be more than a dozen 
girls to eliminate now—twelve girls out of 
sixty. Millicent, with her mathematical 
mind, quickly calculated that her chances 
were five to one. 

“Try this Charleston step!” Mr. Her- 
linger shouted. 

It was the old Charleston, the easiest of 
them all. Millicent went into it without 
the slightest difficulty. Never had those 
slim, beautiful legs of hers been so respon- 
sive. 

She was exalted. Perhaps Mr. Herlinger 
would give her a part, or at least a chance 
to understudy one of the leads. 

Six more girls fell out of the dancing 
line. Millicent’s heart leaped. All of her 
senses were singing. Her chances were bet- 
ter now. Her opportunity had come at 
last. She was glad she was so young, so 
lovely, that nature had given her such a 
sweet, appealing voice. 

“ You — you— you,” Mr. 
snapped. 

Millicent’s dance became livelier. 
odds against her had falien again. Life 
stretched sweetly before Miss Dane. She 
wouldn’t. follow the paths so many chorus 
girls had chosen. She wouldn’t go on wild 
parties. She would work hard. Most of 
these girls had the ambition of snails. 

Not she! The chorus was a beginning, 
not an end. It was the first rung on the 
ladder. At the top, in a dazzling blaze of 
radiance, was stardom. She would take 
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such good care of herself—no cigarettes— 
no liquor—regular hours—proper exercise. 

“Cuddle me, befuddle me, hold me 
tight!” she sang. She only wished her 
father and mother were alive to witness 
her first great happiness. Their daughter 
—on the stage at last! Yes; dreaims did 
come true. 

Maybe the one she understudied would 
fall sick—desperately sick. Millicent didn’t 
want her to die; only wanted her to be sick 
just long enough for her — Millicent — to 
demonstrate her own sterling qualities. 
Lots of girls had soared to stardom over- 
night by that route. Just a chance, that’s 
all she asked. 

Mr. Herlinger was looking at her—look- 
ing at her with sparkling eyes. Millicent 
smiled rapturously at him. She rolled her 
beautiful brown eyes. She flung her legs 
this way and that in a wild ecstasy of 
Charlestoning. It was the abandoned 
dance of a girl mad with happiness. 

“You!” snapped the voice of doom. 

“Me!” Millicent blurted, and a wind 
colder than any blast of to-day’s blizzard 
chased up and down her perspiring spine. 

For a few seconds her feet continued to 
fling themselves this way and that. Her 
brain was too stunned to act upon that 
cruel verdict. 

Mr. Herlinger was only a few feet away, 
looking at her curiously. 

“ Sorry, honey—can’t use you this time,” 
he said. 

Millicent stopped dancing, but not at 
once. She danced more and more slowly, 
with less and less animation. Gone was the 
wildness, the madness, the rapture. It was 
a wooden dance that she was executing 
now, and her legs were executing it more 
slowly, until they resembled a slow motion 
picture, and then stopped altogether. 

. It couldn’t be true. He hadn’t meant 
er! 

A flame of indignation shot into her 
cheeks as she dropped out of the line. Her 
lovely brown eyes filled with the hot tears 
of helpless rage. 

She had been eliminated! 


IV 


Buppy Fox found her weeping in the 
dressing room, a huddled, wilted little heap. 
She sat down beside her. 

“ Listen, kiddo,” the show girl said husk- 
ily, “ don’t you mind what that big snake 
says. It was just a dirty deal.” 
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“Tm th-th-through,” Millicent sobbed. 
“Listen, deary, don’t ever say die. It’s 

a tough game, and you’ve just had a bad 

break, that’s all.” 

“I’m not any good or he’d have kept 
me on!” 

“Tf you want my honest, frank, flat- 
footed opinion,” said the other, “I was 
never so astonished at anything in my life 
as when he yanked you out of that line. 
I am not kidding you, deary. I never saw 
anything so snappy and graceful in my life. 
I couldn’t take my eyes off you.” 

Millicent looked up with brimming eyes. 

“Then what was the matter?” 

“ All I can say is, don’t get discouraged. 
Don’t give up the ship, as the fellow said. 
Keep a stiff upper lip, and remember it’s 
the voice with the smile that wins. Buck 
up, deary. You keep on going to the 
Chorus Equity, and by next fall you'll be 
dancing circles around ’em all.” 

Millicent sagged lower in the chair. 

“Tt’s no use,” she moaned. “I was 
dancing as well as I'll ever dance as long 
as I live. I—I thought I was inspired. 
I thought I was dancing beautifully.” 

“You were, dolling.” 

Millicent sniffed. ‘‘ You’re as sweet as 
you can be for trying to encourage me, but 
I guess I’ve been kidding myself. I sup- 
pose I’ve been kidding myself about my 
voice, too.” 

Buddy Fox growled: “ Your voice is fine. 
It’s sweet and true. Maybe it isn’t fitted 
for solo work yet, but it will be. No, lamb, 
I fail to see where you lacked anything. 
Herlinger, as I dope it out, was just drop- 
ping the new ones by the wayside in favor 
of the old war horses. Rotten, but it’s what 
they do. Nothing is the matter with you. 

“T will tell the world that you have a 
nice figure,” Buddy Fox emphatically pro- 
ceeded. ‘“ And you have a beautiful face, 
too. Do you know what I would do if I 
were you, deary, all things considered? I 
would beat it out to Hollywood and get 
into the pics. Hollywood is crawling with 
extra girls who are pretty, but not one out 
of five hundred of them has as a pretty a 
face or as elegant a figure as you have. 
And not one out of ten thousand of them, 
conservatively speaking, has your class. I 
am not exaggerating. You have the face, 
and you have the figure, and you have the 
class. You could almost double for Corinne 
Mayfair, and, believe me, kid, that is no 
faint praise. Go West, dolling!” 
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“TI wish I was dead,” Millicent moaned. 
“Why! I even went to an astrologist, a 
palmist, and a numerologist, and every one 
of them told me that this was going to be 
my luckiest month.” 

“This month isn’t over yet, deary; and 
are you sure you gave the astrologist your 
right birth hour? It makes a lot of dif- 
ference. I gave one astrologist 3 a.m., and 
he told me I was going to marry a grocery 
store keeper or something, and have eleven 
children, and die of hardening of the ar- 
teries after passing a lonely, deserted old 
age. I sent a wire to mamma right away, 
and she wired back that it was P.M., not 
A.M. And the astrologist said it made all 
the difference in the world, and that I was 
going to have a great big successful career, 
and get admiration and valuable gifts from 
men friends, and that I would die suddenly 
in an accident at a ripe old age, beloved 
and admired by all.” 

“‘T was born at 10 P.m.,” said Millicent. 
“My mother told me so any number of 
times. So there couldn’t have been a mis- 
no Oh, I wish I hadn’t been born at 
all! 

“The thing for you to do,” said the 
show girl practically, “is to hie yourself 
out to Hollywood just as fast as you know 
how, and use up as many of your lucky 
days as you have left looking for a job. 
You never can tell, you may need them. 
Have you got your car fare out there?” 

“Oh, yes, and some left over. But 
what’s the use. I feel like ending it all!” 

Buddy Fox patted her gently on the 

bowed head. 
_ “You'll get over that, deary; the only 
time you ever sincerely feel like ending it 
all is when some man has done you dirt; 
but after awhile you get so hard-boiled 
even about them that you can laugh just 
about everything off but an empty pocket- 
book and a boarding house landlady with 
a heart of stone. We live and learn, doll- 
ing. Buck up. When you get out to Hol- 
lywood, look up Herbert Brenon. I did a 
little bit in one of his pictures, and I am 
pretty sure he will remember me. It will 
give you an entrée to his casting director, 
anyhow, and once a lovely little thing like 
you gets an entrée, the rest is duck soup. 
One of these days you’re going to be a star, 
and when you are, remember an old friend, 
will you? I have always wanted to play 
in screen comedy, but somehow I haven’t 
ever had the time.” 
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Millicent did not answer. With head 
bowed in hands, pretty shoulders rising 
and falling with sobs, the brightest sketch 
of her future, even in the hands of an opti- 
mist like Buddy Fox, became a dull, drab 
thing. Mr. Herlinger had all but insulted 
her; and she wanted to crawl away and 
die. 

Buddy Fox gave it up presently and 
went away. Buddy was sensitive, high- 
strung, emotional. She would have hys- 
terics if this whipped, broken girl said any- 
thing more about wanting to end it all. 

Millicent changed into her street clothes 
and let herself out into the blizzard. She 
sniffed plaintively as the tender refrain of 
Archie Devens’s newest hit came to her 
ears: 


. I want a rough boy, tough boy—so he can 
na “drag me around—drag me ar-r-o-o-und!” 


New York had been transformed by the 
blizzard into a fairyland city. Clean white 
snow lay inches deep on everything, and 
still it came fluttering down, except when 
it streamed by horizontally on a blast of 
wind. 

When Millicent left the stage door, she 
realized that the plans of her life lay about 
her in ruins. She had never dreamed of 
being anything but an actress. She was 
to the footlights born. Her mother had 
been one of the most famous actresses of 
the nineties. 

Millicent had not been encouraged by 
her mother to go on the stage. In fact, 
she had been constantly warned of the 
hard, exacting, and often fruitless life of 
those who made their living before the 
footlights. She had put one kind of dis- 
couragement after another in Millicent’s 
way, had planned, indeed, a different kind 
of life entirely for her. 

She had sent Millicent through business 
college, and Millicent had tried her hand 
first at stenography and then at salesman- 
ship, but she had no interest in either field 
of endeavor. She wanted to be an actress, 
and the dream of her life had been denied. 

It dawned on Millicent presently that 
she had made up her mind to go away. 
That morning she had loved New York, 
and suddenly it had grown hateful. The 
illusion was gone. 

Millicent decided not to take a taxicab, 
but to walk home. It would be a hard 
effort through the piling up snow and the 
shouting wind, but she must hoard her 
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money now. It might be sometime before 
she found another job off the stage. 

A job! Suddenly she felt sick. She had 
been so sure that she was never going back 
to the humdrum of a job; so sure that she 
would dance to success before the foot- 
lights. What, a panicky voice within her 
clamored, was she going to do? 

With head bowed, she made her way up 
Sixth Avenue toward Fifty-Eighth Street, 
where she lived in a tiny room in an old 
brownstone front building. 

She climbed the stairs and sagged down 
on the edge of her cot. Her eyes, reddened 
and sad, suddenly became bright. It was 
as if she had seen a vision. 

“* Hollywood!” said Millicent. 

She had not known herself that she was 
going to Hollywood until this very moment, 
and she was surprised at herself. The 
magical land of California had suddenly 
and unexpectedly appeared to her as if in 
a prophetic vision. She saw its snowy 
peaks, its valleys of green and lovely blos- 
soms, its golden climate, its gorgeous vistas 
of shimmering blue sea. 

The people there were always playing in 
a land of perpetual summer! The studios! 
The famous ones who were like demigods 
in a land not of this earth, living their 
dreams. California, the land of love and 
happiness! Hollywood, the city of promise! 

The feeling of soul sickness had fallen 
away from Millicent. After all, the stage 
wasn’t everything; and beyond the prairies, 
beyond the majestic Rockies, beyond the 
high Sierras, was romance! Westward lay 
her flight! She realized that all of her life 
she had longed to see California. 

To Millicent Dane, the vast continent 
that stretched between New York and Hol- 
lywood was so much farm land, existing for 
the sole purpose of feeding the people who 
traveled from coast to coast. 

Her heart was throbbing with excite- 
ment as she set about the business of pack- 
ing. There would be just time enough for 
her to run down to her bank before it 
closed. She would draw out every dollar of 
the two hundred she had on deposit. She 
would catch the night train. 

Then-—the fabulous, fascinating West— 
the capital of movieland! Opportunity! 
Perhaps — who knew? —her name soon 
would appear in great big type on the 
screen as the leading lady in a special super 
ultra production! 

She had read in her morning paper that 
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the alligator pear crop in California this 
year was going to smash all records. It 
didn’t seem possible—winter here, summer 
out there! 

Millicent Dane had never seen an orange 
growing on a tree, let alone an alligator 
pear. What thrills were in store for her! 


V 


Some three thousand miles of railroad 
track—not counting the sidings—lay be- 
tween Millicent Dane and Vincent Grover 
that night when, almost to the hour, each 
entered a railroad station and, presently, a 
Pullman car. His was lower six. Hers 
was lower seven. 

There was no one to see either of them 
off. There would be no one at the other 
end to give either of them a welcome. They 
were two brave adventurers faring forth to 
conquer the unknown. The head of each 
was proudly high, and in the heart of each 
was the music of the spheres. A new land! 
A new opportunity! What did it matter 
if in the purse of each was little money? 
Youth would find a way. 

Vincent’s train pulled out of Los Angeles 
into a dreamy, moon-kissed evening. 

Millicent’s train emerged from the long 
Grand Central tunnel into a snowstorm. 


Side by side in the snow-filled blackness 
of a prairie night two trains, fighting their 
way inch by inch through the piling up 
drifts, met on parallel tracks. 

Vincent Grover awoke, turned on the lit- 
tle light beside his pillow and consulted his 
watch. It lacked a few minutes of mid- 
night. He heard people snoring all around 
him, and above these snores came the 
shouts of the granddaddy of all blizzards. 

He had been thrilled all day long by the 
snowstorm. It was the first snow he had 
ever seen in the act of falling, and it was 
likely that he would never see so much 
snow again if he lived a hundred years. 
All day long he had been looking at snow 
in the act of falling, had seen it obscuring 
the outlines of villages, making of the prai- 
ries a smooth white expanse. 

He wondered now where he was, and he 
lifted his shade and peered out. All he 
could see was blackness, with now and then 
a large flake spinning down. Then, sud- 
denly, he saw the glimmer of a light. 

A shade went up and Vincent became 
aware that he was gazing into the eyes of 
a rarely beautiful girl in pale-blue pyjamas. 
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It gradually dawned on the young man that 
his train had stopped alongside another 
train, and that he was now gazing at the 
occupant of a lower berth. 

The girl in the other lower berth was 
staring at him with sleepy astonishment. 
Her dark bobbed hair was tousled, and her 
eyes were dark and misty with sleep. Her 
lips moved, but of course he could not hear 
what she was saying. 

And suddenly the rose of embarrassment 
mounted to her cheeks; she yanked down 
the shade and left Vincent to his thoughts. 
There, he told himself, was a girl he would 
like to know, and wasn’t it just like fate— 
to let you see a terribly attractive girl, and 
to know that in a moment or two she would 
be whisked out of your life and that you 
would never see her again? 

Fully awake now, Vincent rang for the 
porter. A great many people, it appeared, 
were ringing for the porter. But finally a 
shining black head poked its way between 
the curtains of lower six and a mournful 
voice said: ‘“ Yes, sah?” 

“Where are we?” Vincent wanted to 
know. 

“We’s stuck in de snow, a coupla miles 
east ob Centerville, sah.” 

“ How long are we going to be held up 
here?” Vincent asked. 

“Dunno, sah. Snow’s comin’ down 
thicker an’ thicker, an’ will you lissen to 
dat ole wind a howlin’? Yes, sah, we ain’t 
apt to leave dis place fo’ some time. Snow 
plow’s tryin’ to git down de westbound 
track from Centerville, and if I was you, 
sah, I’d git dressed and git ready to go 
’boa’d dat westbound train. Most ev’- 
body’s doin’ dat.” 

Vincent’s heart gave a pleasant thump. 
This was thrilling. Snowbound in the mid- 
dle of the great American prairies! He 
wasn’t in any particular hurry to reach 
New York, and it seemed to him that 
there was adventure on the wings of this 
blizzard. 

The porter returned as Vincent was 
dressing, with the tidings that the snow- 
plow couldn’t get through. Men were 
shoveling away at the drifts, but hours 
might pass before the track was clear. 

Vincent undressed again and got into his 
pyjamas. He switched off the light and 
stealthily raised his shade, but all was dark 
across the way now. The beautiful girl 
was no doubt sound asleep again. 

Presently he slept himself, and it was 
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daylight when he awoke. His first thought 
was of the girl in the lower berth across 
the way. He raised his shade and uttered 
a gasp as he did so. Her shade was up, 
and she was gazing across at him. Her 
face was pale, and her lips were slightly 
parted. How large her eyes were! Her 
hair looked as if it had been rumpled by 
her hands. 

But, mind you, Vincent took this all in 
much more quickly than you could say 
Jack Robinson. Hardly had he glanced 
into her lovely face than her hand shot up 
and down went the shade. 

He was tingling all over. This was ro- 
mance! And he wondered who she was. 

Snow was still falling, and the prairie 
had become an uninterrupted blanket of 
white to the horizon. Snow was falling 
faster than the shovel gang and the snow- 
plow could remove it. 

Vincent dressed and went in to the diner. 
There he learned that the food supply was 
very low indeed. There were hardly enough 
orders of ham and eggs to go around; there 
was no fresh cream for coffee, only con- 
densed milk, and if the train wasn’t out of 
here by noon, luncheon would be conduct- 
ed on an iron ration basis. 

Vincent hurried through breakfast, and 
when he returned to his car it had been 
miraculously transformed from a long dor- 
mitory into a long sitting room. He sat 
down in his section and looked across the 
way. The window where he had seen the 
beautiful stranger was now blank. He 
waited impatiently. 

He wanted to see what she looked like 
with all her clothes on. And presently she 
returned from breakfast, and once again 
Vincent Grover caught his breath. She 
was far lovelier than he had visualized her. 
She wore a little black hat that fitted her 
head very snugly, and she wore a dark blue 
dress with white trimming at the throat. 

She sat down and composed herself with 
a book. Vincent fidgeted. He wanted to 
go over and talk to her, but she might re- 
sent that, after last night. Why had he 
grinned at her last night? Why hadn’t he 
kept a straight face? 

He tried to interest himself in a maga- 
zine, but what he read was meaningless. 
Every so often he glanced at the window 
where the beautiful girl sat, but only once 
before lunch time did her eyes meet his. 

They seemed to be boring into the utter- 
most recesses of his soul, yet that glance 
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was cool and decidedly impersonal. It con- 
tained not an atom of encouragement. It 
was as if she were gazing at some large and 
interesting piece of wood carving. 

Vincent grew more and more nervous. 
Should he go over to her car with a maga- 
zine and say, “I beg your pardon, but I 
thought you might be interested in seeing 
this?” Or should he say, “I beg your 
pardon, but as long as we’re snowbound 
and all, what do you say to our introduc- 
ing ourselves?” 

Well, then, supposing she snubbed him? 
Supposing she said, ‘“‘ Thank you, but I 
really don’t see the necessity.” 

He went into luncheon presently—a very 
light luncheon indeed, for the supply of 
food was getting iower and lower—and 
when he returned to his seat, the window 
across the way was empty again. But 
presently she returned and seated herself, 
without once glancing toward him, and set- 
tled down cozily to read her book. 

Damn that book! Would she never 
reach the end of it and get bored and give 
him a glance in which there was a little 
encouragement? Well, he would wait for 
her to finish the book, then he would go 
over. She was almost through it now. 

He waited. How leisurely she read; how 
slowly she turned the pages! But the un- 
read portion was steadily growing thinner 
and thinner, and, suddenly, with a decisive 
little gesture she closed it. With his heart 
thumping, Vincent started to get up. Then, 
to. his dismay, he saw that she had picked 
up and opened another book, and he read 
on the cover, “ Vol. IT.” 

“ Damn!” said Vincent. 

Why, he asked himself, didn’t he have 
nerve enough to go over there and talk to 
her? It was perfectly all right to introduce 
yourself to a girl under these circumstances. 
Vincent tried to read, and the hours passed. 
Still the beautiful unknown sat there, read- 
ing, reading, reading. 

The lights came on. Darkness settled 
down, and Vincent went in to dinner. Din- 
ner consisted of extremely thin soup, bread 
and butter and cuts of cold meat. It was 
the last of the food. 

When he returned to his seat the girl 
was no longer there. He waited, and pres- 
ently a large man with a gray beard came 
and sat down. And even as he looked, the 
man with the gray beard began to slide 
past. 

The westbound train was moving, and 
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he had not met the girl! He would never 
see her again. What a fool he had been! 
Why hadn’t he gone over and introduced 
himself early in the morning? 

More and more rapidly the westbound 
train was slipping past. Then the east- 
bound train gave a lurch, and it, too, com- 
menced to move—in the same direction! 
Evidently both tracks were clear now, and 
Vincent immediately rang for the porter, 
who corroborated his guess. Both trains 
were going to Centerville, where there were 
restaurants and a hotel, to wait for the 
blizzard to blow itself out. 

His train was now gaining on the west- 
bound train; its windows were sliding past 
more and more slowly, and soon they start- 
ed to slide backward. Faces passed; thin 
faces, thick faces, old faces, young faces, 
and Vincent looked eagerly into the pass- 
ing windows. Presently the gray-bearded 
man appeared. Two more windows slipped 
by and there, again, was the unknown 
beauty—still reading! 

Then her train slipped back as his gained 
speed, and presently it was slowing down 
for Centerville. Through the falling snow 
Vincent could see lights. 

A man came down the aisle and an- 
nounced that arrangements had been made 
with the Centerville Palace Hotel to ac- 
commodate all the passengers. They would 
be notified when the train was ready. to 
leave. 

Vincent joined the throng of passengers 
at the end of the car, and was presently 
floundering through knee-deep snow in the 
station yard. 

In the station a man was going around 
telling every one that the prairies from end 
to end were being swept by the blizzard, 
and that traffic might be tied up for hours. 
The Centerville Palace Hotel was just a 
block down Mississippi Street. 

Gripping his suitcase firmly, Vincent 
made his way through the crowd and 
gained Mississippi Street. A gust of wind 
laden with snow struck him in the face. 
He floundered through snow that now was 
sometimes knee-deep and sometimes hip- 
deep. 

No lights were visible. He remembered 
stories he had read of men who got lost in 
these blizzards fifty feet from their homes 
—their bodies found, perfectly refrigerated, 
when the snow thawed in the spring. 

He decided presently that deep snow was 
an experience to have just once in a life- 
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time. Once he slipped and plunged head- 
foremost into a drift, and he decided then 
that a man could live his entire life with- 
out snow and be quite happy. 

He plunged on. It seemed to him he had 
wallowed through snow for at least a block, 
and still there was no sign of a hotel. There 
was no sign of anything, just the blackness 
of a snow-filled -prairie night. He won- 
dered if he had perhaps missed his way and 
was now out on the pitiless prairie. 

Suddenly Vincent collided with an ob- 
ject. It was covered with a fur coat. He 
drew back from it hastily. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he shouted, “ but 
I didn’t see you.” 

“Tt’s all right,” a girl’s voice answered 
him merrily. “ Are you one of the pas- 
sengers?”’ 

“Yes,” said Vincent, “and I’m trying 
to find the hotel. I left the station at least 
ten minutes ago, and I haven’t seen a thing 
since.” 

He heard her laugh. ‘“ Well, I’ve just 
stepped out of the station, so you must 
have been walking in circles. It’s a good 
thing I came along, isn’t it? I know all 
about blizzards.” 

“T guess I’d better take your arm,” said 
Vincent. “I can’t see you.” 

“TI guess you had,” she agreed. “TI 
can’t see you either.” 

He took the arm of this pleasant, friend- 
ly, unknown girl—by her voice, he was sure 
that she must be a girl. 

“What train are you on?” he asked. 
‘“‘7’m eastbound.” 

“T’m westbound,” the girl replied. 

Vincent’s heart gave a thump. It couldn’t 
be! Such things didn’t happen! 

Lights appeared hazily through the white 
fog, and when they entered the lobby, Vin- 
cent quickly looked down into her face and 
as quickly she looked up into his. It was 
the girl! 

Evidently she didn’t recognize Vincent, 
or wasn’t going to give him the satisfac- 
tion of admitting it. She wore a nutria 
coat with a collar of silver fox. The glis- 
tening black of the fox brought into relief 
the brilliance of her dark eyes and seemed 
to emphasize the sweet curve of her lower 
lip. She was smiling now. 

“That was a close shave—wasn’t it?” 
she said. “If I hadn’t come along you 
might have kept on walking in circles till 
you dropped from sheer dizziness.” 

She was friendly and pleasant and im- 
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personal. And all day long he had been 
afraid of this girl! 

“Jsn’t it dull, the way we had to sit 
there all day long waiting for the snow to 
be cleared away?” she asked. 

“T thought I’d go crazy,” Vincent said 
feelingly. 

She was looking at him more closely. 

“Why!” she exclaimed. ‘ Weren’t you 
in the berth across from mine?” 

“ Uh—ah—yes.” 

“You just sat there all day long. Why 
under the sun didn’t you come over and 
talk to me?” 

“You were reading a book!” 

“What else was there to do?” 

“ J—I thought you wouldn’t like it,” he 
stammered. 

“ Why shouldn’t I like it?” 

“ Well, you—you didn’t s-s-smile!” he 
blurted. 

“ Good night!” the lovely creature ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Did you want me to send you 
an engraved invitation? Let’s see if there 
are any rooms left.” 

The clerk at the desk beamed upon the 
tall, handsome young man and the pretty, 
rosy-cheeked, brown-eyed girl who accom- 
panied him. 

“T been hopin’ a nice young bridal 
couple would come along,” the clerk con- 
fided to them, “ and I been savin’ a nice 
double room with a bath and a southern 
exposure.” 

““We-—we aren’t together,” Vincent 
hastily said. “ You can let this young lady 
have the room and I'll take something 
else.” 

Vincent was blushing, but the girl was 
only grinning at him. 

“There ain’t any more rooms for 
singles,” the clerk told them. ‘“ You’ll have 
to sleep on a billiard table and the young 
lady ‘ll have to bunk in with four other 
ladies. Which way are you goin’, east or 
west ?” 

“ West,” said the young lady. 

“ Kast,” said Vincent. 

“Huh! Ain’t even goin’ in the same 
direction!” 

“ Just ‘ships that pass in the night,’ ” 
the girl remarked. 

“Look here,” said Vincent, hoarsely, 
“ will you have breakfast with me?” 

“ By breakfast time, I’m apt to be miles 
away from here,” she replied, “ but if the 
tracks aren’t cleared by then—yes, I’ll be 
delighted to have breakfast with you!” 


climbed in between the blankets. 
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“Write east or west down opposite your 
names,” said the clerk, “‘so’s you can be 
called in case the tracks are open before 
mornin’. They got plows clearin’ the right 
o’ way all up and down the division. If 
these trains stay here long there won’t be 
food for anybody. There’s a shortage right 
now, what with all these new oil wells drill- 
in’, and gangs comin’ in by every train, 
and how those guys can eat!” 

Vincent watched the girl sign her name 
in the register. In a firm, girlish hand, she 
wrote, “ Millicent Dane—N. Y. C.—West- 
bound.” 

He took the pen and on the next line 
wrote: 

“Vincent Grover — Hollywood, Califor- 
nia—Eastbound.” 

A forty-year-old bell boy picked up her 
suitcase and started for the stairs. 

“Good night, Mr. Grover,” she said as 
she departed. 

“Good night, Miss Dane,” Vincent re- 
turned, and made his way into the billiard 
room. 

All the tables save one were occupied by 
long restless mounds, which he took to be 
sleeping men or men trying to sleep. He 
went to the table that he was to occupy 
and found that it had been thoughtfully 
provided with a pillow, a thin mattress, and 
several heavy blankets. 

He removed his coat, shirt, trousers, and 
shoes and arranged them on a chair, then 
He lis- 
tened to the buffets of the wind, and pres- 
ently he fell asleep and dreamed vividly. 

Vincent dreamed that he was a trapper, 
the kind of trapper he had seen so many 
times on the Hollywood lots. It was snow- 
ing, and he had been around collecting the 
victims of his trap line. He wore, among 
other things, a coonskin cap, a short bear- 
skin coat, snowshoes. 

He was trudging through heavy snow 
toward a log cabin that was set like a gem 
in dark, gracious pines. A spiral of blue 
smoke made its way from the cabin chim- 
ney into the wintry sky. 

He plodded up hill and down dale to- 
ward this log cabin, and the Vincent who 
slept suspiciously watched the Vincent of 
the dream. The dream Vincent was hurry- 
ing along as fast as his load of freshly 
killed foxes would permit him, and present- 
ly he reached the cabin door. 

Now the door flew open. A lovely, slen- 
der, laughing young woman in pale-blue 
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pyjamas dashed out of the cabin with 
open arms. She flung them around his 
neck. 

She kissed him burningly, and clasped 
him to her breast. There were three small 
children playing on the floor of the cabin, 
and all of them wore pale-blue pyjamas. 
The little ones had adorable faces. 

“Darlings!” she cried. ‘See what 
daddy has brought home? Some beautiful 
pelts!” 

Vincent awoke sharply. He was perspir- 
ing, in spite of the fact that the blankets 
were clutched in a ball in his arms. His 
heart was racing. That dream had been 
pretty vivid. For some time he lay still, 
looking at the shadows on the ceiling of 
the billiard room. 

“Gosh,” Vincent presently addressed 
himself mentally, “this is getting pretty 
serious. I am glad that girl is going West 
and I am going East. I’d be falling in 
love with her if I hung around her much 
longer. If I see much more of her I will 
be talking wedding bells to her, because 
that is the kind of asap I am. He travels 
fastest who travels alone, and a young man 
married is a young man marred. I am 
glad I am going to have breakfast with 
her, though. She certainly is cute. Then it 
will be good-by forever!” 

With that comforting thought he re- 
turned to his interrupted slumbers, and 
presently a rough hand had him by the 


shoulder and a harsh voice was grating into. 


his ear: 

“Say, brother, are you taking the east- 
bound flier?” 

Vincent sat up. “I am,” said he. 

“Well, you better make it snappy. 
She’ll be pulling out in about fifteen min- 
utes.” 

“ Has the snow stopped?” 

“Yep, it stopped along about midnight.” 

“What time is it?” 

“ Goin’ on five.” 

The man started away, and Vincent 
called after him. 

“ How about the westbound?” 

“Oh, she pulled out ten minutes ago.” 

“She didn’t!” he groaned. 

“‘T seen her with my own eyes.” 

Vincent felt sick. That lovely girl was 
gone! 

He dressed hurriedly. He stopped at 
the desk to pay his bill, and was informed 
that his night’s lodgings on the billiard 
table were the railroad’s treat. 
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“T hear the westbound train has gone,” 
said Vincent. 

“ Yep. She hauled out about fifteen min- 
utes ago.” 

“ All the passengers got aboard, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Yep. They’ve all skedaddled.” 

“‘ Nobody left a message for me by any 
chance, did they? My name’s Grover.” 

“ Nope. Sorry.” 

Vincent picked up his suitcase and 
started miserably for the station. She had 
gone without even a word of farewell! 
Well, why not? Who was he in her life— 
just a ship that passed in the night. She 
had said so herself. He would better for- 
get her. She was gone—forever. 

It was still dark. Stars were struggling 
to shine through the thinning clouds, and 
Vincent was enabled to gain a better im- 
pression of Centerville. Just like all the 
other prairie towns, there was a down town 
section with stores, movies and garages, 
and the rest was residential—frame build- 
ings. There were no trees. And every- 
thing was distorted by the snow. It was 
a mighty dreary town. 

He found his train made up and wait- 
ing at the station, end he took his accus- 
tomed seat. The glamour of his trip to the 
East was somehow all gone — spoiled by 
that girl. He wondered if it was going to 
be so easy to get on the stage, after all, 
Why hadn’t he asked that girl for her ad- 
dress? 

Vincent dozed. He was only partly con- 
scious when the train started; was dimly 
aware of it picking up speed. Then he fell 
soundly asleep. 

He was awakened by a touch on the 
shoulder, and looked up to see the smiling 
face of the conductor. 

“ Tickets, please!” 

Vincent absently reached into his coat 
pocket, and his hand encountered nothing 
but emptiness. He became fully awake. 
He looked in his other pockets. Frantical- 
ly, he looked through them all again. 

“Tl be back in a minute,” the conduc- 
tor said. 

Vincent opened his suitcase. He looked 
through it thoroughly. His billfold wasn’t 
there. Now he looked under both seats. 

The truth sank in upon him sickeningly. 
He had lost his ticket and his money. He 
counted the money in his trousers pockets. 
He had seven dollars and forty-three cents. 
He recalled now that he had left his coat 
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hanging over the back of a chair beside the 
billiard table. Foolishly, he hadn’t slept 
with the billfold under his pillow. Some- 
time during the night he had been robbed. 

The conductor returned. 

“ T’ve lost my ticket!” Vincent moaned. 
“ My ticket and all my money but some 
change. What am I going to do?” 

The conductor was duly sympathetic. 
“Where do you think you lost it?” 

Vincent told him the circumstances, and 
the conductor wagged his head. 

“Maybe you dropped it on the floor 
when you were getting dressed. Best thing 
for you to do is to hop off at Centerville 
Junction and catch the milk train into 
Centerville and take a good look.” 

“ But—but—” 

The conductor ended the discussion by 
reaching up and decisively yanking on the 
bell cord. Immediately the Eastern flyer 
started to slow down. 

The ghastly gray of the winter dawn was 
shining over a snowy waste of prairie. A 
water tank floated past, then a cluster of 
buildings, hardly more than mounds of 
snow. How forlorn it all looked! 

He 


was more than fifteen hundred miles from 
Hollywood, and about the same distance 
from his goal—all but dead broke—strand- 
ed in the middle of America! 

It occurred to Vincent Grover as he sank 
to his hips in a snowdrift and watched the 
Eastern flyer pull out, that he was in the 
clutches of an evil destiny. 


VI 


WHEN the milk train rattled into Cen- 
terville about an hour later, Vincent went 
directly to the telegraph office in the sta- 
tion and dispatched wires to four motion 
picture stars of the first magnitude, briefly 
stating his predicament and appealing for 
one hundred dollars. An answer from any 
one of the four would be sufficient to re- 
store Grover to tranquillity. 

This attended to, he made his way 
through the snow to the Centerville Palace 
Hotel, where he made inquiries pertaining 
to his lost billfold. No such article had 
been turned in at the desk. Vincent then 
searched the floor about the table upon 
which he had slept. He shook out the mat- 
tress and the blankets and the pillow, but 
the lost billfold was not to be seen. 

He had concluded this futile and heart- 
breaking task when his roving eye chanced 


Vincent staggered down the aisle. 
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to fall upon a poster, crudely and hastily 
printed, which hung upon the billiard room 
wall. It said: 


DON’T MISS THE BIG FIGHTS!!!! 
FIVE—FIVE—FIVE! 


CENTERVILLE CAR BARNS 
WEDNESDAY, EIGHT O'CLOCK SHARP!! 


THREE FOUR-ROUND HURRICANES! 
Battling Murphy vs. K. O. Kolinsky 
Sailor Sam vs. One Round Morton 
Willy Williams vs. Bluestreak Kohler 


SIX-ROUND SEMI-FINAL 
LOUIS PLIMPO VS. LEFTY ANDERSON 


MAIN BOUT—FIFTEEN ROUNDS 


KARLOS CASTADES vs. MICHAEL MALONE 
(“ Karl the Killer’’) (“‘ Murdering Mike”) 


CAR BARNS—WEDNESDAY-—8 p. m. SHARP 
$5.50 Ringside. All Other Seats $2.20 

Vincent ran his eyes down this sensa- 
tional announcement, and made the men- 
tal observation that in his present state of 
mind he could take on Karl the Killer and 
Murdering Mike at the same time, and lick 
them both. 

He wandered back to the railroad sta- 
tion, and as he entered the time worn struc- 
ture it began to rumble. A train from some- 
where was coming in. Vincent went out on 
the platform. 

A train was rolling into Centerville, but 
it was doing so in a most original manner. 
It was coming in backward. Evidently no 
train was due at this hour, for a crowd was 
forming about Vincent and making com- 
ments. He gathered that the most exciting 
event in Centerville was the arrival of a 
train. 

It was a crack train—all Pullmans. As 
Vincent looked it over his heart began to 
behave peculiarly. There was something 
familiar about that train. To be sure, any 
train of Pullman cars bears a strong family 
resemblance to any other train of Pullman 
cars, but as he watched these roll in he be- 
gan seeing faces at the windows that he 
had seen before. 

He recognized a stout woman with bright 
red hair, then he saw an elderly gentleman 
with a gray beard at another window. Then 
he saw two very blond and curly-headed 
children at still another. 

Then Vincent was sprinting across the 
intervening tracks toward the train, which 
had now stopped. He knocked aside the 
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porter who had descended with a stool, and 
he pushed roughly past a number of indig- 
nant passengers who were crowded in the 
corridor. He dashed up the aisle. 

Millicent Dane looked up from Vol. II 
of her book, and her pink mouth opened 
and her beautiful brown eyes became round 
with astonishment. 


“Why! It’s Mr. Grover!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘ You missed your train! What 
a pity!” 


Vincent didn’t bother to correct her. He 
seized both her hands. 

“You’re back in Centerville!” he cried 
triumphantly. 

He sat down beside her and did not re- 
linquish her hands, and Millicent did not 
appear to think it at all strange that he 
should be so overcome with delight at this 
renewal of their acquaintance. 

“We went almost ten miles,” she ex- 
plained, ‘and then found that a bridge 
was down or out or something. It’s a sin- 
gle track, and we had to back up all the 
way, so a work train could go down there 
or something.” 

Now she gently removed her hands from 
his grasp. 

“‘ We’re apt to be tied up here for hours.” 

“We'll have breakfast together, after 
all!” cried the enraptured young man. 


VII 


Tuey had breakfast in a steamy, greasy 
little restaurant with oilcloth on the table. 
The prices on the typewritten menu were 
exorbitant, as high as the most exclusive 
restaurants in New York or Hollywood— 
one dollar and a half for ham and eggs, for 
example—because the proprietor, present- 
ed with this golden opportunity, had de- 
. cided to become a profiteer. 

But Vincent didn’t mind. He was sit- 
ting across from the most glorious creature 
that an All-Seeing Providence had ever 
fashioned, and, besides, he could safely 
count on a harvest of at least two hundred 
dollars from the seeds he had sown by tele- 
graph an hour ago. 

He must try not to let it be a sad affair, 
this breakfast. True, it was their good- 


by feast. Never after to-day would he see 
this lovely girl again, for he must steel him- 
self, and in New York his career was wait- 
ing. But he must not let her perceive his 
sorrow at this great tragedy; he must be 
gay and merry for her sake. 

She had been reading a tragic book. 
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Some day, years later, he might tell her 
that the greatest tragedy that had ever 
happened was the good-by that they would 
before long be exchanging. - 

“« Just traveling for the fun of it, I sup- 
pose?” he asked lightly. 

“Not by any means,” replied the girl 
with the heavenly eyes. “This is a very 
serious business trip.” 

Vincent was astonished and delighted. 
He had been afraid that she would turn 
out to be the daughter of New York’s big- 
gest banker. 

“ You don’t look like a business woman,” 
he said boldly. 

“Well, I’m not one—exactly,” she ad- 
mitted. ‘To tell the truth, I’m on my 
way to Hollywood to try to get into the 
movies. I’ve been trying to get on the 
stage in New York, but they didn’t seem 
to appreciate my talents, so I decided to 
go West where a hard-working girl has a 
chance.” 

“ That’s funny,” Vincent murmured. 
“ Tm leaving Hollywood for New York for 
the same identical reason. I’ve been try- 
ing to get into the pictures for five years, 
and I made up my mind to go to New 
York and get on the stage—where a hard- 
working man has a chance!” 

They began to laugh. They sat and 
looked into each other’s eyes and laughed 
and laughed. 

“It’s all so funny!” Vincent choked. 

“Tsn’t it? And it’s so funny, the way 
we keep meeting and meeting—just as if 
fate were trying to throw us together.” 

Vincent instantly became very serious. 
“There may be something in that,” he 
said. ‘Gosh, I hadn’t thought of that. 
Ever since our trains met last night we’ve 
been thrown together, time after time. 
Look at the way we were thrown together 
in the blizzard outside the station last 
night! It certainly does look like fate.” 

The girl with the seductive pink mouth 
evidently didn’t share his enthusiasm. 

“Well, all the fate in the world won’t 
keep me from reaching Hollywood and get- 
ting into the pictures,” she declared. 

“ Absolutely!” he sided with her. 
“ That’s just what I say. I’m going to 
New York and get on the stage if I have to 
walk every step of the way. You know, 
Miss Dane,” he said, confidentially, “‘ you 

ought to make a hit in the pictures.” 

She looked at him respectfully. 

“ Do you really think so?” 
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“Do I really think so!” he exclaimed. 

“T wish you'd tell me the honest truth, 
just as one member of the profession to 
another. Do you honestly think I’ll do?” 

Vincent contemplated her soberly, and 
very soberly he nodded. 

“Tt all depends on your getting started 
right, if you know what I mean,” he said. 
“There are ten thousand people in and 
around Hollywood trying to get into the 
pics, and at least a third of them are good- 
looking girls. My Lord, you never saw so 
many good-Icoking girls in your life as 
there are out there! Well, that makes your 
chances seem pretty slim, but the fact is, 
you have something that not one in a thou- 
sand of them have.” 

He paused. The beautiful girl was lean- 
ing toward him, hanging on his every word 
with fascinated eyes. 

“‘ Sex appeal?” she said. 

Vincent blushed furiously. He had never 
liked that phrase which is used so com- 
monly in and about Hollywood. 

‘“‘ You—you’ve got a tremendous amount 
of—uh—um—lIt!” he blurted. ‘I guess I 
mean personality. You’re just the type 
they’re looking for for star material. You 
—you’re rather small and slim and—and 
terribly pretty. You’ve got beau-beautiful 
eyes and—and a lovely nose. And your 
mouth—” He floundered, halted. 

““My mouth?” she sweetly encouraged 
him. 

“Tt was meant to be kissed!” he 
shouted. 

People at adjoining tables were craning 
their necks and straining their ears in an 
attempt to listen in on this amazing con- 
versation, and in his excitement Vincent 
was making it easier and easier for them. 

“You understand, I’m speaking profes- 
sionally,” he remarked. 

“T know, I know,” she murmured. 

“JT mean, from the standpoint of the 
movie audience.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand. You think 
that’s what they want, do you?” 

“Do I?” he cried. ‘I know it’s what 
they want. Pick a girl whom you'd like 
to take into your arms and hug and kiss, 
and you can bet your sweet life there are 
millions of men who would like to do the 
same thing.” 

‘“‘T think that’s terribly interesting,” she 
said. “ And it is certainly a pleasure to 
know that a real professional thinks I have 
the qualities they want.” 


“You’ve got beautiful legs,” Vincent 
went on. “I don’t think I ever saw a more 
beautiful pair ofi—um—ankles in my life, 
Miss Dane!” 

“ Professionally speaking,” she suggest- 
ed softly. 

“ Absolutely! And legs count for a lot. 
And you’ve got a marvelous profile. You’d 
be surprised to know how many famous 
girls there are on the screen who don’t dare 
show their profiles. As a matter of fact, 
almost all of them have some bad shooting 
angle to their face. With some it’s the left 
quarter, with others it’s the right quarter, 
and with a few it’s even the full. But I’ve 
been looking at your face carefully, and I 
can’t see a single angle that isn’t perfect. 
It’s perfect on the profile, perfect on the 
full, and perfect on the quarters. I hope 
I’m not boring you with all this shop talk.” 

“Oh, by no means, Mr. Grover! What 
you say really fascinates me. I’ve never 
had a professional tell me about my stock 
in trade, and it’s really all most valuable. 
Do go on.” 

“T was going to say your eyes are won- 
derful—from a photographic standpoint,” 
Vincent continued obligingly. ‘‘ They are 
just the right shade of brown. Sometimes 
if they’re too dark, they look starey on the 
screen, and eyes that are too light come 
through looking as if they were sort of 
blind or something. Baby blue eyes often 
come through like that, but yours are just 
right. They will photograph dark, but 
they will come through good and bright. I 
am willing to bet, taking you all in all, that 
you will screen like a house afire. You 
have just the right kind of features.” 

“Your ham and eggs are getting cold, 
Mr. Grover.” 

““ What do I care? When I get started 
talking about art, I just forget everything 
else.” 

‘“* Do tell me some more about it.” 

“Well, I was going to say this. I was 
going to say that I’ll mail you some letters 
from New York to a lot of people I know 
out there. You see, you’ve got to get start- 
ed right. If you go through the mill the 
way most people do, you'll get a terrible 
lot of discouragement. You file your name 
with all the casting directors, and when 
they need atmosphere they send for you. 
You may work years before you’re recog- 
nized. Don’t make my mistake.” 

“What was your mistake, Mr. Grover?” 

“ Well,” he replied, “‘ I was too proud to 
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accept any pull. You see, I know most of 
the big male stars personally, and time 
after time one or another of them has 
wanted to give me a part, simply because 
they knew how crazy I was to get a start, 
but I wouldn’t accept their help.” 

“You wanted every step up the ladder 
to be merited,” the girl said helpfully. 

He nodded vigorously. ‘I did, and it 
was a mistake. I realize now that you’ve 
got to use every bit of help that comes 
your way, and that’s why I’m going to give 
you letters to some of these stars. They’ll 
see that you meet directors and that you 
have screen tests without a lot of delay. 
You know, I sort of wish I was out there to 
help you. I know all the ropes so well, 
and a beautiful girl like you starting in— 
You know, there are all kinds of pitfalls 
out there for an inexperienced girl. There 
are all sorts of fly-by-night companies, for 
one thing, and you'll starve to death if you 
tie up with them. Then there are a lot of 
cads out there, too.” 

“ Cads?” Millicent inquired interestedly. 

“TI mean rotters. They go out there, 
knowing darned well that all these extra 
girls have a pretty hard time of it, and 
they prey on them. It just makes me sick 


to my stomach to see those fellows work. 
They have swell cars and plenty of money. 


Oh, you know! A girl can’t find work, 
and her money gives out, and then one of 
these rotters steps up and does his stuff.” 

“ None of them will get me,” Millicent 
said firmly. 

“You can bet they wouldn’t if I was 
around,” the young man declared fiercely. 
“Oh, there are so many things you ought 
to know before you get started out there. 
Just for example: you are so terribly pretty 
that you are very apt to be cast in a pic- 
ture starring one of the female stars, and 
she will get jealous and see to it that you 
get rotten lighting so that you will photo- 
graph wrong and look awful. Believe me, 
they can do it, and they do, too.” 

“‘T had no idea a girl had to think of so 
many things,” Millicent remarked. “I do 
wish you were going to be in Hollywood 
to give me a helping hand. I know I could 
trust you.” 

“Nothing would give me_ greater 
pleasure,” Vincent said, gallantly; “ and if 
it wasn’t that I am so sure my career is 
waiting for me in New York, I wouldn’t 
hesitate a minute, but would turn right 
around and go back to Hollywood so I 
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could see that you got started right. And 
I think it’s mighty funny, the way fate 
keeps throwing us together, as if it meant 
something. It’s just as if fate wanted us 
to stay together.” 

“I guess you pay your check at the 
cashier’s desk,” Millicent suggested. 
“Don’t you think we’d better go down to 
the station and see what they’re doing 
about my train? I don’t want to miss it, 
you know.” 

“You might stay over until to-night’s 
train,” he volunteered, but there was no 
response to this idea. 

Millicent sprang up. Vincent paid his 
check, thereby reducing his total worldly 
fortune to eighty eight cents, and they 
hastened down Mississippi Street to the 
station. 

“Tl send you those letters as soon as 
I’m located in New York,” Vincent prom- 
ised. “I know you’re going to make good, 
anyway, but I don’t want you to make my 
mistake. Use every bit of pull you can 
get. The minute you land, you might go 
right to the M. M. studio, on Sunset Boule- 
vard, and tell Mr. Billings, the casting di- 
rector, I told you personally to look him 
up. Thumborg is putting on a big spec- 
tacle, and he’s going to be using lots of 
people for several weeks.” 

“T don’t know how I can ever thank 
you,” Millicent said as they reached the 
station. “ You’ve been a perfect peach, 
and I’m going to use every scrap of advice 
you’ve given me. I—I really hate to have 
to say good-by, Mr. Grover. It just seems 
as if I’ve known you for years.” 

“Well, believe me, Miss Dane, it hurts 
me a lot more than it does you. If you 
stayed here much longer, I’m afraid I 
would start saying some rash things to you. 
I don’t know when I’ve ever known a girl 
who affected me so. I think—” 

“T really must be getting aboard, Mr. 
Grover,” she said, hastily. “So I’ll say 
good-by here. Thank you so much! I 
wish you all the luck in the world, and I 
know you're going to take New York by 
storm.” 

“Tf I was a tenth as sure of my making 
good as I am of you making good,” was 
Vincent’s gallant comeback, “I certainly 
wouldn’t have anything to worry about. 
Personally, I think you are the most beau- 
tiful girl I ever saw in my life, and if I had 
my way about it—” 

“TI really must be getting aboard,” she 
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broke in breathlessly. “ It’s been just won- 
derful to know you. Good-by—and thanks 
so much for your wonderful advice—and 
the breakfast—and everything.” 

“ Good-by,” Vincent blurted, as she 
started away. 

He was more than a little hurt. She was 
acting as if she actually wanted to get rid 
of him. Gee, how lonesome this town would 
be with her gone! How lonesome the whole 
world would be! The idea of her going 
out of his life forever this way made him 
positively sick. 

He saw her hurry to the door and throw 
it open. How slender and cute she was! 
What lovely legs she had! ‘ What an ador- 
able creature she was in every solitary re- 
spect! Why hadn’t he had enough nerve 
to kiss her good-by? She wouldn’t have 
minded, maybe. And how wonderful it 
would have been to go through life with the 
remembrance of that kiss! 

Damn it, he would kiss her good-by! 
He would go aboard the train and kiss her! 

Transforming the impulse promptly into 
action, Vincent ran to the station door and 
threw it open. Outside he stopped. There 
was no train out there. 

A lot of people were standing around, 
and he suddenly saw her in animated con- 
versation with the station agent. 

She turned away from the man as Vin- 
cent came up. She was pale, and she looked 
frightened. At sight of Vincent she made 
a gesture of despair. 

“Tt left ten minutes ago!” she wailed. 

“ Left?” Vincent mumbled. 

“They routed it over the Southern and 
Western, and there won’t be another train 
until midnight!” 

VIII 


“ Fate,” Vincent said, cheerfully, “ cer- 
tainly does seem to want to throw us to- 
gether and keep us together.” 

“ Please,” she begged, “don’t say any- 
thing more about fate. If you knew how 
I detest this tuwn! If you knew how 
I hate snow! If you knew how anxious 
I am to reach Hollywood!” 

“ Well,” he conceded, “I’m sorry you 
feel that way. At least, you won’t be lone- 
some. We—we have each other.” 

“ How are we going to kill all this time 
in—in this dreadful hole?” she demanded. 

“T don’t mind it a bit,” the philosopher. 
replied, “as long as you’re here. I don’t 
know when I’ve met a girl—” 


“ Please,” she pleaded, gnawing at her 
rosy nether lip, “ don’t start that again.” 

Vincent looked hurt. 

“Gee whiz, I certainly didn’t mean to 
offend you!” he declared. ‘ My gosh, I 
didn’t think you thought I was insulting 
you or something. I have certainly tried 
to be nothing but perfectly friendly, and if 
you're going to go and get sore—” 

“T’m not sore, really. I’m just terribly 
nervous over all these delays. Only please 
don’t start off again and say that you don’t 
know when you’ve met a girl—and so on, 
and so on, and so on!” 

“I’m certainly sorry to have offended 
you,” he apologized bitterly. 

“Let’s not quarrel,” the girl remarked 
practically. ‘Shall we look this horrid 
town over and see if there’s a movie or 
something?” 

It occurred to Vincent now that he had 
just eighty eight cents in his pocket. If 
he intended to entertain this glorious girl 
as regally as he wished, answers to those 
four telegrams would have to start coming 
in pretty soon. 

He explained to her that he expected a 
telegram, and they stopped at the telegraph 
counter, but there was nothing for him. 

They wandered aimlessly up Mississippi 
to Main and down Main to the end where 
the old car barns were standing in all their 
squat ugliness. This old weather-beaten 
frame structure was plastered with an- 
nouncements of the fights that would take 
place this evening. Vincent and Millicent 
stopped to read them. 

There was one large lithographic like- 
ness of Karl the Killer. His fists were in 
gloves, and these were held before him in 
such a manner that it revealed his tremen- 
dous muscular development. He was a 
hardy looking specimen, and Millicent, 
looking at him, shuddered. 

“T think it’s simply too disgusting for 
words, the way two men will train for 
weeks to go into the ring and try to mur- 
der each other,” she remarked. 

“It’s pretty disgusting,” Vincent agreed. 

“It’s brutal!” she exclaimed, gaining en- 
thusiasm for her theme. ‘“ How people 
can tolerate such brutality is more than I 
can understand. It makes you wonder if 
civilization is much ahead of the days of 
cave men. Fighters are such brutes.” 

“They are pretty rough,” Vincent ad- 
mitted. 

“T’ve often wanted to talk to one of 
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them,” the girl expanded, “ just to see what 
one of them is like. It would be like look- 
ing into a cage at some animal.” 

“ Some of them are worse than animals,” 
Vincent conceded. 

“Think of men deliberately trying to 
knock each other unconscious!” Miss Dane 
said, and shivered with distaste. “ They 
even name some of them Knock-out this 
and Knock-out that. And men actually 
pay money to sit there and watch them 
try to destroy each other! Some women 
do, too, but they aren’t real women. 
There’s something the matter with such 
women.” 

“You bet,” Vincent agreed. ‘“ That’s 
what I like about you. You aren’t the kind 
of girl who would go crazy about a prize 
fighter.” 

“ Humph!” Millicent snorted delicately. 
“T wouldn’t be seen on the street with one 
of them.” 

Vincent looked thoughtful. ‘TI sort of 
had a notion once that I’d like to be a prize 
fighter.” 

“ Aren’t you glad that you didn’t?” 

“You bet.” 

Having established an interest in com- 


mon, at least on the subject of pugilism, 
they sauntered back down Main Street to- 
ward the center of town. 

Boys and men were shoveling snow from 
the narrow sidewalks into the street, and 
there were stretches of sidewalk too narrow 


for two people to go abreast. When they 
came to these stretches, Millicent would 
take the lead and Vincent would follow. 

They were talking about the movies 
again when the excitement happened. Vin- 
cent was concluding his remarks by saying, 
fervently: 

“T certainly do wish I was going to be 
there in Hollywood to sort of get you start- 
ed right and show you the short cuts. I 
know you're going to make good in a big 
way, once you get on the inside. And I 
don’t mind saying, it would be a lot of fun 
for us to sort of play around out there to- 
gether. I don’t know when I’ve met a 
girl—” 

“ Well, you’re going East and I’m going 
West,” Millicent sharply headed him off. 


They were approaching a group of three. 


men, who appeared to be talking heatedly. 
At least, they were brandishing their hands, 
and their faces were close together, and the 
vapor of their warm breaths upon the cold 
air floated above them in steam. 
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One of the men was tall and lanky. He 
seemed to be doing most of the talking and 
most of the brandishing. He wore a soft 
brown hat, tilted up in the back and down 
in front. He had a slit of a mouth, to- 
bacco-stained teeth, and the nose of an 
eagle. He reminded Vincent of a scare- 
crow, flapping his long, skinny arms around 
that way. 

Suddenly this tall, lanky individual an- 
grily turned from the two other men and 
strode away. He would have to pass Mil- 
licent and Vincent, who were walking in 
single file along one of the narrow stretches. 

The tall man came striding along. He 
glared at Millicent and, what was more, he 
didn’t get out of the patu to let her pass. 
He was, Vincent realized, going to make 
Millicent get out of the path. And Vin- 
cent was delighted to see that Millicent 
wasn’t going to let him force her off the 
path. 

Then Vincent Grover suddenly lost every 
vestige of his color. The man had stretched 
out his arm and had forced Millicent off 
the path into snow to her knees, and now 
she stood there, looking back over her 
shoulder at him with flashing, furious eyes. 

Now the fellow was striding toward Vin- 
cent. 

“Wait a minute,” Grover said in a low 
voice. 

The man gave him a poisonous look and 
stopped. He placed his bony red hands on 
his hips and looked at Vincent. 

“ Well, who the hell do you think you 
are?” he snapped. 

“T happen to be with that lady you just 
shoved into the snow,” Vincent replied, 
“and I think you’d better go right back 
and apologize.” 

“Get out of my way, rat,” the tall man 
snarled. 

If Vincent hadn’t been a trained fighter, 
with a good many battles in the amateur 
ring to his experience, he might not have 
hit the stranger just where he wanted to hit 
him. He wanted to hit him in the left eye, 
and it was in the left eye that he hit him. 

It was really a magnificent wallop, a 
straight arm punch that didn’t travel more 
than ten inches, and you would have 
thought, from the way the tall man re- 
sponded to it, that he had been suddenly 
presented with the left hind hoof of a 
death-dealing mule. 

He snapped over backward and landed, 
floundering, in the deep, soft, fluffy snow. 
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He landed so hard that he almost went out 
of sight, and he finally sat up roaring with 
pain and rage, holding both hands to the 
injured organ. 

“Good for you!” Millicent applauded. 

Then it was that the excitement began. 

A dense crowd immediately gathered. A 
heavily built man in a blue uniform sport- 
ing brass buttons shouldered his way 
through. He carried a varnished hickory 
club in one hand, and he shook it menac- 
ingly at Vincent. 

“You come along with me, guy,” the 
majesty of the law commanded. 

“ But he pushed this young lady into the 
snow!” Vincent protested. 

“None o’ your lip. Come along.” 

A wisp of a man was plucking at Vin- 
cent’s sleeve and looking into his face ad- 
miringly. 

“Say,” he lisped. 
here, ain’t you?” 

“‘ What of it?” Vincent snarled. 

“Only that this guy you just socked in 
the eye is the mayor of Centerville, fella, 
that’s all,” the little man softly explained. 


IX 


A FAT man with warm brown eyes start- 
ed to speak to Vincent, then changed his 
mind and reinserted into his mouth the 
stub of a blond cigar. 

Millicent was standing beside Vincent in 
the gathering crowd, and he said to her, 
almost roughly: 

“ Get out of this, Miss Dane. Go down 
to the station and wait for me. I'll be out 
of this jam in no time. I don’t like to see 
a girl like you mixed up—” 

“Come on along, you!” the officer or- 
dered. 

“ All 
growled. 

“ And so am I!” Millicent said spirited- 
ly. “You were perfectly justified in hit- 
ting that big bully and—” 

“Tell it to the judge. Stop blocking 
traffic,” the policeman suggested scath- 
ingly. 

“T will! 
girl retorted. 

They started for the police station, Vin- 
cent and Millicent in front with the officer, 
followed by what appeared, at a rough 
guess, to be half of Centerville. 

They walked down Main Street, the 
crowd swelling as it progressed, to Belview 
Avenue. Around the corner on Belview 


“You're a stranger 


right, I’m coming,” Vincent 


You bet I will!” the indignant 
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stood a three-story frame building which 
served the purpose of police station, town 
hall, and county jail. 

Justice in Centerville was swift and sim- 
ple. The policeman marched Vincent into 
a large room full of empty rows of benches, 
at one end of which, at a raised desk, sat 
a red-faced old man with white hair and 
choleric blue eyes. He evidently was the 
magistrate. Two court attendants who 
were sprawled in chairs sprang up as the 
mob surged into the court room, and on 
their faces, as well as that of the judge, ex- 
pressions of interest appeared. You might 
have gathered that business was dull and 
they were relieved to have the monotony 
broken. 

Quickly Vincent was thrust before his 
honor, and hardly had he reached the end 
of the room than every seat in the court 
room was filled. It was no everyday oc- 
currence to witness the trial of a man who 
had just landed a neat wallop in the eye 
of the mayor! 

The mayor, whose left eye was now all 
but closed, pushed his way through and 
faced the judge with folded arms. 

“ Judge Horkel,” he said, “ I charge this 
fellow here with deliberate and premedi- 
tated assault and battery, and I want him 
locked up for sixty days!” 

“ He’s a liar!” Vincent shouted. 

“Order in the court!” Judge Horkel 
roared. 

“‘ He pushed me off the sidewalk into the 
snow—” Millicent excitedly began. 

“If you’re a witness in this case,” the 
judge thundered, “wait till your turn 
comes, ma’am. Prisoner, take the witness 
chair.” 

“ But, great grief, all I did to him—” 

“ Are you goin’ to take the witness stand 
or ain’t you?” 

“Tl take the stand first myself,” the 
mayor said. “I reckon I’m the chief wit- 
ness. It was me that he wantonly and 
feloniously struck down.” 

“ All right, mayor. Set down, will you?” 
Judge Horkel suggested. ‘“ Let’s get these 
proceedings under way. I don’t want this 
trial to drag on forever.” 

The mayor of Centerville, thus admon- 
ished, took his place in the witness chair 
and began his story. 

“Tt seems that I was walking down 
Main Street in front of Oberwanger’s hard- 
ware store,” he said rapidly, as he held a 
handkerchief to his closed and discolored 
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eye, “and this fellow here hauled off, and 
without any warning or cause whatsoever, 
he hit me in the eye and knocked me down 
in the snow, and I want the dirty skunk 
locked up for sixty days.” 

“Ts that all there is to your story?” the 
judge asked. 

“Yes, your honor. I reckon it’s enough, 
ain’t it?” 

“T’ll allow that it makes out a pretty 
serious case against this young fellow here. 
A pretty serious case! Were there any 
witnesses to this foul, unwarranted and fe- 
lonious assault upon our mayor?” 

Half the court room rose to its feet and 
the walls shook to the thunder of yeses. 

“Order in the court!” Judge Horkel 
roared. 

“JT saw it too!” Millicent chimed in. 

“We will hear your story directly, 
ma’am. I want some of you other wit- 
nesses to come up here and give your tes- 
timony. Hank Stivers, you come up. And 
I guess Bill Stegg and Amos Jallicker will 
be enough. You three witnesses, come up 
here and set down in the front row.” 

The three men thus addressed came up 
and took seats in the front row, all grin- 
ning. 

“ That ‘ll be all your testimony I’ll want 
fer the time bein’,” the judge said to the 
mayor. “ Just step down if you will kind- 
ly, and let me hear from Bill Stegg.” 

The mayor of Centerville stepped down, 
found a chair, and lowered himself into it 
with a grimace of pain. 

Bill Stegg, who had watery blue eyes and 
a glistening red nose, shuffled to the wit- 
ness chair and sat down, folded his hands 
complacently upon his large stomach, and 
faced. the court room. 

“Did you see this felonious and unwar- 
ranted attack upon the mayor of our com- 
munity?” his honor asked. 

“T did, your honor.” 

“Were you standin’ where you could 
see it quite plainly?” 

‘“ Ves, your honor. I was standing in 
the doorway of Oberwanger’s hardware 
store when it all happened. I sure saw it 
all.” 

“Very well, Mr. Stegg. Will you now 
be so kind as to tell this court just what it 
was you saw?” 

“T’ll be very glad to oblige your honor,” 
said Mr. Stegg. ‘I was standin’ there in 
the doorway passin’ the time of day with 
my good friend and fellow citizen Mr. 
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Oberwanger, when I see the mayor comin’ 
down the street. The prisoner here was a 
comin’ toward him at a rapid pace. He 
looked mad about somethin’, 

“ Well, sir, there was a leetle mite of a 
dog a standin’ in front of the store, and 
when the mayor come along, big hearted 
and gentle as he is to all dumb critters, 
what did he do but reach down and pat the 
dog on the head. When he stood up, this 
prisoner here socked him a nasty one right 
in the eye. And that’s about all I’ve got 
to testify, your honor.” 

Millicent was on her feet. 

“ Your honor, I never heard anything so 
preposterous in all my life. This man is 
spinning a fairy tale. There wasn’t a dog 
in sight. Your mayor simply brushed me 
aside into the snow, and when Mr. Grover 
demanded that he apolo—” 

“Look here, young lady,” Judge Horkel 
sharply reprimanded her, “I am here to 
judge the facts as they are presented to 
me, and when it comes your turn to speak 
you'll hear about it, and until it does come 
your turn you set there and keep still!” 

Millicent looked at Vincent, and he 
edged his chair a little closer to her and 
whispered into her ear: 

“ They’re going to frame me up so tight 
there won’t be a loophole to crawl out of.” 

“Next witness—Hank Stivers—and no 
whisperin’ in this court!” Judge Horkel 
shouted. 

Hank Stivers was an apologetic looking 
man of middle years. He looked fright- 
ened, and he had a furtive eye. 

“Hank, do you solemnly swear to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothin’ but 
the truth?” 

“Yes, your honor, I aim to be free and 
aboveboard. It’s always been my motto— 
be free and aboveboard to others, and 
others.will be free and aboveboard to you.” 

“Where were you standin’ when this 
wanton and deplorable attack upon our 
mayor took place?” 

“T was standin’ there in the doorway of 
Oberwanger’s hardware store right beside 
Mr. Stegg, who just gave his evidence, your 
honor. I seen it all.” 

“Tell the court just what you saw, Mr. 
Stivers.” 

“Well, your honor, I was standin’ there, 
and it was just like Mr. Stegg says. The 
mayor he come along and stooped down to 
pat that dog, and this fella here he socked 
him a mean one and knocked him down.” 
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“Tet me get this straight, Mr. Stivers. 
Did the mayor say anythin’ of a cross or 
angry nature to the prisoner?” 

““Oh, my Heavens no, judge!” the wit- 
ness protested. ‘“ The mayor was walkin’ 
along as peaceable as a lamb, and this fel- 
low all of a sudden let a yell out of him 
and smacked him. It looked to me just 
like a case of downright brutality.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Stivers. That will be 
all. You can step down. It’s beginnin’ to 
look to me as if the net is closin’ tighter 
and tighter around the prisoner. Mr. Jal- 
licker, will you be so kind as to take the 
witness stand?” 

Mr. Amos Jallicker arose. He had bee- 
tling brows and a surly, thick mouth. He 
hadn’t shaved in some time, and this over- 
sight gave to his appearance a coarse, re- 
pellent aspect. 

He reminded Vincent of a frog squat- 
ting as he settled down in the witness chair, 
and, as the others had done, folded his red 
hands on his prominent paunch. 

“Well, Mr. Jallicker,” said the judge, 
“I'd like to hear your side of the story.” 

“ Your henor,” Mr. Jallicker began in a 
hoarse voice that hinted of a fondness for 
alcohol in almost any form, “it was my 
dawg that the mayor stooped down to pat 
—my own little dawg.” 

“ What kind of a dog is this, Mr. Jal- 
licker?” 

“It’s a little black and tan dawg, your 
honor.” 

“ And you saw with your own eyes the 
mayor stoop down to pat this dog of yours, 
Mr. Jallicker?” 

“Yes, sir, I saw it all.” 

“Where were you standin’?” 

“‘T was standin’ right there in the door- 
way of Oberwanger’s hardware store, your 
honor.” 

Vincent was on his feet. 

“TI object,” he shouted. 

“ On what grounds?” the glowering mag- 
istrate snapped. 

“T don’t believe there’s a doorway in 
Centerville large enough to hold the mob 
that says it saw me hit your mayor when 
he stooped down and patted a dog. Fur- 
thermore, there wasn’t a dog in sight. If 
you call this justice—” 

“Shut your mouth!” Judge Horkel 
roared. “I’m handin’ out justice in the 
court room, and I’m not askin’ for any help 
from you. What’s more, your objection is 
overruled. Set down!” 
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Vincent sat down, and the judge turned 
back to the witness. 

“You saw this defendant wantonly and 
viciously attack our mayor, just as the 
other witnesses have said?” 

“T cert’n’y did, your honor!” 

Judge Horkel turned to the mayor. “ Do 
you want to have any more witnesses called 
to testify for you, mayor? If so, there’s a 
whole court room full of them.” 

The mayor only shook his head. 

“Very well,” the judge said, “ we will 
now hear from the defendant’s witnesses. 
Where are your witnesses, young feller?” 

“The only witness I’ve got is Miss 
Dane.” 

“ All right. 
take the stand.” 

The crowded court room was hushed as 
the beautiful girl stood up and walked 
briskly to the witness chair. She settled 
down and looked out defiantly at the sea 
of faces. 

“ What’s your name?” 

“ Millicent Dane.” 

“ What’s your age?” 

“ Nineteen.” 

“ Married or single?” 

‘* Single.” 

“Single! Well, what in Sam Hill are 
you doin’ gallivantin’ around with this fe- 
lonious character?” 

“Our trains were snowbound, and this 
morning we missed them.” 

The judge leaned out and looked down 
at her. 

“Were you prop’ly introduced?” 

“What difference does that make?” 

“Tt just shows us somethin’ about your 
character, that’s all. You wasn’t prop’ly 
introduced to the prisoner and yet you ap- 
pear to know him real well. H-m! Never 
saw him before last night, eh?” 

“No, we met for the first time last 
night.” 

“ And you both missed your trains, eh?” 

“Yes, we both missed our trains.” 

“Well, all I can say is that it looks 
purty queer to me. Pur-ty queer! I don’t 
know but what it looks purty suspicious, 
too. Well, get along with your story.” 

“T was walking down Main Street along 
a path between piles of snow, and Mr. 
Grover was behind me when the mayor 
came along and pushed me off the path into 
the snow. I turned in time to hear Mr. 
Grover demand that the fellow apologize 
to me, and when he wouldn’t and attempt- 


Miss Dane, now you can 
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ed to push Mr. Grover aside, Mr. Grover 
hit him in the eye. I am only sorry he 
didn’t hit him in both eyes, as well as in 
the nose and mouth!” 

The judge looked at her through nar- 
rowed eyes and slowly and ponderously 
nodded his head. 

“So you weren’t prop’ly introduced to 
each other, eh? All right. You can get 
down. Prisoner, take the stand!” 

When Vincent had obeyed this instruc- 
tion, Judge Horkel looked at him for a long 
time before he spoke. 

“ What’s your full name?” he barked. 

“Vincent Grover.” 

“T mean, what’s your real name?” 

“That is my real name.” 

“Sure it ain’t an alias?” 

“Of course, I’m sure.” 

“Oh, very well. What’s your occupa- 
tion?” 

“*T—I’m an actor.” 

The court room suddenly hummed. 
Judge Horkel banged on the desk with his 
gavel, and when silence was restored he 
said to Vincent: 

“ A picture actor or a stage actor?” 

“T’ve been a picture actor and I’m go- 


ing to be a stage actor,” Vincent replied. 
“ That’s what I’m going to New York for 
—to get on the stage.” 

“ Mebbe you are and mebbe you ain’t. 


That’s for me to decide. Do you know 
that you are charged with a mighty serious 
offense? So you come from Hollywood, do 
you?” 

“Yes, your honor.” 

“Out there where they have all them 
orgies and carryings on, eh?” 

“T’ve never seen any orgies in Holly- 
wood.” , 

“ But, just the same, you come from that 
sink of iniquity, don’t you?” 

“IT come from Hollywood, yes.” 

“Then I reckon we can draw our own 
conclusions. You come to an innocent, 
wholesome town like Centerville, and you 
think you can get away with the low and 
felonious acts that happen every day in 
Hollywood, don’t you?” 

“Look here,” Vincent snapped. “TI re- 
fuse to let you frame me up the way you’re 
trying to do. I teach a Sunday school class 
in Hollywood, if you want to know it, and 
I’m looked upon out there as a respectable 
man. I come here to this town of yours, 
and the first thing that happens is that 
your mayor insults this young lady.” 
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“So that’s your story, is it?” 

“ You bet it’s my story!” 

“And you’re going to stick to it?” 

“T certainly am, and I’m entitled to a 
fair deal, too. I won’t stand for any wom- 
an being insulted and—” 

“ That ’ll be all from you!” Judge Hor- 
kel roared. ‘“ You’ve cast a smirch on the 
fair name of Centerville. You’ve been go- 
in’ around with a girl you ain’t been prop’- 
ly introduced to, accordin’ to her own tes- 
timony. And to add insult to injury, you 
wantonly and maliciously and with pre- 
meditation, strike our leading citizen in the 
eye. I find you guilty!” 


>, « 


A CHEER arose in the court room. Mil- 
licent sprang to her feet. 

“T think it’s rank 
stormed. 

‘“Set down. I ain’t passed sentence yet. 
Prisoner, stand up and receive your sen- 
tence.” 

White of face, gray of lip, Vincent 
Grover stood up. 

“T find you guilty, prisoner, of strikin’, 
beatin’, maulin’, mistreatin’, attackin’, and 
otherwise makin’ injurious advances to the 
person of the mayor of Centerville. The 
sentence is sixty days on the road gang— 
or fifty dollars and costs. Cough up!” 

Vincent reached into his pocket. His 
beaten spirit must tolerate further humilia- 
tion. He pulled the eighty-eight cents from 
his pocket. 

“It’s all I have,” he confessed. ‘I was 
robbed last night in your leading hotel.” 

“There you go, castin’ more aspersions 
on the fair name of our city!” 

“‘There’s nothing for me to do but work 
it out.” 

“ That’s jest what I thought! You're 
nothin’ but a well-dressed vagrant. Bailiff, 
put him to work shovelin’ snow with the 
rest of the tramps!” 

“ Wait!” Millicent cried. 
fine!” 

“No!” Vincent protested firmly. 

But she was opening her purse. Care- 
fully she counted out fifty dollars. All she 
had left in the world now was some silver. 

She placed the pile of bills on the judge’s 
desk. 

“ There’s your fifty dollars!” she cried 
triumphantly. 

“Well, how about the costs?” he 
growled. 


injustice!” she 


“Tl pay his 
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“ How much are the costs?” 

“ Eighteen dollars and fifty cents.” 

“ But I haven’t got it!” 

“ Then your fifty will stay here till you 
do get it.” 

The judge picked up the bills and pushed 
them, into his pocket. 

Millicent turned helplessly to Vincent. 

“Listen,” he said. “ Hustle down to 
the station and see if there are telegrams 
for me. I wired four prominent Holly- 
wood men this morning and asked them 
each for a hundred.” 

Millicent explained the situation to the 
judge, and he ordered that the prisoner be 
held pending her return. 

She returned in about ten minutes, 
breathless, bearing in her hand four yellow 
envelopes. 

Vincent seized them and opened the first 
one. It read: 


Greatly regret Mr. Randolph away on location 
in the Mohave Desert. Will refer your request 
to his attention on his return in two weeks. 

WILKES VADERHORN, 
Secretary to Reynard Randolph. 


With shaking fingers he tore open an- 
other envelope and read: 


Sorry, old man, but wife has just won suit for 
more alimony. Am absolutely strapped. 
WINSHIP AVERY. 


With a frantically beating heart, Vincent 
tore open the third envelope, and his eyes 
fell upon the following: 


Extremely sorry for your predicament, but am 
suing for salary on last contract and am abso- 
lutely stony. Oscar JAMESON. 


Hoping against hope, Vincent opened 
the remaining telegram — his last chance. 


The words would not focus. In his agita- 
tion they blurred before his eyes. And 
finally they settled down and made sense. 
And this was what he read: 


You’ve got a lot of nerve ducking out of town 
and leaving me fifteen pounds overweight and 
two more chins than my public will permit me to 
have. I should do favors for you. Positively 
nothing doing. CourTNEY Homer. 


With a groan Vincent crumpled the tele- 
grams into a ball and tossed the ball into 
a wastebasket. He was pale. His eyes 
were staring, and his lips were dry. He 
licked them. 

“Every one of them turned me down,” 
he moaned. “Now listen, Miss Dane. 
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You are wonderful to try to help me, but 
it’s no use. Fate or luck or something is 
against me. I might just as well get used 
to staying in this town. You go ahead and 
get out. I’ll work out my sentence. Don’t 
bother about me.” 

The girl’s beautiful brown eyes blazed 
with indignation. 

“Do you think I’m the kind who would 
desert a friend in a pinch?” she demanded. 
“Not much! You wait here, Mr. Grover. 
You’ve stood by me, and I’m going to 
stand by you.” 

“ Listen,” Vincent said, husky with emo- 
tion, “‘ I don’t know when I’ve met a girl 
who has the spunk you have. But I am 
not going to take advantage of your gen- 
erosity. Take this wrist watch of mine and 
hock it somewhere for enough to pay the 
costs and buy us some food. I am half 
starved.” 

Millicent reluctantly took his watch, and 
hastened out of the court room. Men were 
lounging about near the doorway, and a 
number of them sent ogling glances at her, 
but Millicent froze them all with one 
sweeping, inclusive glare. Some of them 
were sniggering, and she knew they thought 
it was mighty funny to take advantage of 
a pair of helpless strangers within their 
gates this way. She was so furious she 
." have struck any man who spoke to 

er. 

But none did. They gave way. To be 
sure, a short, stout man with warm brown 
eyes made as if to speak to her, then 
thought better of it, smiled apologetically 
and stepped out of her way. 

Millicent bent her steps toward the rail- 
road station. At the ticket window she 
pushed through ten or twelve inches of 
green ticket to the agent. 

“T want a refund on this ticket,” she 
said. “TI like this town so well that I’ve 
decided to stay here.” 

“T haven’t got the authority to refund 
money on tickets, ma’am,” the ticket agent 
informed her. “ But if you’ll just mail it 
into the refund bureau at Chicago, you 
ought to have a check inside of six weeks, 
or maybe five.” 

“ Six weeks!” Millicent wailed. “ But 
I have to have the money immediately!” 

“‘ Sorry, ma’am. Now what in Sam Hill 
can a cute little gal like—” 

“Is there a pawnshop in this town?” 
Millicent snapped him off. 


“Well, ma’am, yes and no. Old man 
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Flintner — Jake Flintner—up on Main 
Street, buys and sells when he can make 
real good trades. You might try him.” 

Millicent hastened up Mississippi Street 
to Main and up Main to Jake Filintner’s 
Curiosity Shop. A bald-headed old fox of 
a fellow looked up through the thick lenses 
of his spectacles as she came in the door. 

“T sort of been expectin’ you,” he said. 

It was the very voice of fate, Millicent 
thought, that spoke through his cracked 
old lips. 

“I was at the trial,” he explained. “I 
sort of expected you’d be droppin’ in.” 

“T’ve got to have twenty dollars,” Mil- 
licent said sharply. 

“You mean, you got somethin’ valuable 
to sell?” 

“T’ve got a wrist watch that’s just as 
good as new.” 

“Lemme see it.” 
hand reached out. 

Millicent unstrapped her own watch 
from her wrist and dropped it into his 
hand. He examined it thoroughly inside 
and out. 

“ T’ll give you ten bucks for it.” 

“Ten!” she shrieked. “ But it cost a 
hundred!” . 

“ Give you twelve for it. 
leave it.” 

“ But I’ve pawned it loads of times for 
forty!” 

“Mebbe so. My price is twelve. And 
you ain’t pawnin’ it; you’re sellin’ it. This 
ain’t no hockshop.” 

“Very well, give me twelve,” she pant- 
ed. “And how much will you give me for 
the unused part of this railroad ticket. You 
can send it in to the refund bureau at Chi- 
cago, and they’ll send a check. It’s worth 
fifty or sixty dollars.” 

“Well, I’ll gamble five on it.” 

“T tell you, it’s worth sixty!” 

“ Mebbe so, and it’s scalpin’, too, which 
is ag’in’ the law. Five bucks. Take it or 
leave it.” 

“ But that’s only seventeen dollars al- 
together, and we must have twenty.” 

“T know how much you need. You 
need eighteen fifty to pay them costs. You 
got some in your pocketbook, and that 
boy’s got around a dollar in his.” 

“But how are we going to eat?” she 
wailed. 

“That’s your business, not mine. You 
made your bed, as the Good Book says; 
now waller in it. Mebbe this ’ll learn you 


A yellow, clawlike 


Take it or 
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a lesson—learn you not to go gallivantin’ 
around with a feller you ain’t been prop’ly 
interduced to.” 

“T think the people in this town are a 
lot of cruel, evil-minded busybodies!” the 
girl exclaimed. 

‘‘ Makes no difference to me whut you 
think.” 

‘“‘ But how’re we going to eat?” 

“Got anything more to sell?” 

“This watch.” And very reluctantly 
Millicent withdrew from her pocketbook 
Vincent’s wrist watch. “ How much will 
you give me for this?” 

Jake Flintner examined it as thoroughly 
as he had the other, and said: “Ten 
bucks.” 

Millicent started to protest, but sub- 
sided. 

‘“‘Give it to me,” she said quietly. She 
took the money. The last ten-dollar bill 
she tucked away in a corner of her pocket- 
book for emergencies. It would, at the 
prevailing prices, buy them dinner and 
breakfast. Her mind was assailed by ter- 
rifying questions. 

She almost ran back to the court room. 
She was determined not to let Judge Hor- 
kel see that ten-dollar bill. Vincent count- 
ed out his change, and Millicent pushed the 
correct total— eighteen dollars and fifty 
cents—across the desk to the judge, who 
promptly pocketed it. 

Judge Horkel shook an admonitory fore- 
finger at Vincent as he and Millicent start- 
ed to leave. 

“Let me give you a warnin’, young fel- 
ler,” he growled. “If you ain’t out 0’ 
town by to-morrow mornin’, I’m goin’ to 
have you run in on a charge o’ vagrancy. 
Accordin’ to our law, any stranger who 
hasn’t three bucks in his pocket is classed 
as a vagrant, and subject to a thirty-day 
stretch in the road gang. You and that 
girl of yours had better do some lively 
steppin’.” 

“We can’t get out of your precious town 
too soon!” Millicent said feelingly. 

Judge Horkel leaned out and glared at 
her. 

‘“¢ And just one more of them remarks of 
yours, ma’am, and I'll have you up fer 
contempt of court.” 

“Tt would cost a million dollars to pay 
for all the contempt I have for this court,” 
she retorted, “and all the money in the 
world couldn’t pay for the contempt I have 
for Centerville. Come on, Mr. Grover.” 
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“ Hold on!” roared the judge. “I here- 
by fine you ten dollars for contempt of 
court!” 

“Oh, no!” Millicent wailed. 

“JT reckon you won’t be so fresh next 
time. Ten bucks or ten days in jail, and I 
don’t mind tellin’ you there’s rats in our 
jail.” 

Millicent took the ten-dollar bill from 
its hiding place and tossed it on the desk. 
She seized Vincent’s arm. 

“ Come on, Mr. Grover,” she whispered, 
“let’s get out of here before we’re arrested 
for wholesale homicide.” 

Unseen by them, the little fat man with 
the warm brown eyes followed. Vincent 
and Millicent walked slowly toward Main 
Street. 

“That snappy little remark cost us ot 
supper,” she confessed. “Oh, why can’€ 
I learn to keep my opinions of people to 
myself! I haven’t a penny left. I’m ab- 
solutely broke.” 

“ And all I have left is small change.” 

“ What,” cried the girl with a little catch 
in her voice, “ are we going to do? How 
can we get out of this dreadful town? Look 
at those men! They’re watching us.” 


“Well,” Vincent said, philosophically, 


“let them watch us. Speaking of watches, 
what time is it, Miss Dane?” 

Millicent glanced absently at her wrist 
and did not reply. 

“ You sold your watch!” he accused her. 

“ And I sold yours!” she returned. 

“ Well, that’s all right. Now, look here, 
Miss Dane. The Western Flyer comes 
through about midnight. You’d better take 
it and just trust to luck. Anything to get 
out of here. I'll ride blind baggage.” 

Millicent was sadly shaking her lovely 
head. “I sold my railroad ticket. I can’t 
very well ride blind baggage.” 

“ Gee, but we are kind of up against it, 
aren’t we?” 

“ And I’m hungry,” Millicent confessed. 
“That ten dollars was going to buy us our 
dinner.” 

“We've got to eat,” Vincent announced 
firmly. 

“ How are we going to eat?” she wanted 
to know. “I haven’t a thing left to sell 
but the clothes on my back. I left my 
suitcase on the train.” 

“T’ll sell mine!” Vincent cried trium- 
phantly. “ It’s checked at the station. It’s 
a good pigskin suitcase, and it’s full of 
stuff. It ought to fetch—” 
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“ Enough for a bowl of soup apiece, at 
the prevailing rates of exchange,” she in- 
terrupted bitterly. 

“ Well, we'll get it, anyhow. And we'll 
get a square meal.” 

Walking briskly, now that the possibility 
of a meal was in the air, they proceeded to 
the station, and Vincent was presently 
placing his claim check on the counter at 
the baggage room. 

The baggageman waited. 

“Ten cents,” he said. 

“ But I haven’t got ten cents.” 

“Then you’re outa luck, fella.” 

“T’ve got eight cents. Miss Dane, 
haven’t you a couple of pennies in your 
bag?” 

“Tl look,” Millicent breathed. She 
locked. Presently she uttered a little 
triumphant cry. “ Here’s a postage stamp. 
Will that do?” 

“It’s only a_cent-and-a-half stamp, 
ma’am,” said the baggage man. “ That 
makes nine and a half cents, all told. 
Where’s the other half cent?” 

“ Certainly you'll let us have the suit- 
case and owe you half a cent!” 

“* Ma’am, if I was to let all the folks have 
their suitcases who only had nine and a 
half cents, I’d pussonally be out five or six 
thousand dollars at the end of each and 
every year. I’m plumb sorry, ma’am.” 

Two pale, forlorn people turned away. 

“ There’s nothing left for us to do,” Mil- 
licent said, “ but to find jobs.” 

“ Let’s try that restaurant first,” Vincent 
suggested. 

They proceeded briskly along Mississip- 
pi to Main Street, and up Main to the res- 
taurant where they had had breakfast. 

The proprietor was a tall, fat, greasy- 
looking individual. He eyed them sus- 
piciously. 

“We want to know if we can get jobs 
here,” Vincent said, falteringly. ‘‘ It seems 
we haven’t any money, and we haven’t had 
anything to eat since breakfast this morn- 
ing and—” 

‘Nothin’ doin’,” the big man cut him 
off. ‘I won’t have no criminals workin’ 
for me.” 

“ Criminals!” Millicent cried. 

“T said criminals. He was fined for as- 
sault and battery, wasn’t he, and you was 
fined for contempt of court, wasn’t you? 
Git out of here.” 

They got. On the sidewalk they held 
another consultation. 


BRUTE 
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“ We're branded,” Millicent said. ‘“‘ They 
won’t let us work here, they won’t let us 
sleep here, they won’t—” 

“Keep movin’,” said an unfriendly 
voice. It was the policeman who had ar- 
rested Vincent for assaulting the mayor. 

They moved. 

“They won’t even let us stand still 
here,” Millicent said, bitterly. 

They walked slowly along. 

“ There isn’t a soul I can wire to for 
help,” the girl remarked. “I haven’t any 
close relatives. I—I don’t know a single 
person.” 

“T don’t either,” Vincent said gloomily. 
“My folks are dead, too. And you can 
see the luck I had wiring my friends. Gee 
whiz, Miss Dane, we are certainly up 
against it.” 

““ What are we going to do?” she wailed. 

“ Well, to tell you the honest truth,” he 
answered, “I just don’t know. If I did, 
we'd be doing it. We haven’t a thing left 
to sell. What do people do when they get 
broke away from home like this?” 

Her answer, whatever its nature may 
have been, was not uttered. Suddenly they 
were surrounded by men, the faces of most 
of whom had been made familiar to them 
in the court room. On the fringe of this 
new crowd was a group of women—dour, 
hawk-faced specimens. 

A tall man with a thin, pale face and 
close-set gray eyes, seized Vincent by the 
arm. The women surged forward, like she 
wolves to the kill. 

“ Look here,” he said in a snarling voice. 
“Us members of the League to Enforce 
Moral Purity are gettin’ purty sick and 
tired of seein’ you and this shameless gal 
promenadin’ up and down the streets of 
this decent, respectable community of 
ours.” 

“ We'd get out of your damned town if 
we could!” Vincent retorted. ‘“‘ How can 
we? First I was robbed in your leading 
hotel, then I was framed by lying witnesses 
in court for hitting your mayor after he’d 
insulted this young lady. We’re dead 
broke—” 

“We ain’t interested in your troubles. 
What we want to know is—what ’re you 
goin’ to do?” 

“If we knew, we’d gladly tell you.” 

“ Where are you and her aimin’ to spend 
the night?” 

“ Good Lord! 
night? We're broke, I tell you. 


Where can we spend the 
We'll 
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probably sleep on benches in the railroad 
station.” 

“ Mebbe you are and mebbe you ain’t. 
The League to Enforce Moral Purity ain’t 
Parson, crowd in here and 


takin’ chances. 
do. your stuff.” 

“ What stuff?” Millicent gasped. 

“ We're jest aimin’ to legalize the beau- 
tiful friendship that’s sprung up betwixt 
you two—that’s all.” 

“‘ Marry us!” she cried out incredulous- 
ly, aghast. 

“ Yes, my gal, marry you.” 

“ But that’s just too preposterous!” 

The girl would have said more had not 
the silent women been there. They seemed 
to be simmering with what to them was a 
righteous rage. Millicent suddenly felt 
that to anger these creatures into speech 
would be like inciting poisonous snakes to 
strike. 

Another tall, cadaverous looking indi- 
vidual had taken his stand beside the 
spokesman. He held an opened prayer 
book in his hand. 

Millicent wanted to burst into hysterical 
laughter. She wanted to cry out that it 
was all too absurd. 

She wanted a miraculous deliverance 
from these odious creatures. But no cry 
came from her, and no help came to her. 

Vincent, she saw, was pale and dazed. 
He was trying to protest, but utter aston- 
ishment checked him. 

Subsequent events were a blur to Milli- 
cent. The tall, cadaverous man in black 
mumbled a great many words. He asked 
questions, and in a daze of bewilderment 
she heard herself answering them. She had 
suddenly become the central figure in a 
nightmare. The chill of the snow and the 
lack of food had weakened her reactions. 

“TI do,” she heard herself say again and 
again. 

“IT pronounce you man and wife!” a 
voice of doom announced. 

“Tt isn’t legal!” Millicent cried. 

“Oh, ain’t it?” the spokesman jeered, 
and he withdrew from his inner coat pocket 
a folded paper which he opened and gave 
to Millicent. 

It was a certificate of marriage, properly 
filled in and lacking only the signatures of 
the contracting parties. A fountain pen 
was pushed into her hand. 

“ Sign there!” 

Tremblingly, Millicent signed. Vincent, 
in a daze, did likewise. He was blindly 
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following the routine of an impossible 
dream. 

Then a vestige of her sense of humor 
returned to the girl. 

“ How about the wedding supper?” she 
cried. 

Only a few sneers greeted this jest. The 
members of the League to Enforce Moral 
Purity were scattering. They had executed 
their holy mission. And presently Milli- 
cent and Vincent were alone, gazing with 
growing astonishment into each other’s 
face. 

Vincent continued to look stunned. Mil- 
licent’s lips began to jerk convulsively. It 
was an open question whether she was 
about to laugh or cry. It was laughter 
that finally won. 

“ My darling husband,” she got out in 
a cracked little voice, “‘ what are we going 
to do now? You have just promised to 


love, honor, and protect me; and wasn’t 
the word ‘cherish’ bandied about a bit, 
too? Your bride is crying to be cherished 
with some food.” 

Vincent was trying to laugh, too, and 
making pretty heavy weather of it. 

“ Mrs. Grover—” he began thickly, and 


then lifted his fists in a gesture of rage. 

‘Some day when I am rich,” he panted, 
“T am coming back to this miserable, 
damned town and buy it, and when I buy 
it I am going to set a match to it. Dog- 
gone it, anyway; you're the only girl I ever 
met I ever really wanted to marry and— 
and it had to happen this way!” 

“ Cheer up!” said the new Mrs. Grover. 
“Tt won’t be much trouble to have it an- 
nulled. No respectable court in the world 
would uphold such a marriage.” 

“That’s just the trouble,” he groaned. 
“JT don’t want to have it annulled. It’s 
what I’ve wanted ever since I met you, and 
now they’ve had to spoil everything by 
doing it wrong! ‘The only thing in the 
world I want is to—to look after you. The 
more I see of you the surer I am that 
you're going to make a sure-fire killing on 
the screen if—if you’re properly directed. 
And I wanted to do it. And now these 
yokels—” He stopped. A soft voice be- 
hind them had spoken. It said: 

“Well, Gunboat, how do you like Cen- 
terville by this time?” 


XI 


THE owner of the voice was the fat little 
man with the warm brown eyes. He had 
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recently lighted a fresh blond perfecto. A 
diamond of size and blue whiteness glit- 
tered in his necktie. Prosperity fairly 
oozed from him. 

“* Gunboat?’” the mystified Millicent 
inquired. 

“Sure!” the little man replied. ‘“ Gun- 
boat Grover—undefeated amateur light 
heavyweight champion of the Pacific 
Coast! Or are my eyes deceiving me?” 

Vincent did not reply at once. First he 
looked at Millicent. His bride was exam- 
ining him with bright, alarmed eyes. And 
Vincent, plucked suddenly from the be- 
wilderment of his hasty marriage, was re- 
calling one by one the frank comments she 
had made upon the subject of prize fight- 
ing. 

“Yes,” he confessed wearily, “ I’m Gun- 
boat.” 

“‘ And how do you like Centerville?” the 
little fellow asked pleasantly, sucking in 
on his cigar and blowing out a fragrant 
puff. 

“ Listen,” Vincent growled; “what I 
think of Centerville couldn’t be written 
down on anything but a piece of asbestos. 
I like Centerville so much that I’d like to 
start at one end of Main Street and knock 
everybody I met for a loop until I got to 
the other end of Main Street. Then I’d 
like to start on the side streets. If you 
are interviewing me for the local paper, 
I will gladly go into details.” 

The little man threw back his head and 
chuckled. 

“* You have the correct attitude,” he said 
approvingly, “and when you get through 
going into details I could go into a lot 
more that you’ve overlooked. This is the 
crookedest, most corrupt town it has ever 
been my misfortune to do business in. 

“ A gang of thugs is in charge of the city 
government. The mayor is a jailbird, the 
judge you went before this morning is a 
bootlegger and an all round scamp. They’ve 
got this town scared to say boo. 

“There wasn’t a man in that court room 
who wouldn’t have gone on the stand this 
morning and lied himself black in the face 
to give the judge the verdict he wanted; 
and if he hadn’t he would have found Cen- 
terville too warm’ for comfort before the 
sun went down. All this town needs is a 
fire, an earthquake, a flood, and a couple of 
good lively epidemics. 

“T have been following you and this 
young lady around all day long. Watch- 
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ing the two of you tumble from the frying 
pan into the fire, and if I could have done 
anything about it I would have, but my 
popularity won’t stand the slightest strain, 


“Who the devil are you?” Vincent in- 
terrupted the discourse. 

The little man bowed twice, in the con- 
tinental manner, first to Millicent and then 
to Vincent. 

“ My name,” he obliged, “ is Culpepper 
Dibble, and I am known throughout the 
profession as pugilism’s most polished pro- 
moter! You don’t seem to remember me, 
Gunboat. It was just after your match 
with Kid Kelly in San Francisco. You 
knocked him cold in the second round, and 
I came up and asked you—” 

“TI remember,” Vincent cut him off, and 
turned to Millicent. ‘“ Now,” he said, al- 
most roughly, “you know the truth. 
That’s what I’ve been—a pusgilist.” 

“ And a mighty promising one,” put in 
the polished promoter. 

“Let me do this,” Vincent snapped, and 
turned again to his bride of ten minutes. 
* You’ve not only been hobnobbing with 
a prize fighter, but you’re married to one 
of them.” 

Millicent was regarding him coldly. She 
seemed to have withdrawn. 

“ How interesting!” she remarked. 

“ And I was wondering,” Mr. Dibble 
said, “if your—uh—husband mightn’t be 
interested in doing me a great favor, and 
at the same time making it possible for the 
two of you to get out of this town with a 
clean pair of heels.” 

“You mean, you want him to fight?” 
Millicent suggested grimly. 

“T will admit that that idea has been 
hovering around in my mind, Mrs. 
Grover.” 

“The esteem I had for him is wavering 
enough, knowing that he has been a pugi- 
list,” was Millicent’s answer, “ and it would 
topple completely if he went into the ring 
once more.” 

“ You don’t like the profession, eh?” 

“ Words cannot express the extent of my 
loathing for the men who go into rings and 
brutalize one another!” 

“Go ahead and state your proposition,” 
Vincent said to Mr. Dibble. 

“To make a long sob story short but just 
as pitiful,” the promoter acquiesced, “‘ one 
of the contenders in the main bout to-night 
is in a town sixty miles away from here 
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suffering from what is quaintly known in 
old-fashioned barroom circles as a hang- 
over. I am talking about a bog-jumper 
who calls himself Murdering Mike. I want 
you to go in there to-night in his place.” 

“Who is this Karl the Killer?” Vincent 
wanted to know. 

“T will be perfectly frank and admit 
that he is one tough Greek, Gunboat. He 
has a long row of knock-outs behind him, 
and he calls himself the undefeated wonder 
of the prairies. He is a local product, and 
heartily detested by all the better people, 
because he is in with the mayor’s gang. I 
am giving you the picture just as it is, be- 
cause I have yet to sell anything under 
false pretenses. The better people of the 
town, and the farmers for miles around, 
are craving to see him knocked for a row 
of cemeteries, because he is the mayor’s 
pet.” 

“ And if I should lay him out,” Vincent 
said, thoughtfully, “the mayor’s gang 
would ride me out of town on a fence rail 
covered with tar!” 

“T am pretty sure you could escape in 
the prevailing confusion, if you thought it 
judicious to lay him out—and could. The 
main bout goes on before midnight, and 
in the excitement you can slip down and 
catch the midnight flyer in either direc- 
tion, because one comes through from the 
East and one comes through from the West 
at the same time.” 

“ You are intimating that it might be a 
safe hunch to throw the fight?” Vincent in- 
quired. 

“T didn’t mean to,” Mr. Dibble de- 
clared. “I have never fixed a fight in my 
life. The Eastern cauliflower manipulators 
can have that gravy.” 

“Oh, please don’t fight!” Millicent 
broke in. “ Even if it wasn’t a degrading, 
loathsome profession, you know you're in 
no condition to fight anybody. Don’t men 
train for weeks and weeks before a fight?” 

“What else has he been doing, Mrs. 
Grover?” the promoter asked. ‘“ Hasn’t 
he been running a stable for movie stars, 
and working them out five or six hours a 
day for the last three years?” 

“ Have you?” Millicent cried. 

“T have,” the poor fellow admitted. 
“How much do I get for going in there 
to-night?” 

“Tl be positively charitable,” Mr. Dib- 
ble replied, “and give you two hundred 
bucks. Well, is the deal on?” 
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“Yes,” Vincent snapped. 

“No,” Millicent snapped. 

“ Why not?” Mr. Dibble asked the lady. 

“T won’t have it,” she explained. “I'd 
rather starve, and I’d rather see my—my 
husband starve than take part in that bru- 
tality.” 

“Pardon me, madam,” said the polite 
promoter, “but have you ever seen a 
fight?” 

“ Certainly not!” 

“T was just going to offer you a ring- 
side seat.” 

“To see Mr. Grover half killed by a 
brute? Karl the Killer; Never! Look 
here,” she said desperately to Vincent; “ if 
you fight that man, I am going to go in 
there to-night and sit in the first row 
where you can’t help but see me! I will!” 

“‘T would like to know,” Mr. Culpepper 
Dibble inquired, his patience exhausted, 
“who wears the pants in this family? And 
I was going to make the suggestion that 
Gunboat can’t go in that ring to-night on 
an empty stomach. And I was also going 
to suggest that we all go down to the res- 
taurant and have a nice beefsteak dinner, 
with big baked potatoes with lumps of 
butter in them on the side, and maybe a 
nice, hot, delicious soup to start off with, 
and plenty of nice, rich, nourishing vege- 
tables to go with that thick, brown, juicy 
beefsteak.” 

There were tears in Millicent’s eyes as 
the tempter finished. Obviously the strug- 
gle taking place in her was a terrific one. 
But her idealism won. 

“Td rather starve than be a party to 
such brutality!” she declared. “ And I in- 
sist that if you go into that ring to-night 
I will sit in the first row, where you can’t 
avoid seeing me!” 

“Lead us to those beefsteaks,” Vincent 
said grimly. 

XII 


NEVER, Millicent vowed, if she lived to 
be a hundred years old, would she suffer as 
she suffered that night when Gunboat 
Grover, of California, went into the ring 
and fought Karl the Killer—the undefeat- 
ed wonder of the prairies. True to her 
threat—or her promise—she went in and 
sat in the first ringside row, but not until 
the preliminaries were over and the man 
at the box office window assured her that 
the main bout was ready to go on. 

While the preliminaries were taking 
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place, she walked up and down Main 
Street, which was now a darkened and de- 
serted Main Street. Word had gone abroad 
that the young fool who had hit the mayor 
in the eye that morning was going to sub- 
stitute for Murdering Mike of Arkansas in 
the main bout, and Centerville, almost to 
a man, had gone to witness this interesting 
spectacle. 

Millicent, as she paced up and down 
Main Street, growing more and more nerv- 
ous as the fatal hour approached, listened 
to the roar of the crowd, and hated Cen- 
terville with a mighty hatred. Those roars 
in the car barn, resembling the muffled 
snarls of a caged beast, took place, she 
knew, when one man had brutally struck 
another man. A greater, more prolonged 
roar than the rest meant that the beast was 
reveling over a gladiator beaten into un- 
consciousness. 

Yet she was sorry now that she had 
taken the attitude that she had toward this 
tall and good-looking young stranger who 
was her husband. Her husband! He was 
doing this for her—going into that ring 
with a man who had the reputation of 
knocking out his victims in the first or sec- 
ond rounds; facing not only him, but the 
open hostility of a mob. 

She wished that she were the kind of 
girl who could have cheered him up and 
on. Certainly, she hadn’t made it easy 
for him. She had meant what she had 
said: she would rather they both starve 
than that he should go into the ring to- 
night. 

Millicent approached the ticket window 
for the tenth time. 

“They’ve just finished the semifinal,” 
the man informed her. “ Better go in and 
set down before the main bout goes on. 
It’s a rough crowd to-night, and they’re 
apt to be kind of discourteous to anybody 
who walks in while the fight is on and 
blocks off their view. Is your husband a 
good fighter, ma’am?” 

“ He’s a wonderful fighter!” Millicent 
gasped. 

“Yeh? Well, he better be. Karl the 
Killer is goin’ in there to-night with in- 
structions from th’ mayor to knock Gun- 
boat Grover right up into the rafters. Yes, 
ma’am, your husband sure has a quarrel on 
his hands this evenin’. You go right up 
Aisle A, ma’am.” 

Millicent entered the huge barn. The 
crowd was still roaring as she started up 
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Aisle A, and for a moment she feared she 
was about to faint. Ahead of her, at the 
end of the aisle, was a brilliantly lighted 
square of canvas. Huge tungstens shaded 
by what appeared to be inverted dish pans 
glared down on that small squared area. 

The air of the place was rancid with to- 
bacco fumes, and all through the circum- 
ambient blackness little lights flickered for 
a moment or two. It was as if hundreds 
of fireflies were sparking intermittently— 
as men lighted cigars and cigarettes. 

Suddenly Millicent’s heart seemed to 
stop. Four men were carrying a long, 
white, limp object down the aisle toward 
her. This limp object, she knew, was the 
loser of the last fight. That was why the 
men were still roaring. Some other brute 
had knocked this brute unconscious. 

They came, carrying him down the aisle, 
the red gloves at the end of his lifeless arms 
dragging along the floor. The glimpse of 
this unfortunate creature gave the girl a 
sense of premonition. 

Before many minutes had elapsed, no 
doubt they would be carrying out Gunboat 
Grover in the same fashion! She stifled 
a moan and went on. 


An unshaved ruffian, serving as an usher, 


showed her to her seat. It was in the first 
row on the aisle, just behind a cluster of 
newspaper men and a bald-headed man 
who faced the microphone of a radio trans- 
mitter. Pugilism’s politest promoter had 
explained to her at dinner that the main 
bout would be broadcast; that farmers 
hundreds of miles away over the prairies 
would be hearing the account of it, blow 
by blow. 

Millicent slipped into her seat beside a 
red-faced, stout young man who was smok- 
ing a vile cigar. 

“ Hello, kid,” he said. “ You gotta lotta 
nerve crashin’ in on this party. All alone, 
huh?” 

“ Just this moment,” Millicent said stiff- 
ly, and ignored him. 

But the red-faced young man refused to 
be ignored. 

“Who you bettin’ on, cutie?” 

“ T’m not a cutie, and I’m not betting on 
anybody,” Millicent retorted with warmth. 

“Well, it’s nothin’ but a set-up if you 
wanna ask my opinion. This guy Karl is 
gonna wade into the Gunboat and it’s gon- 
na be all over in one-two-three.” 

Millicent averted her head and heard the 
low, earnest voice of the radio announcer. 
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“ The stage is all set now, folks, for the 
big event,” he said. “The old car barn 
is packed to the rafters, and the crowd is 
getting ready to yell for blood. It’s been 
a pretty exciting evening, all things con- 
sidered—three knock-outs to date. The 
last event was a big surprise to everybody. 
Louis Plimpo knocked out Lefty Anderson 
in the first minute of the third round. He 
landed a blow on Lefty’s heart that 
knocked him cold. 

“The principals haven’t shown up yet, 
but the crowd is yelling away in the back, 
and I guess that means one of them is on 
the way. I'll try to give you a brief pic- 
ture now, folks, of the way things look to 
me from where I sit. I’m right up against 
the ring. I’ve picked at least three teeth 
out of my hair since the evening began, 
and I wouldn’t be surprised, from what I 
hear, that the pickings are going to be bet- 
ter, beginning soon. 

“ The big bout to-night, a fifteen-round 
event, is between Karl the Killer, of Cen- 
terville, and Gunboat Grover, of California. 
The Killer, whose everyday name is Karlos 
Castades, has a long list of knock-outs to 
his credit, and the Gunboat is an unknown 
quantity. Considerable extitement hap- 
pened in town this morning, when the Gun- 
boat, then unknown, knocked down our 
mayor, and was promptly fined for his of- 
fense by the eminent Judge Horkel. 

“ The ring is still empty, folks, but the 
excitement is so thick you could cut it with 
a knife. Everybody is here to see Karl 
‘give this Gunboat a lesson for striking the 
mayor that way, and what betting there 
is is being done on a five to one basis. But 
unknowns are dangerous quantities, folks, 
as even champions sometimes find out to 
their deep regret. In this game, you never 
can tell. Chance is a big factor. 

“Something’s going on. The crowd’s 
standing up in back and yelling. It’s the 
Killer! Here he comes, folks, all dolled 
up and handsome, and wearing a nifty pur- 
ple bathrobe. He sure does look good to- 
night, folks. He’s climbing through the 
ropes now, and he’s bowing right and left 
to all the applause.” 

Millicent looked up into the face of the 
fighter in the ring, and she felt the most 
acute repugnance she had ever experienced. 
What a loathsome brute he was!  Close- 
set, little, black eyes, a dirty stubble on 
his jaws, close-clipped black hair, a turnip 
of a nose, and an ugly, crooked grin re- 
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vealing square-looking, yellow teeth, some 
of which gleamed proudly with gold. 

Other men were now coming into the 
ring, and presently she heard a ripple of 
laughter. She could just see a blond head 
bobbing about on the other side of the ring, 
and the radio announcer was saying: 

“ Here comes the Gunboat, folks. He’s 
coming in from the other side, so I can’t 
see him well. Now he’s climbing up 
through the ropes, and now he’s going to 
his corner. He’s wearing an old brown 
overcoat instead of a bathrobe, and he 
looks pretty pale and scared to me.” 

A loud sustained hiss drowned out the 
rest of his remarks. The crowd was hiss- 
ing and booing. A scattered few were clap- 
ping, but they were decidedly in the mi- 
nority. The hiss was like the venomous 
voice of a thousand ugly snakes. Milli- 
cent, listening to it, cowered. 

Now the two men were in the center of 
the ring with a group. The girl saw Vin- 
cent nod briefly, and, as he started back 
for his corner, she broke into cold perspira- 
tion. It was all like a nightmare. 

It was incredible that this man with the 
pale, grim face was the pleasant, comfort- 


ing youth with whom she had been on such 


friendly terms for the last two days. He 
had become, suddenly, an utter stranger. 
He was a creature from some strange world. 

What equipment, she wondered, did he 
possess that gave him the confidence to go 
into that ring? Amateur light heavyweight 
champion of the Pacific Coast! How vague 
and far away that sounded, compared to 
the vivid accomplishments of Karl the 
Killer! 

“ They’ve just agreed on the rules,” the 
radio man was saying. ‘“ There’s to be no 
rabbit punches, kidney punches, or hitting 
in the breaks. It ought to be a good, clean, 
lively fight. From where I sit, folks, which, 
as I said, is right up with my nose almost 
against the floor of the ring, it don’t look 
to me as if the fight is going to go any too 
long. The Killer is a picture of confidence 
as he sits there. He’s just grinning at Gun- 
boat Grover, and Gunboat is looking out 
over the crowd pretty anxious like. Oh, 
now he’s trying to grin—and it’s a pretty 
sickly effort.” 

Millicent had been found by Grover’s 
roving, anxious eye, and she was trying to 
put into her expression every atom of en- 
couragement that could be found. But her 
grin, too, was a sickly one. 
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Then it faded to a look of stark surprise 
as her new husband removed and tossed 
aside the brown overcoat. She would never 
have believed that this gentle-spoken young 
man was the owner of so magnificent a 
figure, such marvelously broad shoulders, 
such splendid muscular development. 

His skin was as fine, as clear, as un- 
blemished as a woman’s, and it glowed with 
the pink of perfect health. He wore noth- 
ing but a pair of short trunks and black 
laced high shoes of a sort she had never 
seen before. 

He sat back in the chair in his corner 
now, both massive arms lying along the 
ropes, his head thrown back, his attitude 
one of complete relaxation. Not a muscle 
in his body quivered. Millicent, staring at 
him, marveled at his composure. 

“That guy don’t look so bad,” remarked 
the red-faced youth at her side. 

“‘ He’s wonderful!” Millicent cried. 

“ How you bettin’ now?” 

“On him!” 

“ Aw, be yourself, sweetie. He ain’t got 
a chanst! The Killer is goin’ to make him 
look like thirty cents wort’ of dog meat. 
I’ve seen the Killer do his stuff, and, honest 


‘to God, he is somethin’ terrible. And who 


is this Gunboat, anyhow?” 

Millicent could not resist the tempta- 
tion. 

‘“‘ My husband,” she replied. 

“ No-0-0-0-0-0!” exclaimed the youth. 
“G’wan! Well, fer the luvva— Well, I'll 
be— Say, lissen, sister, if that guy picked 
you he’s got more sense than I give him 
credit for. Why! He don’t look bad at 
all. Come to think of it, he looks purty 
darned good. Say, listen, don’t you tell 
him I tried to get fresh or anything, willya? 
Because I didn’t get fresh, now, did I?” 

“No, you didn’t get fresh,” she assured 
him. 

“ Ladee-e-e-e-ez and gen-tell-men,” a 
raucous voice boomed above them, and 
Millicent looked into the red face and the 
choleric eyes of her enemy, Judge Horkel, 
who, it appeared, was the official announc- 
er. “I take great pleasure in introducin’ 
to you this evenin’, Karl the Killer-—” He 
was interrupted by a burst of applause. 

“ Weight one hundred and ninety-eight 
pounds and a half—and in this corner, 
Gunboat Grover—” Again the judge was 
interrupted, but this time the interruption 
took the form of prolonged hissing and 
booing. 
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“ Weight one hundred and eighty-nine 
pounds—undefeated amateur champion of 
the Pacific Coast—” More hissing and 
booing stopped him. 

“who wishes to announce that he turns 
professional this evenin’.” 

The beast was roaring again. Millicent, 
her heart hammering, could make no sense 
of the remainder of the announcement. All 
she could hear was the beast roaring for 
blood, the beast roaring for its kill. And 
she shuddered anew. 

“ The ring is clear now, folks,” the radio 
announcer was saying, in a tense, eager 
voice. ‘“ Nobody in there now but the two 
fighters and the referee. We're waiting for 
the gong. 

“Both men are crouched, looking as if 
they’re ready to spring. The Killer is 
wearing a wicked-looking grin. Gunboat 
hasn’t any expression on his face at all— 
regular poker face. There they go, folks!” 

Clang! went the bell. 

“ Atta Gunboat!” roared the red-faced 
youth seated beside Millicent. 


XIII 
At the stroke of the gong, Millicent hud- 


dled down into her seat and put both fists © 


up to her mouth. She saw Gunboat Grover 
launch himself out from his corner and 
Karl the Killer from his, then there came 
to her ears the resounding, sickening thuds 
of gloves upon naked flesh. 

Things swam momentarily before her. 
The ring was a blur, and the voice of the 
radio announcer came like a buzzing. 

“ Atta baby!” her companion shouted. 
** Atta boy!” 

“What boy?” Millicent squeaked. 

“ Huh? What? Your boy. Who else? 
Aincha lookin’? Ya scared? Give them 
orbs of yours a treat, kid, and— ’At’s it, 
Gunboat! Sock him in the subway!” 

“ And they’re still trading wallops,” the 
radio man was saying. “ It looks to me as 
if Gunboat is what they call a two-fisted 
fighter, which means that he fights better 
with his right than with his left, and better 
with his left than with his right! They’re 
in a clinch. Now they’re breaking. Now 
the Gunboat is leading. He jabs Karl three 
times to the face. Karl hooks a left to the 
body. Now Gunboat is tearing into him 
again.” 

Millicent forced herself to look at the 
fighters. A fisteincased in red tore through 
the air and ended with a thud in the pre- 
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cise center of Gunboat’s chest. She felt the 
tearing pain of it in her own breast, and 
went weak. 

She wondered why Gunboat didn’t go 
down unconscious. How could a man en- 
dure such a terrific blow, let alone keep on 
fighting? 

The Killer was backing Gunboat to the 
ropes now, flailing away at him, and the 
California fighter was giving ground. He 
tried for a right uppercut, was blocked, 
and they went into a clinch. The referee 
pried them apart. 

The crowd was roaring again—roaring 
for action; more action. 

Things blurred once more for Millicent. 

“‘T don’t see how they can keep this: up,” 
said the man at the microphone. “ They’re 
swapping them again. There! Gunboat 
just took a nasty punch over the heart. It 
straightened him up and he blinked. He 
felt that one! But there he goes, just as 
strong as ever. Hot dog! One—two— 
three—four to the face—the Killer’s face. 
It’s like a fight between two hungry tigers, 
folks.” 

Both men suddenly dropped their fists 
and returned to their corners. 

“Ts it over?” Millicent bleated. 

“ Over?” shouted her companion. “ Ain’t 
you ever been to a fight before? That was 
only the first round. And watta round! 
Oh, me, oh, my, how that boy friend of 
yours can scrap! Believe me, kid, you 
didn’t marry no pacifist. So that’s the 
baby that socked our dearly beloved mayor 
in the eye, huh? Gee, ain’t it too bad he 
didn’t give that big piece of cheese all he 
had. This town cert’n’y would ’a’ been 
lookin’ for a new mayor, and I ain’t sayin’ 
perhaps, either.” 

“We're waiting for the bell, folks, and 
I don’t mind telling you that that round 
was a surprise to every one,” the radio man 
went on. “ Nobody expected the California 
boy to put up an offensive fight. What 
we expected to see was a running race, 
round and round, but we certainly have 
been pleasantly disappointed. Yes, siree, 
those who came here to jeer are staying to 
cheer. It’s a fight, folks. Gunboat car- 
ried the battle right into the enemy’s camp. 
I hear the Killer’s handlers advising him to 
go in there and kill Gunboat this round, 
but it’s going to be a double murder unless 
I’m mistaken. There’s the bell, folks, and 
out they go!” 

Steeling every muscle in her being, Mil- 
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licent stared up at the two fighters. Not 
once during the intermission had Vincent 
so much as glanced in her direction, and 
she was glad that he hadn’t, for there 
wasn’t an ounce of encouragement left in 
her system. She was limp with exhaustion. 
Fourteen more of those nightmare rounds 
to go through! 

She saw Vincent rush toward the other 
man and strike upward as he rushed, first 
with the right fist, then with the left. And 
she saw the Killer strike back. She saw 
his left glove flying toward Gunboat’s chin; 
she heard the smack of it, then she realized 
that Gunboat had not been hit; that he 
had turned the blow aside with his glove. 

The swiftness of his defense astonished 
her. She had not dreamed of that. Next 
she saw the Killer’s gloves strike Gunboat 
first in the chest, then on the side of the 
head; and Gunboat did not flinch. 

It was borne in upon her that a man 
could train himself to a degree whereby he 
could withstand such terrific punishment 
without sinking down unconscious. As she 
saw Gunboat parrying one blow, cleverly 
blocking another, and remaining immune 
after a killing blow in the chest, her heart 
began to beat more steadily and she found 
herself taking a new kind of interest in the 
proceedings. 

Gunboat was driving the Killer toward 
the latter’s corner with short swift jabs to 
the face. She was beating upon her knees 
with the excitement of it, and she mar- 
veled now at the ability of the radio man 
to announce the blows without becoming 
speechless with agitation. He was saying 
now: 

“ Gunboat is beginning to show us what 
he’s got. The Killer just missed a right 
swing for the head, and Gunboat came 
back at him with a vicious counter to the 
body. Now Karl’s getting careful. The 
Killer’s beginning to realize he’s got a fight 
on his hands to-night. That smile ain’t on 
his face any more. It looks to me as if he’s 
sort of realizing that this ain’t the set-up 
he thought it was going to be.” 

The roar of the crowd drowned his voice, 
as it likewise drowned Millicent’s scream. 
The Killer had ripped a left to Gunboat’s 
head, and Gunboat had staggered back. 
Now he seemed to be tottering. The Killer 
rushed and sent a volley of blows to his 
face and body, and Gunboat suddenly 
slumped. He slid down on his face. 

Millicent did not know that she was 


screaming. All about her was pandemo- 
nium. Men were jumping up, and the air 
was filled with one vast roaring. 

The referee was swinging his hand up 
and down. She saw Gunboat move. Then 
she saw him roll over and slowly sit up. 
He was facing her, and in his eyes was a 
dazed expression. 

“Get up!” she screamed. “Get up! 
Get up!” 

Now he was on one knee, looking vague- 
ly around him. The Killer had retired to 
his corner and was crouching there, wait- 
ing. 

Gunboat came to his feet. The Killer 
rushed. Millicent held her breath until she 
thought her lungs would burst. 

In spite of that terrific battering, Gun- 
boat was not yet through. His fists were 
up. For pure incredulity, no moment in 
her life could compare to the one in which, 
when apparently beaten, Gunboat Grover 
launched three lefts, one close upon the 
other, into the Killer’s face. 

The roaring had risen to a high-pitched 
bedlam. It resembled a scream. It was 
deafening. The Killer was backing away 
now, and the expression on his face was 
one of pained amazement. 

He was still backing when the bell 
sounded. 

The radio man was excitedly describing 
the events of that round to his distant au- 
dience, as follows: 

““Gunboat came up from what looked 
like a clean-cut knock-out and backed the 
big fellow all over the ring, hitting him 
hard enough to slow him up. The almost 
lucky blow looked to me like a fluke. I 
think Gunboat’s foot slipped, and he lost 
his balance just long enough for the Killer 
to put one over on his chin. Folks, this 
fight is the biggest surprise of my life, and 
I don’t mind telling you. 

“If Gunboat had a little more ring ex- 
perience, he could go up against any of 
them. He shows his amateurism, and 
that’s his only failing. I hope I’m getting 
over to you the fact that this California 
boy is putting up one of the gamest fights 
I ever saw in a ring. And I think he’s got 
the makings in him of one of the greatest 
two-fisted fighters who ever stepped 
through the ropes. 

“ Take it from me, the big Killer is get- 
ting puzzled, and, from the looks of things, 
pretty worried. It ain’t the walk away he 
thought it was going to be. It’s a rare 
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thing for him to let a fight go farther than 
the second round, and here we are, almost 
ready for round three. Gunboat looked 
dazed there for awhile, but his eyes are 
clearing up, and they’re sloshing water over 
him, and I think he’s getting ready to stage 
a come-back. 

“There’s a mighty sweet-looking little 
girl sitting here near me, and I wish you 
could hear her yelling to Gunboat for a 
knock-out. Listen, now, and I’ll let you 
hear her? Hear that? There goes the gong 
for round three.” 

The two men met with a crash of sodden 
gloves upon naked bodies in the center of 
the ring. It was obvious that the Killer 
was going to try for a knock-out in this 
round. Almost toe to toe they stood, gloves 
flashing up and down and in and out. 

“ Folks,” cried the radio man, “ this just 
can’t last. They’re standing there just trad- 
ing wallops. Punches to the face and 


punches to the body. Neither man giving 
ground an inch. The Killer’s got a mean 
cut over his right eye, and his mouth looks 
pretty red, but the Gunboat don’t show a 
scratch anywhere yet except that his chest 
is kind of red. One—two—three—four— 


five! That was from Gunboat! Five left- 
hand smashes to the big boy’s head! It’s 
impossible to count the blows now, folks, 
they’re coming so thick and fast. They 
can’t stand this. It ain’t human. Every- 
body in the place is standing up and yell- 
ing like fools. Can you hear me? I can’t 
hear my own voice. I only hope it’s com- 
ing through.” 

The Killer was beginning to back away 
—the first to give ground from that furious 
barrage. Now he was covering his chin, 
and the Gunboat was following him, deal- 
ing out ripping punches to his stomach and 
heart. 

“ Finish him!” shrieked the youth be- 
side Millicent, and in a lull in the roaring, 
her voice, pitched to a scream, filled the 
old car barn. 

“Finish him, Gunboat!” she cried. 
“ Knock him out! Give it to him!” 

“In the subway!” the youth howled. 

“Tn the subway!” Millicent yelled. Her 
eyes were glistening. Her cheeks were 
flushed pink. She stood with fists clenched, 
swinging them from side to side, duplicat- 
ing Gunboat’s blows on the empty air. 

Gunboat had rushed the Killer into his 
corner. The Killer was trying to cover. The 
red gloves of Gunboat flashed in and out. 
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The Killer stumbled back to the ropes, 
Gunboat after him, jabbing, uppercutting, 
hooking. And Millicent’s heart was filled 
with a kind of savage music, and all she 
knew was that Gunboat Grover was the 
most marvelous man in the entire world, a 
fighter the like of whom the world had 
never before seen, and that in another mo- 
ment or two, if all went well with him, he 
was going to beat that ugly, scowling crea- 
ture into insensibility. 

She could hardly hear the voice of the 
radio man above the ecstatic tumult of her 
heart. 

“Gunboat’s got him running away now, 
tying him up in knots. He’s just measuring 
the big fellow for the knock-out, folks. 
Listen close, because it’s apt to come at any 
moment. I can’t give you a description of 
these blows the Gunboat is putting over, 
they’re coming too fast. It looks to me as 
if he’s just trying to keep the Killer opened 
up and is watching for his chance with the 
right for a knock-out. There it comes! 
There it goes! 

“The Killer’s down! He ain’t even wig- 
gling. The referee’s counting over him 
now. Four—five—six— Not a wiggle out 
of him yet. Just laying there, sound asleep, 
dead to the world. But it wasn’t a right 
to the chin, folks, it was a left; and my, 
wasn’t it a crusher! T’ll just bet you poor 
old Karl saw every star there is in the 
Milky Way. 

“It’s all over, folks. The referee has 
stopped counting, and Karl is still taking 
his little snooze. My! What a walloping 
this California boy gave him. Don’t tune 
out yet, folks, ’'m going up into the ring 
with the microphone and get Gunboat to 
say a few words to you. 

“Hey, there, Gunboat, a million fight 
fans are waiting with bated breath to hear 
what you got to say. Give the radio audi- 
ence a word or two, Gunboat.” 

He had climbed up into the ring, and 
Vincent, laughing, was facing him. 

“T hope you enjoyed the fight as much 
as I did,” Vincent said pantingly into the 
microphone. “ To-night I broke away from 
the amateur ranks and became a profes- 
sional, and I might as well tell you that 
I am going to stay professional. One of 
these days I hope to meet the big ones.” 

A tall, square, brown-faced man had 
climbed into the ring. He wore a black 
coat that flapped about his legs. He had 
thrown one arm about the winner’s shoul- 
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ders and the other he had raised aloft for 
silence. The roaring subsided to a rumble, 
and then that, too, died away. Then the 
tall man said: 

“You citizens who are here to-night and 
have just watched this wonderful boy whip 
Karl the Killer, know that much more was 
at stake than the winning of a few paltry 
dollars by either contender. You know 
that it means that the old régime of Cen- 
terville is over. We honest citizens are 
through with the dirty, crooked politics 
that our present mayor has stood for, and 
I move that we have an election right here 
and now. I want to nominate Gunboat 
Grover for mayor on the new reform ticket, 
and I don’t see why he can’t be elected by 
acclamation. We want a two-fisted fight- 
ing mayor in this town—” 

A tremendous roar of approval interrupt- 
ed him. 

The tall man seized Vincent’s right hand 
in a hearty clasp. 

“T want to congratulate you, mayor 
he cried in a ringing voice. 

“I am sorry I have to decline the nomi- 
nation,” Vincent said. “ But I will only 
too gladly come here and clean Centerville 
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up for you any time you say the word. I 


haven’t got time to be a mayor. From 
now on I'll be busy mowing my way 
through the heavyweights until I have a 
chance at the champion.” 

Millicent heard no more than this. Only 
by the exercise of the greatest restraint had 
she checked the impulse to climb into the 
ring and be the first to congratulate Vin- 
cent. Now she was aware that pugilism’s 
politest promoter was shaking her warmly 
by the hand. 

“Mrs. Grover, how did you like the 
fight?” he asked. 

“Like it!” Millicent cried. “I never 
was so thrilled in my life. It was wonder- 
ful! It was marvelous!” 

“That boy of yours is a comer, Mrs. 
Grover.” 

“ Oh, I know it!” 

“ Now I don’t think you and he are go- 
ing to have any trouble getting out of 
town. The mayor’s gang is going to be 
pretty conspicuous by its absence, and 
from the way the wind is blowing it looks 
to me as if Gunboat sort of incidentally 
knocked the mayor’s gang out of power. 

“T’ve got a car waiting outside for you 
and Gunboat, and if you'll go out there 
and wait for him I’ll hustle him around to 
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his dressing room and get him out to you 
in jig-time. You've got about half an hour 
to catch whatever train you’re going to 
catch. 

“ His end of the gate is fifteen hundred 
dollars. I promised him two hundred, be- 
cause I thought he was going to go in there 
and get the lacing of his young life. What 
happened was the biggest surprise that ever 
came my way, and I'll tell you what I’m 
going to do, Mrs. Grover: I am going to 
quit the promotion business and turn man- 
ager. 

“All my life I have been looking for 
some boy with the stuff in him that Gun- 
boat has got, and if it is O. K. with him, 
I'll see to it that he gets the right kind of 
fights and the right kind of business deals 
all the way through until he’s ready for a 
go at the big fellows back East. You cer- 
tainly ought to be crazy about that boy of 
yours, Mrs. Grover. He’s just a great, big, 
lovable kid—” 

“ And how he can fight!” Millicent fin- 
ished for hin. 

XIV 


MILLICENT was waiting in the tonneau 
of the car that pugilism’s politest promoter 
had secured for her when Gunboat Grover 
came out of the door almost at a run, fol- 
lowed by a small mob of men and boys 
eager to shake his hand. 

He jumped on the running board, shout- 
ed at the chauffeur: “ Step on it!” jumped 
in, and slammed the door. Millicent, white- 
faced and starry-eyed, watched him settle 
down in his corner. 

An entirely different young man was this 
winner of to-night’s main bout, from the 
shy and gentle creature from whom she had 
parted shortly after dinner, and yet, some- 
how, he didn’t seem to have changed at 
all. His face was a little pinker than usual, 
but it wasn’t marred in the least. 

“ Well,” he said as the automobile got 
under way, “that was the toughest fight 
I ever had.” 

“Yes?” said Millicent. 

“Tt sure was. They don’t come much 
tougher. Golly, but he almost had me in 
the second round. I thought I was through. 
It was a funny thing. I was lying there on 
the canvas and a voice inside of me kept 
saying over and over, ‘Get up! Get up!’” 

“Inside of you?” said Millicent. 

“Yeh. You know. I must have been 
groggy from that wallop on the chin. Well, 
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I guess you and I are about ready to say 
so long, aren’t we?” 

Millicent made a little incoherent sound 
in her throat which he evidently took to be 
affirmative. 

“ You heard me decide what I was going 
to do,” he went on. 

“You mean, about going on with your 
fighting?” 

“Veh. That. When I got in there to- 
night and saw that I could hold my own 
with that fellow, it sort of came over me 
that I would be a darned fool to give up 
the chance of getting somewhere in the 
ring, and a bigger one if I stuck to this 
idea of trying to get on the stage. There’s 
big money in fighting, and you can say 
what you want about it, but I’m not going 
to be ashamed of it any more. I’m always 
going to fight clean, and I don’t see why 
I can’t be as respectable as a man in any 
other profession. 

“Tt certainly is too bad that you feel 
the way you do about fighting. That’s 
what I meant when I said we were saying 
so long. You feel the way you do about 
it, and nothing is going to make you think 
it isn’t a loathsome, detestable business.” 


“ Did you see me sitting there?” Milli- 
cent asked. 
“Yes, I saw you, and I certainly did 


feel sorry for you. I never saw anybody 
so sick and disgusted with anything in their 
life. You were as white as a sheet.” 
“Was I?” she said in a small voice. 
“ Gee, were you! I certainly was sorry 
you’d made that threat that you were go- 
ing in and watch if I went in and fought. 


I was afraid you were going to faint. Hon-, 


est, I didn’t have the heart to look at you 
after the thing got going. Did you stick 
it out?” 

“Yes,” Millicent answered. 
it out.” 

“ Well, I suppose the first thing we have 
to do is to annul that fool marriage?” 

“I suppose so,” she replied. 

“Tt may take a little time,” Gunboat 
remarked. ‘ There’s no question about it 
being legal. We stood there like a couple 
of chumps and said ‘ Yes!’ to all the ques- 
tions. I don’t think it would have been 
legal if we’d said no or hadn’t answered. 
And we signed the certificate, too. I don’t 
know why I signed it. They couldn’t have 
forced me to if I hadn’t wanted to. Why 
did you sign it?” 


“T stuck 
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“T don’t know, either. 
been terribly rattled.” 

“ It certainly has been a disagreeable ex- 
perience for you, Miss Da— I mean, Mrs. 
Gro— Gee, I don’t know what to call 
you! Well, anyhow, I'll bet you’re not 
sorry it’s all over.” 

“Oh, it hasn’t been bad,” the girl said 
noncommittally. 

“You’re a mighty good sport, and may- 
be I don’t know it!” Vincent declared. 
“ And it wasn’t an easy thing to get up 
there and say I was going to go on with 
my fighting, knowing that it meant the end 
of everything between us. Gee, for a min- 
ute I almost weakened! I was willing to 
give it up when I thought that maybe if 
I never went into the ring again that you 
might— Well, you know! And then I 
said no, dog-gone it, I can stay in the ring 
and I can help her get a start in the pic- 
tures; but I want to tell you that it just 
about broke my heart, Miss Da— Mrs. 
Gro— My God! Can’t I call you Mil- 
licent?” 

“ Of course you can call me Millicent!” 
she admitted. “It seems so silly to call 
me anything else, as if we were perfect 
strangers, when it seems as if we’ve known 
each other for years and years.” 

“It certainly is tough to have to say 
good-by,” Vincent remarked. “I mean, 
good-by to all the things I’d been hoping 
for. I'll tell you the honest truth, Milli- 
cent. What I was hoping to do, before 
this prize fighting business came up, was 
to go back there to Hollywood and—well, 
sort of just be on hand whenever you need- 
ed advice or help of any kind, and I 
thought that maybe, after you knew me 
awhile, you’d get over this — this preju- 
dice.” 

“* But, Vincent, I haven’t any prejudice. 
I—I haven’t even any prejudice against 
your being in the ring. Didn’t you hear 
me yelling for you to-night?” 

“Good Lord!” Vincent exclaimed. 
“That wasn’t you down there, yelling 
‘Sock him in the subway!’ was it?” 

“ T—guess it was.” 

“ And were you yelling at me in the third 
round, when I’d got him going, to finish 
him?” 

“T was. ‘ Finish him, Gunboat!’ I must 
have yelled it a dozen times.” 

Vincent Grover was silent a moment. 

“Well, ii— But, you— Then what—” 


I must have 





THE GOLDEN BRUTE 


“T thought you were wonderful.” 

“You mean, you—” 

“TI never saw anything so thrilling or so 
marvelous in my life!” 

“ But you said—” 

“ But that was before I’d seen a fight— 
you fight.” 

“ Listen, Millicent!” the young man said 
excitedly. ‘‘ This doesn’t make sense. I 
thought you were off of me for life when 
I went in there to-night. And I thought 
you were just plain through and disgusted 
when I said I was going to stick to it.” 

“ But I’m not,” she explained. “I think 
it’s great. I want you to stick to it. I 
want you to keep on until you’re the cham- 
pion of the world!” 

“You want me to keep on?” 

“Indeed I do!” 

“ Well, I certainly must be dumb. Will 
you let me ask you something else?” 

“ Ask me anything you like, Vincent.” 

The motor car had been stopped by cross 
traffic a block from the entrance to the rail- 
road station. 

“What I want to ask you is,” he ven- 
tured, “do you mind if I say that I don’t 
know when I’ve met a girl as wonderful as 


you are?” 

“ My answer to that, Vincent, is that I 
don’t know when I’ve met a man as won- 
derful as you are.” 

“ Millicent,” Gunboat said huskily, “I 
am not kidding. This is a mighty serious 


I am saying I love 
THE 


moment in my life. 
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you, Millicent. I—I love you so much I 
want to marry you.” 

“ Darling, you are married to me!” Mil- 
licent smilingly pointed out. 

Vincent picked her up and placed her on 
his lap. He was just settling down to kiss- 
ing her in earnest when they drew up be- 
side the entrance to the railroad station. 

They went in. At the ticket window 
they were informed that the Westbound 
Flyer would stop to change engines in forty 
minutes. 

“ That will give us time,”’ Millicent sug- 
gested to her husband, “to go up to that 
store where I pawned our things. The own- 
er will be open for business with those who 
bet too heavily against you, I imagine. He 
said I wasn’t pawning the watches and the 
railroad ticket, but I am sure you could 
convince him that I didn’t sell them to 
him. I think that if you just double up 
one fist he will be very anxious to do the 
right thing, don’t you?” 

“You certainly know your vegetables, 
sweetheart,” Vincent murmured admiring- 
ly, “including the cauliflower!” 

“Well, hadn’t you better see if we can 
get a reservation on this train, dearest?” 
Millicent continued. ‘“ You know how 
crowded they are.” 

“All I have left,” the station agent an- 
nounced placatingly, “ is a drawing-room— 
unless you want uppers.” 

“T loathe uppers,” Mrs. Vincent Grover 
declared. 

END 





AN AUTUMN LOVE SONG 


AUTUMN is spreading its carpet of leaves, 

Yellow ones and russet and red, 

In the tapestried lanes they are soft for your head, 

In the woods they are deep and warm for your bed: 


Autumn is binding its golden sheaves. 
Oh, come, and we together shall lie 
Heart in heart, while the night goes by. 
There shall be banners over your head, 


And woven arras to guard your dreams, 

Even the stars shall softlier tread, 

Watching you there, and the mountain streams 
Sing low as they steal by your leafy bed; 


While the sentinel Night walks to and fro, 
Guarding your gold and your heaving snow. 
Then, heart to heart, we shall wake at morn, 
And watch the strange day being born. 


Richard Leigh 





The Graveyard Club 


A COMEDY OF TICKFALL, SHOWING CLEARLY THAT THERE IS 
NO LACK OF DRAMATIC TALENT AMONG THE COLORED 
CITIZENS OF THE OLD SOUTHERN TOWN 


By E. K. Means 


“W DONE said a plumb plenty about 
yf dat nigger graveyard, fellers,” Skee- 
ter Butts remarked in a disgusted 
tone, as he sat down upon a step and 
mopped his face with a big red handker- 
chief; “but I ain’t got no action till yit. 
Look at it!” 

Four other men who sat upon the steps 
of the Shoofly Church followed the direc- 
tion of Skeeter’s pointing finger and gazed 
upon the last resting place of many of their 
friends and associates of other days. The 
fence was leaning in some places and else- 
where lay flat upon the ground. The 
gravestones were aslant and crumbling. 
The rank weeds were horse-high, and the 
neglected vines and shrubbery made a 
jungle where graveyard rabbits lingered 
and stray hogs prowled. 

“She do look kinder neglectified,” Pap 
Curtain snarled, his yellow monkey face 
grotesquely wrinkled as he squinted at the 
desolation; “ but I’s de gravedigger of dis 
here town fer blacks an’ whites, an’ I al- 
ways listens fer noises aroun’ a graveyard. 
Suppose she do be neglectified? I ain’t 
heard no complaint from no corp’ up to 
now.” 

“ De dead ain’t make no kick,” Vinegar 
agreed; “‘ but my ole wife is vice president 
of de Graveyard Improvement Club, an’ 
as a kicker she ain’t no dead one!” 

“ My wife, Goldie, is buzzin’ me all de 
time about dat, too,” Hitch Diamond, a 
giant black prize fighter, growled impa- 
tiently. 

“My ole woman howls about dat grave- 
yard, too,” Figger Bush muttered, rubbing 
his fingers through his thick, woolly hair, 
and puckering his wooden face until he re- 
sembled one of the rag dolls at which boys 
throw baseballs during the county fair. 


“She wanted me to beg some money from 
de white folks to fix it up; but shucks, I 
got too much business wid de livin’ to go 
beggin’ fer de dead! Dese here women 
folks acks like dey wants it fixed up real 
good, because dey expects to move out dar 
rea! soon.” 

‘“‘ No such luck,” Skeeter declared; “ but 
’tain’t no decent way to do our dead to 
neglectify ’em dat way. Look at dat fence, 
all broke down an’ busted!” 

“Huh!” Figger Bush grunted. “We 
don’t need no fence aroun’ no graveyard. 
De dead folks cain’t git out, an’ de live 
folks don’t want to git in—positively not.” 

“Aw, shut up!” admonished Skeeter. 
“Dat ain’t no way to talk. Le’s set a day 
an’ clear off dat buryin’ ground. Le’s git 
a cormittee to traipse aroun’ an’ git de 
money fer a new fence, beggin’ from de 
whites.” 

“Ax de cullud gen’leman when!” Hitch 
Diamond grumbled, his tone indicating 
that whatever day was appointed it would 
be sure to be inconvenient for him to serve. 

“ All nex’ week!” Skeeter announced. 

“ Nothin’ doin’ a-tall!” Figger Bush de- 
clared positively. ‘Of co’se, I know 
Skeeter is presidunt of de Nigger Fix-Up 
Cemintery Club, an’ he wants de job did 
at once, but not nex’ week! I don’t know 
jes’ whut week will suit us bes’. We 
oughter study some about dat.” 

“ All right, niggers,” Skeeter said, as he 
rose to his feet. “I am got tired talkin’ 
to you coons about dat graveyard. I ain’t 
gwine mention it no mo’.” 

“Dat news is shore good news to us,” 
Vinegar Atts laughed. “ It’s fine fer a nig- 
ger to know when to quit.” 

“T ain’t done quit,” Skeeter informed 
them, “but I ain’t gwine speak to you 
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about it no mo’. You niggers will git yo’ 
mind int’rusted some day, an’ you will be 
glad to fix up dat cemingtery. You will 
do it all by yo’selfs, an’ you won’t ax no- 
body to he’p you.” 

“ Shore!” Vinegar Atts consented hearti- 
ly. “ Us ain’t never said we wouldn’t. We 
always is said we would—some day. I’m 
glad dat we’s got together an’ agreed on 
dat. Now you kin go back to de club an’ 
repote progress an’ ax fer mo’ time.” 

In the jeering laugh which followed this, 
Skeeter walked away with an air of offend- 
ed dignity. His four friends let him go 
with an accompaniment of loud guffaws. 

And then the matter passed from their 
minds. The dead are easily forgotten. 


II 


A FEw days later the same four men met 
and consulted about a bit of village gossip. 

“ Skeeter Butts is fixin’ to git married,” 
Figger Bush informed them. 

“T done heerd dat frequent,” Vinegar 
Atts answered. “ Dat’s how-come Skeeter 
lost int’rust in dat graveyard fix-up job. 
He pestered us about dat reg’lar ontil he 
got dis weddin’ on his mind.” 

“Dat’s so,” Pap Curtain growled. 
“'Weddin’s comes befo’ fun’rals. Fust a 
feller gits married, den he wishes he wus 
dead. He cain’t take no stock in grave- 
yards ontil atter de weddin’.” 

“T reckin so,” Vinegar agreed. “ Fust 
weddin’ bells, den fun’ral knells. I notice 
dees young white men is axed to be ushers 
at de weddin’s, an’ den when dey gits ole 
dey’s axed to be pallbearers at fun’rals. 
Dat cullud man, Skeeter Butts, has tuck 
part in plenty weddin’s an’ has been a 
shore success as a matchmaker. I’m wed- 
locked dozens of couples dat Skeeter kotch 
in de trap of mattermoney.” 

“He ain’t never had no iuck gittin’ a 
wife fer hisse’f,” Figger Bush asserted. “I 
kin remember plenty cases whar he wus 
mighty nigh winner, but he lost out. I 
suspicions dat he done been kidnaped in 
dis case. It’s all been fixed up in de las’ 
few days.” 

“ Nobody but kids is kidnaped,” Vinegar 
asserted, ‘“‘ an’ Skeeter is got age on him.” 

“ Skeeter ain’t no kid, but he is shore in 
his secont childhood,” Hitch Diamond de- 
clared. ‘A ole coot like Skeeter oughter 
know better.” 

“Mebbe so,” Figger Bush responded. 
“ Ef he don’t know better now, he’ll shore 


AT 


learn better about time dat woman sooples 
up her skillet arm an’ chases him out’n de 
cabin by slingin’ pots!” 

“Whut do Dazzle Zenor say?” Vinegar 
asked. 

At the mention of this name the four 
men became silent and meditative. All 
knew that Dazzle claimed Skeeter for her 
own. The two had played around the 
edges of the matrimonial pool for many 
years, and had never ventured in. 

“ Dazzle ain’t got no right to complain 
at de come-out,” Pap Curtain announced. 
“ Skeeter is always wanted to marry wid 
her, an’ ’twus her fault dat he couldn’t 
make de riffle. She played wid him like he 
wus a sucker on a fish line, an’ now he 
done escaped away.” 

“She done lost her chance,” Hitch 
agreed. ‘“ Skeeter’s always been fond of 
shows. He play-acks an’ dances wid all 
de white folks in deir shows. He fell fer 
Dazzle because she uster wus a play girl 
in a nigger show; but she had a kind of 
defeck in her speech—she couldn’t say yes 
when Skeeter axed her to marry him.” 

“‘ Dat’s right; an’ when he couldn’t git 
her, he went down to Sawtown an’ fell fer 
a gal dat dances an’ sings fer a movin’ 
pitcher house fer her own race an’ color,” 
Vinegar added. 

Then their comments ended abruptly, 
because Dazzle Zenor came around the cor- 
ner of the church and stopped where they 
were seated. 

“ How come you ain’t wearin’ deep black 
mournin’ clothes, Dazzle?” Hitch Diamond 
asked. “ Ain’t you know dat Skeeter Butts 
is fixin’ to git married?” 

“Yes, suh,” Dazzle said painfully, as 
she gazed at the men. ‘“ Word is done 
been sont from Sawtown dat Skeeter has 
fell at last.” 

The men gazed back at a woman who 
represented the most striking type of Ethi- 
opian pulchritude. She was slender, grace- 
ful, and feline in the strength and quick- 
ness of her movements. Her skin was 
blue-black, her features regular and clear- 
cut. Her intelligent eyes glowed with in- 
terior fire, and her teeth were perfect in 
their whiteness and beauty. 

As the four men looked at her, her face 
became haggard and her eyes grew old with 
pain. She seemed to scan the coming years 
as one looks across a desert of loneliness 
and pain. It was a fine moving picture. 
Dazzle was an actress, all right! 
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“ Of co’se, I reckin I played wid Skeeter 
too long,” she sighed. “ Me an’ him al- 
ways got along all right, an’ I kinder fig- 
gered dat he b’longed to me. I always 
laughed at him when he axed me to marry 
him, but I didn’t aim fer him to take dat 
laugh too serious.” 

“ Ain’t dar no way to fotch him back 
to you, Dazzle?” Vinegar asked. “It 
‘pears to me dat we ain’t got no room in 
Tickfall fer no yuther nigger woman. 
Skeeter don’t need to fotch in no new fee- 
males.” 

“T figger it’s too late now, onless some- 
body busts up dem arrangements,” Dazzle 
replied mournfully. 

She turned and looked at Vinegar, and 
tears came into her coal-black eyes. Her 
chin quivered, and she covered her mouth 
with her hand. The men could not have 
been more surprised if Dazzle had dropped 
dead. In their long acquaintance with her 
she had displayed every human emotion 
except grief. 

She stood before them like a beautiful 
black shadow in the blazing sunlight of the 
morning, a silhouette, graceful as a corn- 
stalk, shapely as a flower, glowing like pol- 
ished ebony. Then she turned and walked 
down the street without speaking another 
word. 

There was silence for ten minutes after 
her departure. Astonishment, sympathy, 
pity for the girl, all mingled in the confused 
cogitations of that time. 

Hitch Diamond broke the silence by in- 
quiring in a belligerent tone: 

“Who am dis here nigger woman Skeeter 
is after?” 

“]T ain’t know her real name,” Figger 
Bush answered. “ She’s a show girl, an’ 
calls herself Lou Oyster.” 

“T ain’t got no objections to Skeeter 
marryin’,” Vinegar Atts said thoughtfully; 
““ but—” 

“ But he ain’t marryin’ de right woman,” 
Hitch Diamond protested. 

“ How you know she ain’t right?” Vine- 
gar Atts asked, scenting a scandal. 

“ Dazzle is de onliest right one, an’ all 
de yuthers is wrong,” Hitch responded in 
a stubborn tone. “Dazzle is got fust 
claim, an’ no nigger woman kin jump dat 
claim an’ be right. Little Dazzle will bawl 
her eyes out. Excusin’ dat, whut woman 
kin be right an’ live in Sawtown? Tickfall 
is de only decent place fer decent folks to 
live at.” 
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“ Whut you gwine do about it?” Vinegar 
inquired. 

“Tl bust it up!” Hitch Diamond said, 
doubling his great fist and waving it about 
with ferocious pugilistic gestures. “I'll 
cook dat oystyer!” 

‘“‘Dat’s a powerful dangersome job,” 
Vinegar warned him. “ You always makes 
a hit wid folks when you tries to git ’em 
married; but when you tries to bust up 
deir weddin’ arrangements, look out fer 
poison in de stew when you git dat oystyer 
cooked!” 

“T kin fix dis all right,” Hitch said con- 
fidently. “I’m gwine down to Sawtown 
on de train. I kin beat my way, an’ ’twon’t 
cost me nothin’.” 

“T motions dat all of us rides down an’ 
takes a look at de bride,” Figger Bush pro- 
posed. 

“All right, brudders,” Vinegar agreed. 
“Tm wid you. Us four will go down an’ 
O. K. de bride, an’ den we’ll watch Hitchie 
K. O. de bride.” 

III 


THE four men lingered in the shadow of 
the water tank until the mixed freight and 
passenger train came slowly down the 
track. One by one the men swung aboard, 
catching different steps, and then all got 
together on a flat car and rode into Saw- 
town. The officials on this log train never 
disturbed the negroes who sought a free 
ride toward the great sawmill, which was 
in constant need of hands. These four 
husky men looked like the sort that would 
readily find employment in the mill. 

When they swung off at the Sawtown 
depot, the first man who stepped out of the 
passenger coach was Skeeter Butts. 

“Whut you fo’ niggers doin’ in dis 
town?” Skeeter asked, as they stood in the 
middle of the track, looking at the rear of 
the departing train. 

“Us is got a little extry money, an’ we’s 
ridin’,” Vinegar told him. 

“T perceives dat de train didn’t git none 
of yo’ money,” Skeeter grinned. “ Kin 
you affode a few change to come to de 
nigger movie an’ see my new gal?” 

‘“‘Us don’t aim to miss her,” Figger Bush 
assured him; “but ‘pears to me you 
oughter treat us to dat sight at yo’ own 
expensh,”’ 

“Tl shore do it! I'll pay fer you-all 
to git a sight of her. She’s wuth lookin’ 
at, whutever it costs,” Skeeter asserted 
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positively, as he snapped a cheap post- 
card photograph from his pocket and re- 
vealed himself and the woman standing 
side by side in front of a house. 

“Ef de show is on now, take us to dat 
place at once, Skeeter,” Hitch urged. “ Us 
craves to go wid special anxiousness now 
dat we knows it won’t cost us nothin’, an’ 
us will enjoy our trip better ef our first 
sight is a free sight of dishyer girl.” 

They sat for half an hour in the rude 
structure that had been converted from a 
grocery store to a picture house for the en- 
tertainment of the colored people. The 
picture set forth a lurid drama reminiscent 
of childhood’s old dime-novel days. Then, 
during an intermission, the woman came in 
for her act. 

Measured by Ethiopian standards of 
beauty, the girl qualified in every respect. 
She was black, she was graceful, she could 
sing and dance, she was witty. Her face 
glowed with enthusiasm, her voice throbbed 
with good fellowship, her personality was 
magnetic, and her white teeth gleamed in 
perfect beauty when she smiled. 

“Skeeter has shore choosen a looker,” 
Vinegar mumbled, and the infatuated lover 
glowed with appreciation of the speech. 

“T don’t know dat gal,” Hitch Diamond 
muttered to himself, planning his knock- 
out performance; “ but I knows dat kind. 
I’m married to one. I’m done had ex- 
pe’unce!” 

After the show the men parted from 
Skeeter Butts and visited among their 
friends and acquaintances in Sawtown. 
Unless they wished to pay their railroad 
fare, they had to wait until night to get 
another free ride to Tickfall under cover 
of darkness. About nine o’clock they gath- 
ered together again in the shadow of the 
water tank at Sawtown, and waited for the 
north bound freight train. 

“‘T never heerd tell of such a angel chile 
in my life as dis here Lou Oyster,” Hitch 
Diamond complained. ‘“ Eve’ybody knows 
dat gal, eve’ybody likes her, she’s a puffeck 
lady, an’ dar ain’t nothin’ ag’in’ her.” 

“Dat’s my notion perzackly,” Figger 
Bush agreed; “ an’ yit we come down here 
to git some facks an’ figgers whut would 
bust up Skeeter’s weddin’.” 

“T thinks Skeeter’s in luck,” Vinegar 
Atts declared. ‘ Who started dis here wild 
geese trip, anyhow?” 

At that moment the train came around 
the bend, and the headlight shone in their 
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faces. They stepped back from the track, 
and each man selected a place from which 
to catch a step as the train passed. 

When the four men descended from the 
train steps at Tickfall, they were met by 
six women. Each man found his wife there 
to greet him. They did not know why. 
Ginny Babe Chew was also present, and 
so was Miss Lou Oyster, of Sawtown. It 
tock them only a few seconds to realize 
that something was getting ready to hap- 
pen to them, though they could not imagine 
what. 

Ginny Babe Chew—Hitch Diamond’s 
mother—was always a danger signal to 
every colored person in town. Enormous- 
ly fat, her little green, piglike eyes gleamed 
malignantly through rolls of facial flesh, 
and her cackling, henlike voice had pro- 
nounced the final oration over many a 
moribund reputation. Ginny Babe knew 
a great many things about the male popu- 
lation of Tickfall which the men hoped she 
would never divulge, and they had learned 
by past experience that whatever Ginny 
Babe Chew was interested in and occupied 
with was sure to be unpleasant for every- 
body. Hitch Diamond, her own son, 
feared her as he did not fear the satanic 
majesty, and just now he was the worst 
“skeart ” of the four frightened travelers. 

What happened to Hitch Diamond may 
be taken as a sample of the treatment all 
the men received when they confronted 
their wives at the Tickfall railroad station. 
Have you ever seen a grown man chased 
by a hornet? The hornet is not as large 
as a man’s thumb, and yet a man six feet 
tall, who will fight twenty rounds in a 
prize ring with another man his own size, 
will go racing across a field with a hornet 
after him, waving his arms, calling for help, 
acting as if the insect was as big as the 
devil himself. 

Goldie Diamond was a woman small in 
stature compared to her husband, but she 
had a temper agleam with quick lightnings. 
She was Pap Curtain’s daughter and Hitch 
Diamond’s wife, and had been trained in 
the school of expression by Hitch’s mother. 
She possessed a tongue of great volubility 
and venomous animosity, and she could 
command words that had a sting like the 
business end of a hornet. Oh, Hitch got 
his! 

Confronting their husbands, all the 
women reached at the very start the height 
of their efficiency in vituperation. It was 
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as if they had been rehearsed for their parts 
in a play. It was like one of those sudden 
storms which sweep in from the Gulf of 
Mexico and seem verily to suck the air out 
one’s lungs. Caught in such a gale, one 
has no other recourse except to grab a 
stump and wait until the blow is over; and 
those irate women certainly blew a gale. 

As for the four men, they did not know 
what the fuss was all about, and they could 
not find out, for the women, with all their 
talking, did not say. The women folks 
were peeved about something — the men 
surmised that much. Conscience made 
cowards of them all, and they backed 
against the wall and bowed their heads to 
the fury of the storm, while Ginny Babe 
Chew stood grinning at them and the 
dainty Lou Oyster watched with her black 
eyes glowing with excitement and amuse- 
ment. Oh, the four men got theirs! 

The scene lasted just a minute or two, 
and ended when the night stick of the 
depot watchman sounded against the side 
of the station. 

The women stopped speaking. The men 
ran like cottontail rabbits. 


IV 


THE four men chose different routes of 
flight, but all their roads finally converged 
at the Shoofly Church. There they seated 
themselves on the steps of the sacred edi- 
fice to discuss their predicament. 

“ Whut done happened to us, niggers?” 
Hitch Diamond asked, mopping the sweat 
from his face upon his coat sleeve. 

“ Skeeter tipped dat Lou Oyster off dat 
we wus down in Sawtown huntin’ some 
scandal ag’in’ her, an’ she come up here 
an’ put a cockle burr under our shirts,” 
Vinegar announced sadly. 

“ She muss hab told a plenty by de way 
dem wifes carried on,” Hitch sighed, fan- 
ning himself with the broken back of a 
hymn book that he picked up at his feet. 
“IT never seed Goldie as survig’rous an’ 
highsterical in all my bawn days!” 

“ Dat ole mule-face woman I’m married 
to done some brayin’ herself,” Pap Curtain 
snarled. ‘I never seed de beat!” 

“ T’m ruint, brudders,” Vinegar mourned. 
“Lou Oyster is done spile my soup com- 
plete. De Shoofly Church will send me 
my resign fer conduck onbecomin’ a 
preacher, although I ain’t got no idea whut 
I done. I ain’t done nothin’ but ax a few 
questions about a gal, but I warned you- 
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all dat dis wus a dangersome job. Now 
Ill bet dat gal wucks up de public an’ ap- 
peals to deir sympathy, an’ gits de indig- 
nation so high dat I won’t never be able to 
survive it!” 

“°Tain’t no tellin’ whut tales she’s done 
told about us,” Figger Bush lamented. 
“ An’ yit we ain’t went no place whar we 
hadn’t oughter went, an’ we ain’t done 
nothin’ dat we hadn’t oughter done.” 

“We went in a good cause,” Vinegar 
said defensively. “Dazzle Zenor wus our 
friend, an’ we wus int’rusted in her be- 
half.” 

“How we gwine git out’n dis mess?” 
Figger Bush broke in impatiently. ‘“ Here 
I been thinkin’ I would git home an’ git 
a little snack of my wife’s cookin’, but now 
tain’t likely I’ll ever git home. Scootie 
tuck away my appetite.” 

“Tl tell you, fellers,” Hitch rumbled. 
“ Dazzle Zenor, she got us in dis here mess. 
Le’s ax her to git us out.” 

“Us will all go down dar together,” 
Vinegar agreed. 

It took all four to get up enough cour- 
age to call on Dazzle, for she lived with 
Ginny Babe Chew; and as Ginny conduct- 
ed the only boarding house for colored peo- 
ple in Tickfall, they supposed that Lou 
Oyster would be stopping at the same 
place. This proved to be the case, but 
Dazzle was easy of access. They found 
her seated upon the porch as if she was 
expecting them, and no one else was pres- 
ent to embarrass their conference. 

“We needs a little he’p, Dazzle,” Vine- 
gar began. “ We went down to Sawtown 
in yo’ case, to keep dat Louisiana Lou Oys- 
ter nigger woman from stealin’ Skeeter 
Butts away from yo’ affectations; an’ now 
dat gal is come up here an’ raised fust-rate 
hell all by herself wid our wifes.” 

“IT done heard tell about dat,” Dazzle 
laughed. “I’m sorry I missed de show at 
de deppo. Ginny Babe said it wus a lively 
session. Dem women swooped down like 
a flock of hen buzzards an’ pecked up yo’ 
carcasses real good.” 

“'Yes’m, we admits dat,” Hitch Dia- 
mond sighed gloomily, with a backslidden 
sinner expression on his face. ‘ Dey 
sounded like a lot of bugle horns whut had 
got drunk an’ wus havin’ a howlin’ fit.” 

“Whut wus de come-out?” Dazzle 
asked. 

“Us runned,” Figger Bush told her. 
“ Dey wus scrappier dan a world war, an’ 
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us didn’t want no blood wasted on de dep- 

flatform.” 

“Whut you want me to do?” Dazzle 
asked. 

“ Git us out’n dis Oyster stew,” Vinegar 
“ Lawd, we is shore fell in de 


pleaded. 
soup!” 

Dazzle sat for a few moments in deep 
meditation. Then she said: 

“T useter be a show girl myself, an’ dar 
ain’t nothin’ a show girl likes any mo’ dan 
money. Money kin heal up broke hearts 
an’ ca’m down riled tempers, an’ it kin 
bring peace in famblies whar befo’ dar 
warn’t no peace. How much dollars kin 
you niggers bestow on Lou Oyster to make 
peace wid you’ wifes an’ call it off an’ 
quit?” 

“My Gawsh!” Hitch Diamond growled. 
“She axes fer money! An’ times is hard 
an’ prices has riz, an’ I’m broke. My 
pocketbook purse is as flat as if a elerfunt 
had set on it holdin’ a steam engyne in his 
lap.” 

ni How much?” Dazzle demanded. 

“ A preacher ain’t never got no money,” 
Vinegar Atts complained. “I’m stripped 
now ontil nothin’ ain’t left of me but my 
runnin’ gear.” 

“ How much?” Dazzle insisted. 

“I’m a grave digger,” Pap Curtain 
whined, like a poverty-stricken minstrel 
whose harp had been broken. “ Times is 
so hard people is done stopped dyin’. I 
ain’t had to dig but two graves dis year, 
an’ dey wus little ones.” 

“How much?” Dazzle shrilled, like a 
cricket whose machinery needed oiling. 

“ Pussonly, I ain’t got no money,” Fig- 
ger Bush moaned miserably; “ but my wife 
is a awful bitter-spoken lady, an’ mebbe I 
kin borry or beg some money.” 

“ Git it!” Dazzle commanded. ‘“‘Twenty- 
five dollars per each from you mens—dat ’Il 
make a hundred dollars hush money. Meb- 
be I kin make a start on dat.” 

Disconsolately, with the melancholy ap- 
pearance of bedraggled roosters in a rain- 
storm, the four men walked away. They 
knew they could do no further business 
with Dazzle until they produced one hun- 
dred dollars. 

Until far in the night they discussed 
every means of escape from their predica- 
ment, but for one reason or another they 
had to abandon every plan of escape ex- 
cept that offered by Dazzle. Then, as they 
sat upon the steps of the Shoofly Church, 
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they discussed ways and means of raising 
the sum. Finally Pap Curtain cast his 
sleepy eyes upon the neglected graveyard, 
and received an inspiration. 

“T’m got de idear, fellers,” he exclaimed. 
“Look at dat ole delapidooted graveyard. 
Le’s git up a subscription list an’ solicit de 
white folks to he’p us fix up our buryin’ 
ground.” 

“You advocates collectin’ money fer one 
puppus an’ spendin’ it fer another,” Vine- 
gar Atts protested. “Dat ain’t right an’ 
it ain’t lawful, an’ we’ll git in trouble wid 
de cotehouse. I knows perzackly how de 
inside of a jail looks like, an’ don’t need to 
see no mo’.” 

“Shut up, Vinegar!” Hitch Diamond 
growled. “ Ef we raises one hunderd dol- 
lars, an’ den does de wuck ourselfs an’ pays 
ourselfs fer de job, ain’t dat money ourn 
to spend as we please?” 

“Mebbe so,” Vinegar agreed weakly. 
“ Leastwise, dat’s de way out.” 

“ Shore, it’s de right way out,” Pap Cur- 
tain asserted stoutly. “We kin cut de 
weeds, an’ sot up de gravestones straight, 
an’ rake up de driveways, an’ heap up de 
graves, an’ make eve’ything fresh an’ clean, 
an’ dat ’Il be wuth a hunderd bucks.” 

“Yes, suh! It looks a little better to 
me now,” Vinegar asserted. “ You see, our 
wifes is been atter us to fix up dat grave- 
yard anyhow, an’ dat ’ll he’p us make peace 
wid dem.” 

“ An’ ef de white folks ain’t satisfied 
wid our wuck, we’ll tell ’em de ’propria- 
tion done run out,” Figger Bush concluded. 


V 


Earty the next morning four negroes 
began a canvas of the shops, offices, and 
stores of Tickfall, offering a document fa- 
miliar in all the Southland—a subscription 
list. It was an accustomed task to these 
men, for they had on previous occasions 
solicited aid for church and school and 
lodge, for negro picnics, negro fairs, and 
negro funerals. 

‘“Fust de bank, wid Marse Tom Gaits- 
kill to head de list,” Vinegar announced, as 
the four filed into that institution. ‘“ Ten 
dollars from Marse Tom, an’ we’s good 
started on our way.” 

Colonel Gaitskill came across grum- 
blingly, but with the knowledge that the 
colored cemetery was in such sad need of 
improvement that he could scarcely refuse. 

“Why don’t you negroes have an annual 
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decoration day, and ask all the people to 
come out and clear off their own burial lots 
and decorate the graves?” Gaitskill asked. 

“De niggers whose graves I want to 
decorate ain’t dead yit, Marse Tom,” Vine- 
gar Atts explained. 

“ Dat’s right!” Pap Curtain snarled. “I 
been cravin’ to dig de graves of suttin nig- 
ger pussons in dis town, an’ it’s plumb 
scandalous how dey stays on top of de 
ground!” 

“ All right—go and get the money in 
your own way,” Gaitskill concluded; ‘“ but 
I want to say this—be sure to fix a good 
fence around that cemetery. I don’t like 
to see stray hogs in a graveyard.” 

All day long the men were about their 
task. When they had exhausted every pos- 
sible source of revenue, they counted the 
sum and found that they had exactly 
ninety-five dollars. 

“I done convinced myse’f wid my own 
argymints, fellers,” Vinegar said. “I done 
wore out my hoofs footin’ it from house 
to house, an’ I’m got cross-eyed lookin’ fer 
white folks wid a few loose change in deir 
pants. Now I’m gwine bestow one dollar 
an’ two bits in dis good cause, an’ I pauses 
to hear voluntary freewill offerin’s. Ef you 
don’t volunteer, I’ll make you!” 

“T feels forced to volunteer de same 
amount,” Figger Bush sighed. 

He extracted the sum like chicken feed 
from every pocket in his clothes, and even 
from the lining of his hat, and. sorrowfully 
added his handful to the pile. 

Finally, painfully, each man surrender- 
ing his money about as cheerfully as he 
would give up an eye, a tooth, or a portion 
of his ear, the full sum of one hundred dol- 
lars was raised, and the four men took it to 
Dazzle Zenor. 

“ Gib it to Lou Oyster, Dazzle,” Vinegar 
said. ‘“ Tell her dat us brung a peace offer- 
in’, Tell her to take back all she told our 
wifes an’ git out of town on de fust train.” 

“Whut is Lou Oyster said about you 
cullud men to de lady folks?” Dazzle Zenor 
inquired. 

“Us don’t know, Dazzle,” Vinegar said 
earnestly; ‘‘ but it must hab been somepin 
awful. Look how our wifes done us down 
at de deppo! Dem womenfolks shore be- 
set us!” 

“Whut did dey say to you?” Dazzle in- 
sisted. 

“Ef you ax me, I wus too skeart to 
listen,” Hitch Diamond rumbled. “I don’t 
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never plan no back talk to Goldie. My 
notion is jes’ to git somewhar so I cain’t 
hear her, an’ stay away till she fergits whut 
she wanted to say. All us married men 
lays out when de womenfolks gits to cut- 
tin’ up.” 

“You mean to tell me dat you has paid 
out one hundred dollars fer somepin you 
ain’t know nothin’ about?” Dazzle de- 
manded. 

“Shore!” Vinegar responded. ‘“ Peace 
at any price! Us is too proud to fight!” 

“ It didn’t cost us so much pussonally—” 
Figger Bush began. 

The three other men turned and glared 
at him for making this slip, and Figger 
choked and strangled and nearly swallowed 
his tongue. 

After that there was a long silence. 
Dazzle fingered the money and waited for 
them to say more; but after Figger’s bad 
break each man felt there was no doubt 
that silence was best. 

“You done promised to he’p us ef we 
got de money,” Vinegar Atts finally ven- 
tured. “I hopes you succeed.” 


The next day four disgusted, disgruntled 
colored men entered the graveyard beside 
the Shoofly Church. They had slept all 
night beside their job, for Vinegar had a 
room in the rear of his church which he 
called his study, and which contained four 
or five sleeping cots. It was supposed to 
be part of Vinegar’s equipment for his 
hunting and fishing trips, but there was 
hardly a night when some unfortunate col- 
ored man who had had a “ furse ” with his 
wife did not occupy one of the cots, retir- 
ing from the domestic storm center and 
seeking refuge until the clouds rolled by. 
None of these four men had ventured to go 
home since the fracas at the depot. 

Now, using scythes with practiced hands, 
they cut down the weeds in the cemetery. 
Using axes and shears, they cut down the 
shrubbery or trimmed it up into ornamen- 
tal growths. Using rakes and hoes, they 
shaped up the neglected and forsaken 
graves; and at the last they set upright 
the stones that were aslant or lying upon 
the ground. 

The day was hot. There was no excite- 
ment, and no enthusiasm could be awak- 
ened by the task—only hope. Each man 
cherished the hope that somehow Dazzle 
Zenor and Lou Oyster would placate their 
wives, so that each could enter his home 
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without having a skillet bounced off his 
head. 

When at last their weary hands laid 
aside the tools for the day, the task was 
done; but alas, the clearing away of the 
weeds and shrubbery had revealed that the 
fence was badly broken, with parts of it 
lying flat upon the ground. 

“White folks is gwine ax us why we 
ain’t spent some of dat money fixin’ dat 
fence, niggers,” Figger Bush remarked, and 
he voiced a fact which was giving them all 
uneasiness. ‘‘ Marse Tom Gaitskill speci- 
fied about dat fence pertickler.” 

“Us mought tell ’em dat we didn’t git 
quite enough ’scriptions to mend de fence.” 
Pap Curtain suggested. 

“Me, I don’t want no ’terrogations 
about dat money a-tall,” Vinegar declared 
“We done mis-squandered dat money, an’ 
ef de white folks ’vestigates how we spent 
it our wifes won’t pester us no more—we’ll 
be in jail!” 

VI 


A norsy little automobile rattled up the 
hill and came to a stop beside the weary 
men who were imperiling the portion of 
the fence yet standing by leaning heavily 


against it. 

“ Hello, fellers!” Skeeter greeted them. 
“Tt’s wuth a trip from Sawtown in dis 
here mustang flivver to see you cullud pus- 
sons at wuck in de graveyard!” 

“TJ wish dat mustang flivver would buck 
you out on yo’ snoot!” Figger Bush 
growled. ‘“ How come you ain’t been here 
to he’p us? You’s been raisin’ mo’ fuss 
an’ to-do about dis place dan anybody.” 

“T been armin’ a new gal aroun’,” 
Skeeter chuckled. “I'll be on hand to- 
morrer.” 

“ Us ain’t gwine wuck to-morrer,” Hitch 
Diamond told him. 

“ When does you aim to finish?” Skeeter 
asked. 

“We done it,” Pap Curtain told him. 
“Dis am positively our las’ appearance in 
dis here cemintery till dey totes us in wid 
flowers an’ puts us here fer keeps.” 

“But yo’ wuck ain’t but half done,” 
Skeeter protested. “Look at dat busted- 
down fence!” 

“It’s gwine stay broke down, too,” Vine- 
gar declared. “ ’Tain’t no mo’ broke down 
dan us.” 

“But whut will de white folks say?” 
Skeeter demanded. 
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The four men looked at one another in 
consternation. 

“Whut you mean?” Hitch Diamond 
asked in an uneasy tone. 

“I means dat de white folks is shorely 
lookin’ fer mo’ improvements fer deir 
money dan you’s put on up to now,” 
Skeeter protested. “ You cain’t claim dat 
you’s done a hundred dollars wuth of wuck 
in one day, an’ den pay yo’selfs twenty- 
five dollars per each fer de day’s wuck. 
You got to buy a new fence. De white 
folks is donated de money.” 

The four men walked through a gap in 
the fence and drew near to Skeeter’s ma- 
chine. Vinegar Atts placed his hand upon 
Skeeter’s knee and said earnestly: 

“Fer de Lawd’s sake, Skeeter, don’t 
start no talk about no money donated by 
de whites! Us did git a few change from 
our friends, but we got in a tight place an’ 
spent it for a good cause.” 

Skeeter emitted a sharp whistle to ex- 
press his surprise, and then waited with 
eyebrows arched into two interrogation 
points for further particulars and explana- 
tions. 

The men found it difficult to proceed. 
How could they explain to Skeeter that 
they had got into trouble by meddling with 
his own love affair in the interest of an old 
sweetheart whom he had rejected? 

“ Whut sort of scrape is you niggers got 
into while I wus gone?” he demanded. 

“Us ain’t tellin’ nobody, Skeeter,” Fig- 
ger Bush cackled. “ You know how it is— 
some troubles is private. Dey don’t call 
fer no talk.” 

“It do when you collecks money fer a 
public puppus an’ spends it fer a private 
puppus,” Skeeter asserted positively. 
“ Folks always keeps track of deir money. 
Dey wants to know who, which, whut an’ 
why, whar an’ how much.” 

“?Twarn’t but a hunderd dollars, no- 
how,” Figger Bush remarked, his tone in- 
dicating that the amount was utterly in- 
significant. 

“ Gran’ jury, gran’ larceny, mis’propria- 
tion of trust funds, gittin’ money under 
false pretenses, little striped suit an’ free 
room an’ board in de pen—dat’s how much 
money it wus,” Skeeter snapped. “ I never 
seed such a set of fiddle-footed fools as you 
niggers be!” 

Suddenly a surprising and most unusual 
thing happened. There in front of the 
Shoofly Church all four men thought simul- 
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taneously of availing themselves of the con- 
solations of revealed religion. Vinegar 
dropped down upon his knees, and his three 
friends knelt beside him. 

“Oh, Lawd,” he prayed, “hab mussy 
on us set of fools. Look down in pity on 
us jackace niggers. Don’t let us git sont 


“Pray fer de money! Pray fer de 
money!” Skeeter Butts prompted him. 

“ An’ oh, Lawd, we wish we had dat 
money back!” Vinegar howled. ‘“ We 
knowed we hadn’t oughter spent it dat way, 
an’ now we craves to hab it back. Send 
it back, Lawd! Send back dat money!” 

Skeeter Butts reached down to his feet, 
lifted a canvas bag, and dropped it upon 
the ground before Vinegar Atts. 

“De Lawd is done heerd an’ answered 
yo’ prayer, revun,” he said solemnly. 

“ How come?” Vinegar asked, as he 
grasped the bag of money and rose to his 
feet. 

“* Me an’ Dazzle’s been tryin’ to git dis 
place dressed up fer a long time,” Skeeter 
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explained briefly. ‘‘ She’s a active member 
of de Graveyard Improvement Club, an’ 
she got me int’rusted. You niggers wouldn’t 
do nothin’ to he’p the cause, so we got little 
Lou of Sawtown an’ staged a little play. 
I think yo’ wifes put on a real good show!” 

“Come on, niggers—le’s go home!” 
Vinegar Atts sighed gratefully. ‘“ We kin 
buy some lumber an’ fix up dat fence to- 
morrer. Bless Gawd!” 

“ Hol’ on, niggers!” Hitch Diamond 
commanded. “I’m got somepin to say to 
dis little swimp!” 

He turned and looked at Skeeter Butts 
for a long, deadly minute. Then he said 
in a voice that chilled the very marrow in 
Skeeter’s bones: 

“ Skeeter Butts, ef I git a chance to kill 
you widout gittin’ in a lawsuit wid de 
cotehouse fer doin’ it, you’ll be de fust 
nigger whut gits buried in dat graveyard 
atter we gits it all fixed up!” 

“ Shorely!” Vinegar Atts agreed cordial- 
ly. “ An’ it will gib me great pleasure to 
preach yo’ fun’ral sermont!” 





THE BUBBLE 


I am any bubble 
Hiding in a glass. 

Only laughing eyes 
Perceive me as they pass. 


Scintillating, empty, 
Glimmering with rose, 
I am tart and oval 
As the pits of sloes. 


When I race in flashing 
To the glass’s rim, 

There was never swallow 
Dipping forth to skim 


Turquoise-chaliced sun pools 
Gathered in the sky, 

Tracing fancied circles 
Airier than I. 


But when I have risen, 
Winged with my delight, 

Life is but a piercing 
Ecstasy of fright, 


For I wink a moment, 
Then I disappear: 
Blessed were my lot, 
If I were born a tear! 


Sonia Ruthéle Novak 





All for the Troupe 


AN AIRPLANE WEDDING IS AN OLD STUNT, BUT THE SUDDEN 
CHANGE IN JASON JONES’S PROGRAM WAS SOME- 
THING ENTIRELY UNEXPECTED 


By Richard Howells Watkins 


HERE were two men standing be- 

side the biplane, which was so 

ancient and shabby that it seemed 
impossible that airplanes had been invent- 
ed only twenty-odd years before. One of 
the two, a stoutish young fellow, clad in 
a light gray suit only slightly wrinkled and 
spotted with oil, was talking volubly. The 
other, who stood silent, was a lean, satur- 
nine individual whose blackened flying hel- 
met fitted him as naturally as did his eagle 
nose and his straight lips. 

“Wing walking isn’t high-class stuff, 
Jason,” the bulky young man, whose name 
was Jim Russell, asserted in his impas- 
sioned conclusion. ‘ Climbing around on 
the wings and tail of an airplane to arouse 
the vulgar applause of a mob—it’s cheap, 
that’s what it is—cheap!” 

The thin pilot spoke at last, after ten 
minutes of listening to his partner. 

“ Gas isn’t,” he said. 

“T know, but would you demean your 
profession—the noble profession of flying 
—just to get some filthy money for gaso- 
line?” demanded Jim Russell, waving an 
arm to denote rhetorical scorn. 

“ Sure,” said Jason Jones, without the 
slightest symptom of a guilty conscience. 

Russell was silenced. For just an in- 
stant his eyes darted, like those of an af- 
frighted animal, to the rickety wing of the 
biplane. 

“Hop in,” Jason invited, buckling the 
strap under his helmet. ‘‘ We'll rehearse a 
few stunts.” 

“No! No!” protested Russell, shrink- 
ing back. “I’m sure I can round up some 
passengers for you without descending to 
such depths.” 

Jason laughed raucously. 


“Such heights,’ he corrected. “ You 
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learn to handle the ship—lI’ll do the wing 
stuff,” he proposed. 

Russell shuddered. 

“‘ Give me a little time to think it over,” 
he pleaded. “If I don’t dig up some cash 
customers by this time to-morrow, why— 
why—” 

‘““Why, we’re through—busted—ground- 
ed,” Jason Jones said somberly. He turned 
away from his partner—who was ballyhoo 
artist, ticket seller, and publicity represen- 
tative of the outfit. ‘“ Go ahead and think, 
Jim. I’ve got work to do on the ship.” 

Russell, with a deep breath of relief, left 
the bare field and walked hurriedly toward 
the trolley line that led to the small city of 
Worthing. On the way he cursed the bad 
luck that had brought him to this—an em- 
ployee of a one-man, one-ship air transport 
company. The worst of the job was the 
fact that he was compelled to make the 
jumps from town to town in the plane, with 
his hands clutching the sides of the passen- 
ger cockpit and his heart looping in his 
breast every time the machine hit a bump. 
And now Jason casually gave him the al- 
ternative of wing walking or learning to 
fly the plane. What a partner—a man of 
grim aspect and grisly ideas! 

Morosely Jim Russell left the trolley at 
what seemed to be the center of Worthing. 
He remembered the town dimly, for he had 
visited it once when he had been press 
agent for a circus. It was here that four 
canvasmen—no infants—had been laid out 
in a fracas with some mill hands. The fact 
struck him as an ill augury. It was a hard- 
boiled town. 

He stood on the curb and scowled as he 
tried to think up some story that would 
lead a bored city editor to put a line or two 
in his paper about the arrival of the plane. 
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“Not a chance!” he decided. ‘“ What 
I’ve got to do—” 

Something squeezed his arm. He whirled 
nervously, to confront a smiling and elabo- 
rately made-up face. 

“ Hello, Floralie!” he exclaimed, without 
too much enthusiasm, as he took the girl’s 
hand. “What rotten break brought you 
to this near-city?” 

“T’m starring in ‘ High and Flighty,’ ” 
Floralie said. She nodded across the street 
to a gaudy poster. It depicted a man and 
girl in flying clothes about to enter an air- 
plane which Russell, even with his limited 
experience, decided was aérodynamically 
unsound. “ Meet the principal high flier, 
Mr. St. Claire Phelps.” 

Jim Russell glanced at the man beside 
her—a gaunt and hard-faced trouper of 
perhaps twenty-five years, with a cigarette 
permanently attached to his lower lip. 
Somehow his air of utter disillusion remind- 
ed Russell of the grim pilot he had left be- 
hind. They shook hands without en- 


thusiasm. 

“How are you?” said Russell in a dis- 
interested tone. 

“Don’t ask me,” replied St. 
Phelps concisely. 


Claire 


Russell turned from him. 

“ That’s funny—you in an air comedy,” 
he said to Floralie. “I’m in the aviation 
business myself, temporarily—the real 
thing. How’s the show going?” 

“Great!” said Floralie cheerily. 

“Then maybe you could—” 

“* We'd be knocking ’em off their seats— 
if there was anybody on the seats,” the girl 
amended hastily. 

“ Huh!” muttered Jim Russell. “ That’s 
how it is with us, only worse. You don’t 
have to buy gasoline for a show.” 

“Well, Gundelson, our bright manager, 
thinks we can live on our art,” retorted the 
girl. “So far the experiment’s gone flooey. 
He’s tighter ’n a Scotch drum, that lad!” 

Jim Russell didn’t hear the reflection 
upon the manager. He was thinking deep- 
ly. He was also drawing on his experience 
as a circus press agent. 

“ There ought to be some way of hook- 
ing the two things together and cashing in 
—the plane advertising the show and the 
show advertising the plane,” he muttered 
to himself. 

The girl glanced at him sharply. 

“Come and see Gundelson,” she said. 
“He’s about ready for anything. Even 
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without paying our salaries he’s losing 
money—that’s how desperate he is.” 

With Floralie and Russell chattering and 
St. Claire Phelps stalking behind, they 
walked up the street and around the corner 
to the local theater, a paintless edifice with 
a tin front. In the dank and darkened 
office they found Gundelson himself. He 
was a bald young man with hands habitu- 
ally half closed, as if grasping for some- 
thing. He laughed harshly when Jim Rus- 
sell suggested hiring Jason’s ship to drop 
dodgers. 

“ Dodgers?” he said scornfully. ‘“ With 
ropes you couldn’t get them in. This is a 
tough town!” 

He leaned back in his chair, with his feet 
swinging listlessly, and shrouded himself 
in the thick and noisome smoke of his 
cheap cigar. 

“Well, that is a pretty crude idea,” Jim 
Russell admitted in desperation; “ but 
there ought to be some way—” 

By some strange feat of muscle Mr. 
Gundelson suddenly impelled himself from 
his tilted chair and alighted on his feet. 

“T got it!” he said, stretching a dramatic 
hand toward them and holding the pose. 
“T got it!” 

They watched him, hope and skepticism 
mingled on their faces. 

“ Look here!” Gundelson said suddenly. 
He seemed to pick something from the air. 
“You, Miss Montresor, and you, Mr. 
Phelps—you’re pretty sweet on each other 
—yes?” 

“What the—” began St. Claire Phelps 
with asperity, but Floralie interrupted him: 

“For the sake of the argument, yes,” 
she said. 

“Well, then, why shouldn’t you get mar- 
ried—the both of you,” Mr. Gundelson de- 
manded, “in the airyplane, with a thou- 
sand—with ten thousand people looking 
on? Wedding bells—it gets anybody soft!” 

Jim Russell suppressed a professional 
snort at the agedness of the idea. 

“Gosh!” he said reverently. “ What a 
whale — what a supreme inspiration, Mr. 
Gundelson!” 

“It’s nothing,” said the perpetrator, 
waving his cigar modestly. ‘“ A genooine 
wedding with a local minister. Then see 
’em stay away from ‘ High and Flighty ’!” 

“For the company—the poor chorus 
girls that have been so faithful—I’ll do it!” 
said Floralie Montresor. 

She glanced coyly up at St. Claire 
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Phelps. Mr. Gundelson was already look- 
ing at him. So was Jim Russell. 

Mr. Phelps displayed a perfect sheet 
metal front. 

“* Well,” he said, when the silence had 
become too painful longer to be endured, 
“JT never let my troupe down yet.” 

“ Hurrah!” said Jim. He wrung Gun- 
delson’s hand fervently. “It’s such a 
smashing good idea we'll do it for you 
cheap, Mr. Gundelson. Yes, sir—we’ll do 
it for a hundred, even!” 

Mr. Gundelson sat down again heavily. 
It took all the eloquence of Mr. Russell, 
and alJl the tears of Miss Montresor to re- 
store his enthusiasm. Mr. St. Claire Phelps 
took a very limited part in the act of per- 
suasion. 

“ T’ll bring my partner, Mr. Jason Jones, 
in to see the show to-night,” Jim Russell 
promised happily. “I know he’ll be happy 
to meet you all. Meanwhile—” 

“ Don’t worry,” said Gundelson. “ The 
minute you give me a ring that it’s on with 
your partner I’ll be telling the papers about 
it myself—with loud speakers on!” 


II 
WHEN the great idea was communicated 


to Jason, later that afternoon, he listened 


as carefully as usual. Then he went over 
and looked again at his ship, and particu- 
larly at the size of the passenger cockpit. 
Then he turned thoughtful eyes upon Rus- 
sell. 

“ What makes you think a wedding of 
two bum actors is any higher grade than 
some good, snappy wing walking?” he de- 
manded. 

“Why, you'll have ’em standing in line 
for a month,” Jim Russell declared. “ And 
the trick of it is that I made Gundelson 
agree to pay us a hundred—a hundred dol- 
lars for a publicity stunt that will help us 
more than it will him!” 

Jason Jones wavered. 

“A hundred bucks!” he muttered to 
himself. He glanced again at the plane— 
flabby of linen, with sagging wings and 
peeling paint. He did not dare to look at 
the motor. ‘Get the money first,” he said 
with crisp decision. ‘“ If we stay up long 
enough to marry anybody, it ’ll be more of 
a stunt than anybody but me will guess. 
And the minister—never mind his denomi- 
nation. Get the thinnest in town.” 

“It’s a go, then!” said Russell. 

“Tt’s a start,” Jason corrected coldly. 
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“Only we better blindfold all three when 
we lead ’em to the ship.” 

But the course of true love and intended 
matrimony was not yet to run smooth. 
That night Jason Jones watched “ High 
and Flighty ” with a lowering countenance. 
He listened to Miss Floralie Montresor’s 
songs with the same expression on his face 
with which he listened to his motor when 
something was wrong with its inwards. He 
failed to applaud the chorus of “ aviatrixes, 
mechanicettes, et cetera,” in either dances 
or vocal numbers, although the nine girls 
tried hard. 

But it was upon the aviator hero, St. 
Claire Phelps, that his disfavor centered. 
In his spick and span costume of leather 
coat, whipcord breeches, and leather put- 
tees, St. Claire Phelps resembled, in gen- . 
eral, Jason Jones as he had appeared sev- 
eral years before, when first he assumed 
the scenery of a commercial aviator about 
to carry pay load. There is no costume 
more reassuring to a hesitant passenger 
than leather coat and whipcord breeches; 
and here that gorgeous, long-vanished out- 
fit was being profaned by a kiwi upon the 
stage. 

Jason brought the matter up at a func- 
tion described by Russell as a “ jolly little 
supper ” held after the show at a white and 
dirty all-night lunch room. The guests 
devoted themselves more earnestly to the 
food than to the jollity, and Jason re- 
mained morose. 

“ You know,” he remarked to no one in 
particular, “I don’t like a bird that never 
handled a stick dressing up as a real take- 
a-chance pilot.” 

St. Claire Phelps was not in good spirits 
himself. He regarded the pilot coldly over 
the rim of a coffee cup. 

“ Brother,” the prospective bridegroom 
said impressively, “I been all kinds of 
things in my time, from an emperor in 
Broadway heavy to a trapeze artist in a 
one-ring tent show, and I can’t think of 
no role I like less than an aviator, not even 
the time I was acting the hind end of a 
mule in the movies.” 

“You must have been good in that,” 
Jason commented. 

Mr. Phelps set down his empty coffee 
cup. He arose. So did Jason. The air 
was electric. Gundelson, Floralie, and Rus- 
sell stopped eating. 

“Come, come, boys!” Mr. Gundelson 
besought, nervously edging away as the 
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two stood eye to eye. “ Have some more 
sandwiches—on me!” 

The thin figure of St. Claire Phelps wav- 
ered almost imperceptibly toward the lunch 
counter. Jason’s belligerent eyes flicked 
wistfully toward an egg frying greasily on 
the fire. 

“That’s right!” Gundelson went on, 
coming forward cautiously and placing a 
soft hand on the shoulder of each man. 
“Remember it, to save the show—them 
poor artists—we got to work together!” 

St. Claire Phelps subsided upon his stool 
and motioned imperiously to the counter 
man. 

“T never let my company down yet, but 
I got an idea that it ‘ll take more than a 
wedding to save this show,” he muttered. 

“ Make it a funeral, then, Saint,” Jason 
suggested unkindly. “I prefer ’em, my- 
self. Me? 
want.” 

“You bad boys!” Filoralie reproved. 
“ Aren’t they horrid, Jimmy dear? You 
must keep them in order for us.” 

Russell glanced surreptitiously at the un- 
friendly twain. They seemed immersed in 
food. 

“ Sure!” he said with tentative boldness. 
“ Behave yourselves, you two! It’s one 
for all, and all for cash, around here! Isn’t 
Floralie sacrificing herself to the limit for 
our good?” 

Floralie giggled self-consciously, but 
there was no answer from the munching 
jaws of either St. Claire Phelps or Jason 
Jones. 

“ How about my hundred dollars?” in- 
quired Gundelson piteously. ‘“ Ain’t I wir- 
ing my poor sick mother to get her to ad- 
vance the money?” 

“Yes, he ain’t,” Floralie whispered to 
Russell. ‘“ He’s got it next to his skin right 
now; but we haven’t a chance to get a 
nickel out of him till he sees it pouring 
through the box office window!” 

“Do you think it will pour?” Jim Rus- 
sell inquired. 

Floralie laughed. 

“Tisten! Outside of me an’ maybe 
Phelps, there’s nobody in the company that 
couldn’t be pinched on false pretenses for 
calling themselves players; and the show— 
it would be a frost on the Congo.” 

“Huh!” said Jim Russell. 

He looked at her thoughtfully. Then he 
glanced at his left shoe. There was no 
doubt about it; there was nothing at all 
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between him and the ground—not even the 
lisle and the insole. 

“ Huh!” he said again. 

When the party broke up, Jason Jones 
tramped back alone to a boarding house 
that he had found near the field. The 
trolley had quit at midnight, and Jim Rus- 
sell had gone with the others to see Floralie 
safely to her hotel. 

All the way back Jason confided to the 
night his opinion of the plan in a terse, 
blistering vernacular acquired in the air 
service; but that hundred dollars! With 
that he could get new brushes for the mag- 
neto, take a day off to clean the carbon out 
of her, and paint and patch her up until 
she looked like a new—well, not a new 
ship, but a good one. 

“Td like to give that phony aviator a 
real hop,” he growled in his throat. “I’d 
loop him inside out! I’d make him think 
he was riding an egg-beater! St. Claire 
Phelps!” 

His eyes were full of yearning, as he con- 
sidered the many things a man of his ex- 
perience could do to a stage aviator; but 
in the back of his head was the more urgent 
thought of what a hundred dollars would 
do for his ship. He loved that ramshackle 
ship. It must be business before pleasure. 


III 


NExT morning, at the field, Jason Jones 
interviewed his go-getter partner again on 
a matter that he had mentioned before. 

“Get the money first,” he instructed 
Russell. ‘ Get a bank teller to look at it, 
too. I don’t like Gundelson any more than 
I like that barnstorming Phelps. If there’s 
going to be any hitch about this, it’s going 
to be mechanical, not financial.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Jim Russell em- 
phatically. “I'll get the century. Gun- 
delson’s in too deep now to back out. It’s 
in both the morning papers—played up. 
Gundelson scheduled the stunt for half past 
five this afternoon. That gives all the 
hard eggs plenty of time to get here, and 
plenty of time to get their dinners and get 
to the show to-night.” 

“All right,” said Jason, without too 
much excitement. ‘We really ought to 
have some guards around the ship, if it’s a 
tough crowd. They might try to take-a 
few souvenirs off it.” 

“Tt’s all fixed,” Jim Russell answered. 
“ The whole company—all nineteen of ’em 
—are going to be there in costume. The 
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girls will surround the ship with colored 
ribbons and distribute handbills.” 

“Oh, God!” the pilot muttered. He 
glanced at his plain, honest ship. ‘“‘ Rib- 
bons—chorus girls—weddings! Where are 
you going?” 

Jim Russell stopped. 

“ [ve still got to round up that thin min- 
ister,” he said. 

Jason laid out his kit on the grass and 
looked over the tools like a surgeon pre- 
paring to operate. 

“A hundred and ten pounds is the limit 
for the padre,” he said. “If I don’t work 
a miracle by half past five, he’ll be nearer 
heaven than he’s ever been before—and I 
don’t mean by five thousand feet, either!” 

“Don’t worry,” Jim said again. He 
patted his partner’s gaunt shoulder and 
grinned secretly at his bent back. ‘“ You 
mustn’t get nervous, you know—not yet!” 

‘“‘ Nervous!” Jason repeated scornfully. 
“The only thing I’m nervous about is that 
the ship won’t crack and spill St. Claire 
Phelps down through about two miles of 
empty atmosphere. I’d go along with him 
just to see him land!” 


Small boys began to arrive at the field at 


noon, loafers at three o’clock, and cash cus- 
tomers at half past four. Jason was still 
working desperately, and went through the 
agony of turning away several passengers. 
Even had the plane been ready, he had only 
four gallons of gasoline in her tank, and 
he was reserving this for the wedding flight. 

From motives of economy St. Claire 
Phelps, Gundelson, and the lesser members 
of the company all arrived early, by trolley. 
The girls were in costume as “ aviatrixes, 
mechanicettes, ef cetera.” They were high- 
ly pleased with the opportunity to display 
their worn finery before more than a hand- 
ful of people. 

Floralie Montresor was to arrive in a 
taxicab, under the escort of Jim Russell, 
who was bringing the thin minister in the 
same car. They were to reach the field 
just at the scheduled hour of five thirty. 

St. Claire Phelps, the happy bridegroom, 
still presented an inflexible countenance to 
the world; but he permitted his impas- 
sivity to crack when he saw the ship. 

“Great Jupiter!” he said, coming to a 
staggering halt, and pointing a venomous 
finger at the ancient machine. “Is that 
what’s been represented to us as an air- 
plane—that fossil dodo?” 
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“ That’s it,” said Jason grimly. The 
fact that St. Claire was in the full glory of 
leather coat, whipcord breeches, and Cor- 
dovan puttees embittered him more than 
ever. Jason himself was in greasy dunga- 
rees. “ Yes, sir, that’s an airplane, Saint. 
Smart of you to guess it!” 

Gundelson, too, was looking dubiously 
at the ship. Jason Jones stiffened, and his 
hands knotted into fists. It was his ship, 
and he intended to take no insults from 
outsiders. 

“It looks—” began Gundelson. ‘Then 
he saw the fists. ‘‘ Pretty good,” he fin- 
ished weakly. 

St. Claire Phelps saw the fists, too, and 
his rugged countenance became even more 
set. 

“Tt looks like a flivver that’s been argu- 
ing with the Twentieth Century,” he said 
disdainfully. ‘ Brother, hadn’t you better 
tie the wings on with some of that pink 
ribbon the girls have?” 

Jason Jones rumbled in his throat, but 
finally the rumble became a chuckle. 

“Now that you’ve seen a real plane, 
you'd better be skipping back to the thea- 
ter, sister,” he said. ‘“ You might get those 
sweet pants spotted if you come too clese. 
I thought you’d quit!” 

St. Claire locked his jaws. 

“Quit?” he said. “I’m going through, 
even if it’s through the bottom of that 
flimsy egg box!” 

Gundelson had all this time been star- 
ing at the plane, and now his protruding 
eyes were pear size and pear shape. 

“Can you carry three passengers in 
that?” he ventured to ask. 

Jason snorted. His eyes dwelt with dis- 
favor upon the lean but heavy-boned figure 
of Phelps. 

“T might have to saw an arm or leg off 
this—this bridegroom,” he said; “but I 
reckon I’ll be able to make it.” 

Gundelson turned away from the plane. 
His practiced eyes swept over the chatter- 
ing crowd that sat along the stone wall and 
the edge of the field. On the road behind 
was a double line of parked cars. Hope 
returned to his countenance. After all, he 
was not going up in the machine, and that 
made him philosophical. 

“We got a big house, and it ain’t five 
o’clock yet,” he muttered. “If we get a 
tenth of ’em into the show—” 

“Tf we do, we get some back salary 
paid,” St. Claire Phelps said decisively. 
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An “ aviatrix ” distributing handbills to 
the crowd around them heard him. 

“ Just enough to get me within shoutin’ 
distance of a Broadway booking office will 
suit me,” the girl whispered to Phelps, with 
a quick smile. 

‘“* So say we all, Gertrude,” answered the 
male lead inflexibly. ‘I’m doing what I 
can.” 

“T’'ll say you are,” she murmured grate- 
fully. ‘ Marrying that dame—” 

She turned away with a well executed 
shrug. 

Jason looked over all the uproar with 
a dour countenance. 

‘What poisons me is that I’m demean- 
ing my profession—the noble profession of 
flying—just to get some filthy money for 
gasoline,” he said plaintively. 

“Listen, you jayhawker, my marriage 
isn’t demeaning any profession!” St. Claire 
Phelps snorted wrathfully. 

Jason shook his head. 

“ High-grade wing walking’s better than 
low-grade weddings,” he asserted with 
vigor. ‘“ Now a wing walk—” 


St. Claire Phelps stalked away. It was 
a tragedian’s stalk. 
The crowd waxed, and with its growth 


grew its impatience. At twenty minutes 
past five Jason was compelled to start his 
ship’s motor, to give it something to look 
at. It was not the kind of crowd that con- 
fines itself to whistling through its teeth 
and shouting. It had been promised en- 
tertainment, and it intended to get it. That 
was made plain at once. 

Gundelson himself, with circulars, trot- 
ted through the crowd. He told everybody 
about the show and met all comments, 
however brisk and unfavorable, with a 
smile that was as wide as it was fixed. 

“ Plenty of time, gentlemen,” he said to 
a group of toil-hardened mill workers. 
“You never want to hurry a bride—it’s 
unlucky.” 

“Tt ‘ll be damned unlucky for you, fella, 
if she don’t hurry,” growled one of them. 

‘“‘T wanta see three, four people go up 
in that match box,” said another. “It 
oughta be good!” 

“Come to the show,” Gundelson exhort- 
ed. ‘“ There’s better things than that to 
see!” He executed a wink that was also 
a leer. 

Half past five came and went, and then 
twenty minutes to six. The restless crowd 
swelled farther out on the field. 
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Jason had revved the motor up, not only 
to keep the spectators interested, but to get 
it hot for its ordeal. Now he glanced re- 
peatedly down the road, and considered 
cutting the ignition. If he kept the old en- 
gine turning over fast, it would overheat, 
and, if he idled, the spark plugs would foul. 
Finally he switched off. 

“ What’s the matter? Where’s the bride? 
Start something, or we will!” the crowd 
roared. 

Gundelson hastily climbed upon a box 
beside the fuselage. Commanding silence, 
he smiled again and waved a hand toward 
the parked cars. 

“‘ Gentlemen, all this traffic out here has 
delayed the bridal party, but if you’ll have 
a little patience—” ; 

It sounded reasonable, and it held them 
fairly quiet for almost four minutes. Gun- 
delson turned an apprehensive face toward 
Jason. 

“Why don’t they come?” he demanded 
pettishly. 

“‘ The bride’s got some sense at the last 
moment,” Jason suggested, looking side- 
long at the groom. St. Claire Phelps stood 
the taunt with equanimity. The cigarette 
was cocked upward in the corner of his 
mouth. Otherwise his poker face was in- 
tact. 

Jason turned from him to scowl at the 
instrument board. 

“ Jim’s picked a blasted bad time to be 
late,” he muttered. 

Bending down in the cockpit, he loos- 
ened the strap around the kit of tools, 
pulled out a sizable monkey wrench, and 
stowed it in an easily accessible pocket of 
his dungarees. 

The girls with ribbons, sensing the grow- 
ing roughness of the crowd, drew in closer 
to the ship. 

Gundelson began a second address, much 
interrupted by hoots and acrid comments. 
His eye alighted on a boy with a messen- 
ger’s cap who had dismounted from his 
bicycle and was worming his way through 
the crowd. 

“ Here we are!” Gundelson exclaimed, 
waving a dramatic hand toward the boy. 
“ Now we'll know why the delay!” 

He grabbed the message, opened it, and 
stared at it with wondering eyes. 

“My hundred dollars!” he wailed in 
sudden anguish. “ Thieves! They’ve run 
away!” 

He tottered against the fuselage. St. 
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Claire seized the paper from Gundelson’s 
shaking hand and read it aloud. 
“Listen to this!” he said. 


“We've switched the time, place, and bride- 
groom. Thanks for the hundred. 
“ FLORALIE AND JIM. 


“ Well, that lets me out, anyhow!” he 
added, and threw the message to the 
ground. 

IV 


THROUGH the milling hundreds around 
the plane word sped instantly that the wed- 
ding was off. Impatience turned to anger. 
A gang of yowling, disappointed wedding 
guests began working through the less bel- 
ligerent ranks of the crowd. 

The girls, despite their bitter comments, 
had been pushed up almost under the wings 
of the plane. Jason Jones, with one hand 
gripping his monkey wrench, swung a leg 
rapidly over the side of the cockpit. 

“Wing walking always was better than 
weddings,” he growled. 

St. Claire Phelps had already recovered 
from the shock of learning that he was no 
longer on the brink of matrimony. He 
looked both calm and cheerful, and Gun- 
delson cast himself upon him as upon a 
rock of refuge. The manager knew well 
enough for whom the shouting ruffians 
were fighting forward. 

“ Pass out that guy to us!” they shout- 
ed. “Crown him! We'll learn him to kid 
us!” 


“ Save implored. 


Gundelson 


'»? 


me!” 
“ They'll tear me in pieces 
“Little pieces,” amended Jason Jones; 
“ but if they try to touch my ship—” He 
narrowed his grim, gray eyes. 
“ You’d better skip—sister,” taunted St. 


Claire Phelps. ‘“ There’s going to be a 
rough time damned quick.” 

Jason Jones stood immovable. His eyes 
flicked longingly from his wrench to the 
actor’s head. Then, by an effort, he trans- 
ferred his gaze to the disorderly gang that 
was working up to violence by much shout- 
ing of threats. 

Gundelson was making a spirited effort 
to crawl into the box on which he had been 
standing. 

“Tf I only had a wing walker here, I 
could soothe ’em,” Jason said aloud. 

“Yes?” said Phelps slightingly. ‘“ Who 
told you?” 

“ They eat it up, Saint,” Jason answered. 
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“ Somebody risking his neck is always good 
news to a mob like this.” 

A clod of earth came whizzing through 
the air as Gundelson raised his head warily. 
He dived again. 

“¢ Save me!” he wailed. 

“ Sure!” said St. Claire Phelps suddenly. 
He leaped upon the soap box and directed 
a cheery grin at the crowd. “ What are 
you yelling about?” he roared, in a voice 
trained in a hundred theaters. “It’s me 
that’s been ditched, isn’t it?” 

A shout of derision arose. 

“ All right!” Phelps answered. “ Now 
listen, will you? It’s not this lad’s fault 
that the girl’s tied a nix on me ”—he point- 
ed down at the quivering Gundelson—“ but 
he’s going to make good, anyhow. He’s 
hiring me to give you a show—wing walk- 
ing—thrill stuff! I’m the guy to do it. I 
don’t care what happens to me now!” 

Jason Jones, though schooled to emer- 
gencies, received this announcement with 
his mouth hanging open. 

“Get busy!” howled somebody, and 
the rest of the gang cheered. “ Start some- 
thing!” 

“ Right!” said the actor. He bent to 
speak to the manager. ‘“ You’ve hired me, 
haven’t you, Gundy, old shoestring?” 

“Yes, yes!” Gundelson gasped, sensing 
that the attention of the crowd was being 
diverted. “Goon! Quick!” 

“Terms, two hundred in advance,” St. 
Claire said. 

“‘ What?” yelped Gundelson. “ I haven’t 
got it!” 

“That’s sad,” said the stage aviator. 
He made a move to step down. “ You'll 
have to wing walk yourself, Gundy.” 

“No! No! No! Wait!” shrieked 
Gundelson. With fingers that he could 
hardly control, he pulled out his wallet. 
More hurriedly than he had ever paid out 
money before, he slapped bills into St. 
Claire Phelps’s ready hand. 

The actor passed a fifty to Jason Jones, 
and most of the rest to the chorus girl Ger- 
trude. 

“T never let my troupe down yet,” he 
announced. ‘“ Keep that for car fare, in 
case I get squashed. Let’s go up in your 
bird cage, pilot? I was most of a trapeze 
act once. Are you game?” 

“ Huh!” said Jason. “TI’ll take you up, 
Saint!” 

He fought his way to the front of the 
plane, cranked his propeller, and ducked 
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back to the cockpit. The roar of the mo- 
tor scattered the crowd at once. Under 
Jason’s impetuous guidance, the ship 
lunged forward, gathered speed, and lifted 
her patched tail surfaces as she bounced 
on over the grass. An instant later she was 
in the air. 

At a thousand feet Jason kicked the par- 
tition between the cockpits and throttled 
down. 

“Your move, Saint!” he bellowed. To 
himself he added: “I'll bet he’s frozen to 
his seat!” 

But St. Claire Phelps climbed out of the 
cockpit. For a moment he clung, blinking, 
bewildered, in the air stream of the pro- 
peller. Circus tents don’t have seventy- 
mile breezes blowing through them. 

Painfully he fought his way forward, 
and got to the lower wing. ‘The wind 
whipped at the leather jacket that he had 
forgotten to take off. Steadily he edged 
out to the wing tip and got hold of the out- 
ermost strut. Jason watched, startled, but 
alertly compensating with controls for the 
actor’s movements. 

St. Claire shinned up the strut to the 
top wing. Just as he got a hand on the 


upper wing, he slipped. Clutching precari- 


ously, he slid down to the lower wing. 

“ Hell!” Jason whispered tensely. Then 
he saw the actor’s leg crooked skillfully 
around the strut, saving him. “ Hell!” he 
said again, but with a different inflection. 

St. Claire followed through. He not 
only fell to the lower wing, but he fell be- 
yond it, head downward, with arms dan- 
gling free. Then, inch by inch, with many 
a failure, he fought his way back upon the 
wing. 

As an exhibition of wing walking, the 
next ten minutes were enough to make a 
professional weep, but Jason, alert at the 
stick, sweated globules of ice. The actor, 
crawling awkwardly on hands and knees, 
edged over the top wing, the fuselage, and 
down to the landing carriage. He went 
through the simpler stunts of a wing walk- 
er, but with an uncertainty and hesitation 
that made every move a cause for gasping. 

The show came to a climax, somewhat 
unexpectedly, out on the other wing tip. 
St. Claire, grinning at Jason, tried a slip 
that was just a bit too confident. The 
wind whipped at his coat and interfered 
with a hand grip, and the ship slipped out 
from under him. 

It looked as if he were booked for a hur- 
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ried trip to earth. Two of his despairing 
fingers, flung out instinctively in the void 
beyond the plane, closed around an inter- 
wing wire. 

Jason sideslipped the ship. With his 
stick he flung her over until one wing point- 
ed to earth, the other to the zenith. The 
maneuver took the strain off St. Claire’s 
fingers momentarily, and the wire ceased to 
cut. 

The ship was falling as fast as the man. 
The actor had a moment to stretch out in 
the air, reach with his other hand, and 
grab a strut. It was all the time he need- 
ed to glue himself firmly to the ship. He 
held on to it as, a short time before, Gun- 
delson had held on to him. 

But both men were in trouble now. The 
plane was dropping in something midway 
between a tight spiral and a tail spin. With 
his stick hard over, Jason fought to bal- 
ance the weight of the man on the wing 
tip. The old ship groaned and labored as 
the vertiginous drop continued. The earth 
was leaping up to meet them, but it was 
even chances that the air would rip the 
plane to pieces before the earth could do 
the trick. 

Jason opened up his motor and gave her 
the full gun. It was an indication of sub- 
lime faith in his straining ship. He fought 
again with stick and rudder and motor to 
shake the old plane out of the perilous 
whirl; and he did it. The plane remained 
in one piece, except for a few square feet 
of linen on one wing. 

The next instant Jason flattened out. 
The grass below his eyes had changed sud- 
denly from a carpet of uniform greenness 
to a pattern of individual grass blades. 
That meant the ship was almost there. 

A stone wall, only feet ahead, lay in 
wait. Jason stalled the plane and let the 
wheels hit in a hurry. 

The old ship bucked and jumped like a 
worried bronco, blew a tire clean off the 
rim, and slued around and stopped before 
it reached the wall. 

The party was over. 
intact. 

St. Claire Phelps slid down off the wing. 
Jason climbed out of the cockpit. St. 
Claire quite involuntarily directed a glance 
downward at himself, as if counting his 
members. Then, with some rapidity, he 
affixed a cigarette to his lip. 

“A fine way to come down, that was!” 
he said blightingly. 


They were both 
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“Tt matched your stuff, Saint.” 

The actor surveyed the agitated crowd 
that was racing over the field toward them. 
He chuckled. 

“T got a squint of Gundelson and the 
girls making a get-away over the wall just 
after we got off the ground,” he said. 
“ They’re heading for Broadway by now.” 

Jason grunted, as if the actor had hit 
him in the old-fashioned solar plexus. He 
had seen the same thing. Yet St. Claire 
Phelps had crawled out on the wing and 
done his stuff! That needed thinking about. 

“Couldn’t disappoint my public, could 
I?” the actor said suddenly. 

“Your public!” said Jason slightingly. 

“ Sure!” St. Claire Phelps affirmed with 
placidity. ‘ They weren’t looking at you, 


were they? This isn’t a bad side line, wing 
walking, for times when my show dies on 
How much does a good plane cost?” 


me. 
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“ Shut up about a good plane, Phelps,” 
said Jason coldly. ‘“ My bus is good 
enough for a clumsy clodhopper like you.” 

“Yes?” inquired St. Claire belligerently. 

“Yes!” said Jason. 

They stood looking at each other with 
rigid countenances. These two strong men 
were reluctant to start a beautiful friend- 
ship unless there was perfect understanding. 

“Next time we go up I'll wear that 
leather coat of yours,” Jason Jones con- 
tinued. “It’s only in your way. You can 
keep the whipcord pants. I'll teach you 
the trade—walking and stick work, too. 
All you need’s a little nerve.” 

“ Well,” grumbled St. Claire Phelps, “ I 
guess you’re the headquarters for nerve. 
Have a cigarette?” 

Jason looked at the outstretched pack. 

“You smoke my brand—brother,” he 
admitted grudgingly. 





A WOMAN'S LANDMARKS 


I sHALL come back when I am old 
These streets and houses to behold, 
After a. long parade of years 
When I shall be immune to tears. 


Here by a fountain’s cool delight 

A poet sat with me one night 

And, heedless of the traffic shout, 
His shy young soul came spilling out. 


This room, a boy’s dark head was pressed 
In love's first tears against my breast, 
Tears that forevermore will be 

Alive somewhere inside of me. 


Here where a lad who died too young 

Had skipped and laughed and danced and sung, 
Where once in midnight tryst he came 

With outstretched arms and cried my name. 


There, an equestrian monument 

Around whose base soft nights were spent 
With wondering on what life could mean 
And breathless kisses in between. 


These marble steps, O, youth, what pain! 
A farewell kiss—the pouring rain. 

How should I know he would be dear? 
I called him back. He did not hear. 


I shall come back and smile and bow 
A countless lot of years from now, 
And say to each deserted shrine, 

So much of gorgeousness was mine. 


I shall have wrinkles then, my eyes 
Will have been dulled of their surprise; 
And I shall get a crone’s vain thrill 
Out of my old-love landmarks still! 


Gertrude Curtis Ryan 





Old 


Carp 


A WILY OLD FISH MAY BE HARD TO CATCH, BUT THERE ARE 
MYSTERIOUS BAITS, AND SOME WOMEN KNOW 
EXACTLY HOW TO USE THEM 


By Florence Dorsey Welch 


OR thirty laborious miles the chug, 
chug of the new Gazelle had filled 
the boat’s owner, Bill Claffin, with 

glowing satisfaction, and as he neared Staf- 
ford it thrilled him with pride. Of seven 
house boats that he had owned, all Ga- 
zelles, this was the first that could ascend 
the Mississippi on its own power. Impres- 
sive black smoke blew from its stack, and 
its noisy whistle had squandered steam 
greeting every craft that passed it. Claf- 
fin was a real skipper now, and had added 
the badge of a vizored cap to his fisher- 
man’s garb of coarse brown denim. 

Six times in twice as many years Claffin 
had come to Stafford in early summer with 
a new house boat, but this was a bigger, 
better Gazelle than any of the others, even 
aside from its endowment of steam. Its 
deck margined the cabin and spread nobly 
forward of it. The cabin was a spacious 
room buttressed by a tiny lean-to kitchen. 
As Claffin had acquired the craft no far- 
ther back than St. Louis, little had been 
done to relieve the room’s bareness. To 
the shelf bed, shelf table, and two rope- 
seated chairs that it had contained at the 
time of purchase, only a scarlet plush tidy 
for the back of one chair and a crocheted 
coverlet of scarlet wool had been added by 
admiring friends. 

But Claffin was glad to preserve the pro- 
vocative emptiness of his new cabin for 
Stafford. Of all the ports up and down 
the broad river, this was his favorite—per- 
haps because the fishing was particularly 
fine about Stafford, perhaps because it had 
been the scene of some of his earliest femi- 
nine conquests, or perhaps because the 
most perennial and patient of them, Mag- 
gie Madill, lived there. 


Bill Claffin was the Lothario of the river 
from Hannibal to Memphis—a passive, in- 
nocuous Lothario. With studied reluc- 
tance he had ornamented the réle for a 
dozen annual followings of the season to 
northward and to southward. Although 
his untroubled years had weathered and 
thickened him somewhat, he was still dis- 
turbingly handsome, and his title went un- 
challenged. 

Whatever he noted of the creeping 
changes in his person, he blamed on the 
eccentricities of his only mirror, the river. 
So far, there was slight reflection of them 
in the attitude of aspirants to the name of 
Mrs. Claffin. The personnel of these as- 
pirants changed with the years, as discour- 
aged ones dropped aside and married whom 
they could, but the number in each port 
remained flattering enough. 

Claffin steered his unruly craft toward 
the Illinois shore, halted long enough to 
bring the trailing dory around to the side, 
whistled a violent landing signal, and 
backed his house boat to the flat bank at 
the south end of town. It took time to 
moor and anchor it properly. Twice dur- 
ing this tedious task Claffin trudged up the 
gangplank and replenished his fire. He 
must keep up a little steam. 

When he had cleaned himself up and 
again stoked the boiler fire, he dragged the 
chair with the red plush tidy to the front 
deck, and settled there with his pipe. 

It was good to come back and find things 
just the same—the town rising from the 
wharf, tier upon tier, northward along the 
river, until it hung two hundred feet sheer 
above it. The sun had dropped below the 
June green of the level Missouri shore, its 
tinge receding up the yellowish cliffs on 
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the east. Placidly between its uneven banks 
spread the broad, driving stream. 

Twilight purpled the water. Shore 
beacons twinkled through it, their flung 
lines of gold reaching at one another across 
the silent river. Trim launches cut the gilt 
lines, setting forth upstream, or drawing 
to port at the long boathouses. Fisher- 
men’s clumsy skiffs pulled wearily to their 
shabby haven below the wharf. A steam- 
boat, its white fretted tiers jeweled with 
rows of peeping lights, slashed grandly 

ast. 

Claffin filled his pipe again, pushed his 
vizored cap back, and puffed contentedly. 

Dimly through the deeper gray that 
crept with the river out of the north hori- 
zon there shone at last a familiar orange 
spark. The popping of a small motor grew 
with the light. 

“That’s him!” Claffin declared aloud. 
“ Chris Fowler’s always the first to know 
I’m here. Couldn’t be no better one to 
know it!” 

He pulled up, lighted a lantern, and hung 
it on the flat prow, where its rays fell 
squarely over the vividly lettered name, 
“ Gazelle.” Then he sauntered back to the 


engine pit, and sat peering around the 


cabin at the advancing spark. 

The wide, crudely fashioned launch 
headed to fhe fishermen’s dock, hesitated, 
silenced its engine, and drifted toward the 
house boat. Claffin watched it delighted- 
ly, waited until it was near, and then jerked 
the whistle open in a series of exultant 
toots. It was for this moment of triumph 
that the steam had been nursed. 

“ Hello, Chris!” he hailed over the side. 

“ Well, I'll be blowed! If you ain’t got 
another Ga-zelle!”’ Chris Fowler stressed 
the first syllable of the name. Claffin took 
no offense. He would not have recognized 
it pronounced otherwise, having never 
heard it so. ‘“ A steam one! A steam Ga- 
zelle!” 

“Yep,” replied Claffin carelessly. 
“ Thought I’d beat the tugs out of a little 
business. Some swappin’, eh? Cost me 
a mite of cash on the side, this one did. 
Well, how’s things, Chris? And how’s 
everybody?” 

“ About the same—only I’m a grand- 
father now, Bill.” 

“Thunder! Who done that to you?” 
demanded his friend heatedly. 

“Young Chris. It ain’t no hurt to me, 
though, like it would be to you, Bill.” 
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“Can’t happen to me, never!” defended 
the other stoutly. “ Bill Claffin won’t be 
hauled in, he won’t. I can’t be caught no 
more ’n that wise old carp down about 
Cape Girardeau.” 

“ Ain’t they ever caught him yet?” 

“Nope, they can’t. They been tryin’ 
ever since I can recollect—every kind of 
bait, nateral and unnateral.” 

“Won't he take dough balls, nor craw- 
fish tails?” 

“Sure! Takes the bait all right, but 
don’t swaller the hook. Like me—see?”’ 

“Huh!” commented Chris vaguely. 
“ Bait, I reckon, is what you call them fine 
fixin’s that was give to you for the cabin. 
Did you swap them all in with the other 
Ga-zelle?” 

“ Always do. That’s what gets me a 
better boat every time. Can’t get a better 
one than this, though. It’s a humdinger!” 

“The lace curtains that Tom Doyle’s 
ete daughter give you—did you let them 
go! 

“You mean that squinty girl from some- 
wheres down about the lower pier?” Claffin 
twinkled maliciously. ‘“ Yeh, they went, 
too. 

“She ain’t squinted, Sadie Doyle ain’t. 
And that white cupboard what that minx 
with goldish hair from over on the flats 
fetched and painted up for you?” 

“ Carroty, her hair was—terrible color. 
Yeh, cupboard was in the bargain, too— 
everything. Course this boat ain’t trimmed 
up much yet. Just got her in St. Louis, 
and pulled out as soon as I got the name 
on her. The folks about St. Louis kind o’ 
runs to food, anyway. Mighty good crul- 
lers one of my friends there made me.” 

“Wait till Maggie Madill finds out 
you're here, and she’ll bring some things. 
Just the same, Maggie is—sort o’ gentle 
and sweet—” 

“ And lankier than ever, I reckon;” but 
Claffin said it softly, as if his fancy lin- 
gered on the other man’s words. 

“ Bill Claffin, you ain’t reasonable! You 
can find more things wrong with a mighty 
fine girl—” 

“Old Carp, that’s what I am,” Bill 
chuckled back. ‘“ You needn’t let out up 
in town that I’m here, Chris. I don’t want 
to be pestered none.” 

Chris grunted and set his motor clack- 
ing. Claffin, lunging lazily to the cabin to 
prepare his supper, knew that in a few 
hours the news of his advent would have 
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trickled along the whole river front. No 
one worked faster than Chris with an item 
of gossip. 

II 


“ WonDER what Maggie ’ll think of the 
new tub?” pondered Bill, as he set out a 
cold lunch on the shelf table. 

He knew he need not wonder long, for 
to encounter Maggie Madill was to find out 
pretty much what she thought, though she 
never laid about her with a sharp tongue, 
like some women. She had a quiet way of 
saying things, but you almost always paid 
heed to her. Her gray eyes were quiet, 
too, and so was her soft, pale brown hair. 
Her very clothes were restful, so neat and 
tasty were they. 

“ Poor Maggie!” sighed Claffin obsti- 
nately, tilting back in his chair after sup- 
per. He had brought the other chair on 
deck, too. ‘“ The leanest, mousiest, home- 
liest consarned woman I ever saw. I hope 
Chris don’t go stirrin’ her out to come pok- 
in’ around here!” 

He got up and made a few restless turns 
up and down the deck in his swaggering, 
graceful gait. Then he dropped back in 
his chair and scowled at the river, which 


now was glistening under a half moon. 
“Tf they think I’m comin’ up in the 


town after ’em—huh! I don’t set foot in 
a town unless I have to, and they know it. 
Must take me for a poor, heftless landlub- 
ber. Maybe Chris didn’t, after all.” 

A firm, light step padded the gangplank. 
Claffin pulled his flowing tie in place, 
pushed his hat to a more rakish angle, and 
sat forward. 

“ Bill, you’re back!” a low, tense voice 
welcomed. 

Claffin turned and came up in feigned 
surprise. His words were offhand, but 
eagerness lifted the tone from its intended 
quiet. 

“Oh, is that you, Maggie? How are 
you? Here’s a chair. Might as well set 
awhile, now you're here.” 

A smile of boyish gladness played over 
his handsome face as he pulled the other 
chair over with a timid gallantry. 

“ Bill, you’re looking—all right.” Mag- 
gie’s steady eyes caressed him anxiously. 
“‘ Chris told me you had a new house boat, 
so I come to see—I come to see you, Bill.” 

Claffin dodged the last halting clause, 
although his fine dark eyes betrayed his 
liking of it. 
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“It’s a purty fine boat,” he said. “Tl 
show you around. This is a reg’lar steam- 
boat, Maggie, and it’s got the all-firedest 
whistle you ever heard. It’s the best Ga- 
zelle yet.” 

Maggie assumed a flattering expression 
as Claffin pointed out and explained the 
various marvels of the machinery, waving 
a lantern this way and that above it. 

“It’s grand, Bill, and I suppose engines 
can’t help being all greasy. It’s fine to 
have a real steamboat, only—do you reckon 
you'll stay in one place as long as you used 
to?” she asked fearfully. 

“ Likely to pull out any minute,” Claf- 
fin felt constrained to say, bearing out his 
long-practiced philosophy that ‘“ you’ve 
got to keep them uneasy.” _ 

“Let’s look in the house, Bill! Oh, 
you’ve let all your nice furniture go again! 
Even the gilt hanging clock’s gone, and—. 
oh, Bill, and the blue side curtains and the 
crocheted rugs I made you!” 

“ Y-yes, but what’s that to a steam en- 
gine and a whistle?” 

“ Anyhow, it ’ll be kind o’ pleasant to 
start fixin’ up another cabin.” The prob- 
lem threw its challenge to her hungry in- 
stincts. “It ‘li have to be scrubbed first. 
I'll put up some more blue hangings and 
weave a rug to match, and—what’s that 
red bundle on the bed?” 

“ That’s a comf’table.” 

Claffin unrolled the length of crocheted 
wool. 

“What a trying shade!” burst from 
Maggie’s chagrin. ‘I mean there’s other 
colors I’d have chose for you. Did—did 
somebody in Stafford give that to you al- 
ready?” 

“* No—a lady in St. Louis. A red plush 
tidy for my chair, too. Makes a place 
more cheerful, a few nice things.” 

“They won’t go good with the rose side 
curtains and rugs I’m going to bring.” 

Maggie’s color scheme had shifted ab- 
ruptly, but Claffin did not notice. He was 
concerned with the flare of pink in Mag- 
gie’s cheeks and the deepening of her wide, 
serene eyes. Chris had said — but Chris 
was too easy about admiring women. 
That’s how things had come to happen to 
him. Claffin wondered how it must feel 
to be a grandfather, and shuddered. 

“ Do you ever make any of those suet 
puddin’s any more, Maggie? They wasn’t 
half bad. More’n likely Sadie Doyle ’Il 
bring me a chocolate pie, like she used to.” 
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Maggie turned to the deck, to hide the 
fear that stalked into her eyes. Heartaches 
bravely routed during the past months 
sprang from ambush. Sadie would come 
flaunting her audacious youth again, spoil- 
ing this summer as she had spoiled the last 
one, and maybe—oh, not that! 

It was bad enough when Bill Claffin 
pulled out alone; and Sadie wouldn’t do 
well by him if she did marry him. She 
was lazy and selfish. It was her tired 
mother who made the confections that 
Sadie offered so jauntily; but the girl was 
vivacious and bold, her black hair curled 
to bright cheeks, and she had a suppressed 
little laugh that made men smile and wom- 
en frown. 

Rebellion drove Maggie’s patience aside 
for the first time. It clenched her hands 
and shook her narrow shoulders. For ten 
years she had loved Bill Claffin, had waited 
for his coming, had pampered him, had 
grieved at his going. She was getting near 
thirty, and instinct warned her of coming 
drabness. 

Bill was older than she—five years, per- 
haps. No one knew exactly. It was a sub- 
ject that he avoided. Once she had edged 
around in all diplomacy to touch on the 
date of his birth. 

“‘T was kind o’ young and heedless when 
I was born, and I never took no notice of 
the date,” he had averred dryly. 

Still, the dark hair that had once waved 
so riotously was scant where his cap pushed 
back from it, and a few lines furrowed be- 
neath the teasing eyes. Once he had been 
slender and quick. Now his girth compet- 
ed with his broad shoulders, and his move- 
ments were indolent; but the years had 
set pleasantly on him, and no one could 
pass him with a casual glance. He was a 
man to hold the eye. 

“ Bill, you suppose you're going on like 
you’ve been?” The question arrived breath- 
less down the stretch of years. 

“Me? You mean free like? Why, sure! 
Nobody can haul Bill Claffin in, not un- 
less they change their bait. You know 
that old carp down about the Cape? Well, 
when they catch him, somebody might 
hook me. They’ve tried ever’ kind of bait 
on him, but they got to find a new kind 
that he ain’t run up against yet. Me, too. 
Old Carp—that’s what Iam. Old Carp!” 

The chuckled words struck a blankness 
through Maggie along with their atom of 
Comfort. Even if no one else could win 
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him, her own precious dreams were dissi- 
pated like wisps of smoke. She had clung 
desperately to the belief that her patient 
siege would be rewarded. Bill had never 
come right out and made a stand before. 

“Anyhow,” she said thoughtfully, 
“you've got to be taken care of, the same 
as ever. Good night, Bill. I won’t forget 
that suet pudding.” 

lil 

WHEN Maggie went to the Gazelle, in 
the morning, she carried a bundle of soap, 
washing powder, lye, and a scrub brush 
wrapped in a thick layer of cloths. Claf- 
fin had gone off in his dory for the day’s 
fishing, and the house boat was hers for 
the while. What an orgy of soaping and 
slithering there could be! 

With her skirts pinned out of the way, 
she set about her task happily, her con- 
tented hum growing grim at moments when 
she attacked a particularly ancient ac- 
cumulation of grease and grime. Just be- 
cause Bill had set his head on never being 
caught was no reason for his not having 
things nice. It would be a mean trick to 
desert him now, with only that Doyle girl 
and the likes of her to do for him. As long 
as he was not caught by anybody else— 
but any day now somebody might happen 
upon the lucky bait. 

The threat of it filled Maggie with panic. 
It was not like a thing one could sit down 
and reason out. Some women knew by 
instinct, while others, like herself, could 
grope through life without the faintest 
glimmer of what might land a man much 
less wary than Bill. Well, she meant to 
keep her wits about her. 

It was late afternoon when she halted her 
onslaught at the threshold of the machin- 
ery pit. All but that tangle of steel and 
brass was as spotless as a man-of-war. The 
dropping sun shone through sparkling win- 
dows on floor and walls, table and bed, as 
sweetly clean as scouring could make them. 

At eight o’clock, neat and dainty in her 
second best, a light blue gingham dress, 
with her hair fluffed softly about her small 
face, Maggie returned. She carried a little 
basket containing a covered bow! of suet 
pudding. Claffin was in the cabin. In 
front of him on the scrubbed table, beside 
his plate of fish and potatoes, was a rich, 
arrogant chocolate pie. 

“Sadie Doyle’s been here already!” 
escaped her breathily. 





Claffin wriggled uneasily. 

“ W-well, more or less.” Then he blun- 
dered: “‘ Won’t you set down and have a 
piece of pie, Maggie?” 

“T couldn’t touch it. 
pressing.” 

“Not to me it ain’t,” he replied honest- 

“ Anyhow, I reckon I better get rid of 
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Pie’s awful de- 


Maggie glanced around the clean cabin. 
It did look nice. Claffin had done homage 
to its spotlessness by leaving his wading 
boots outside the door. 

“Ts everything all right, Bill?” Maggie 
ventured, timidly inviting comment. 

“ Fine! Looks to me like somebody I 
know ’d been trespassin’,” he said gently, 
pausing in his task of demolishment. 

Maggie blossomed under the lukewarm 
praise, her eyes softening with proprietary 
tenderness. Still, there he sat, devouring 
Sadie’s pie. Her pudding would go back 
with her. She could not cheapen it by set- 
ting it out now. 

“ Did—did she bring anything else?” 
Maggie inquired hesitantly. 

“Sadie? No, though she said somethin’ 
about fetchin’ lace curtains. Take a chair, 
Maggie. You must ’a’ worked mighty 
hard to-day,” he interpolated between 
bites. 

“T’ve got to be going. I’m sewing some- 
thing for you—but you'll see.” 

When she brought the hastily made rose 
gingham hangings, Sadie’s lace curtains 
were already in place. Maggie covered as 
much of them as she dared. 

Every time she came there was fresh 
sign of Sadie, and occasionally she found 
the girl there. She would sit right down 
on the deck, Sadie would, her knees caught 
in her hands, her dancing beads of eyes 
twinkling boldly up at Claffin. Her flaunt- 
ed gay dresses and soft, guttural laugh 
weighted the other woman with fatigue. 
It seemed to Maggie that she was labori- 
ously climbing a steep way over which 
' the magically endowed Sadie flitted care- 
lessly. 

Other straggling admirers found their 
way to the Gazelle. Material evidence 
smote Maggie’s gaze on many of her visits 
—an orange sateen cushion, a gilt-framed 
florid print, an embroidered blue cravat, a 
plate of fudge. Scattered attentions, these, 
while Sadie’s chocolate pies were indecor- 
ously frequent. The girl had no shame! 
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The quest of the magic bait possessed 
Maggie as fear gained on her. So intent 
was she on this that her cherished task of 
sweeping and shining the cabin, of shoving 
out of sight the gifts that clashed across 
the dominant tone of old rose, was gone 
through perfunctorily. She must find it! 
She must! To stand on the bank again 
and see him drift away, to endure the drag- 
ging months until he came again—her 
throat closed at the thought. 

So absorbed was she in speculation that 
one evening she was surprised out of her 
usual mild sincerity into shocking blunt- 
ness. Claffin had been up the Iilinois 
River, had brought back an amazing catch 
of bass and crappie, had received a top 
price at the wharf market, and was swag- 
gering accordingly. 

“ Looks like when a man’s put in a hard 
day, he ought to find something special to 
eat when he gets back all wore out. Funny 
how you ain’t brought me any suet pud- 
din’ yet, Maggie!” 

“You oughtn’t to have them, Bill. 
You’re eating too much trash. Your shape 
is getting spoiled. Your stummick—” 

Claffin stopped short in his grand parade 
of the room. His handsome face blanked 
utterly. Not in his memory had any one 
faintly intimated that he was other than 
delightful to the eye. His glance went to 
his hitherto stoically ignored girth, then 
blazed upward. His voice started with a 
roar, but broke at unexpected moments. 

“* Maggie Madill, you’re the all-beatin’- 
est unfortinate woman with your tongue— 
downright unfortinate, sayin’ things you 
don’t mean! I ain’t—I look all right— 
sure I do!” 

“ You’d look wonderful, Bill, if it wasn’t 
for them sweet things.” Maggie stood by 
her blunder. “Sit down. I'll cook your 
fish. It’s owing to you, after you’ve 
worked so hard and done so good.” 

The man subsided in his chair, staring 
over the shelf table through the window 
until his supper was placed before him. 
With the first bites of the crisp fish and 
meal cakes his complacency returned. 

“You’d ought to hold in your temper, 
Maggie, gettin’ so upset about Sadie mak- 
in’ me a few extra things. Had me think- 
in’ for a minute. Anyways, you hadn’t 
ought to rile a man when he’s just in off 
the river all wore out. Anybody’d think 
you was kind o’ down on me. You didn’t 
mean it that way, did you?” 
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A new hazy elatign quivered in Maggie 
as she made her way down the gangplank. 
For a divine second Claffin’s startled eyes 
had sought hers in appeal, in wistful de- 
pendency. A spark of inspiration glim- 
mered feebly from that fact, brightening, 
dimming, luring, eluding her. She sat up 
with it late into the night—until past 
eleven, weighing its impudent challenge 
against the vision of the Gazelle chugging 
out of port without her, or with Sadie. 

The following morning she drew her en- 
tire savings from the bank and purchased 
an unprecedented “ fixing” for the Ga- 
zelle’s cabin. 

When Claffin came off the river, after a 
day’s angling in a drizzle of rain, the gift 
confronted him, set him aghast—a full- 
length mirror in a stout oak frame. With 
a snarl, the recipient flung out of his oil- 
skin slicker and hung it over the slander- 
ous glass. 

It was indecent, showing a man up like 
he wasn’t, wider, grayer, and—and every- 
thing! If anybody wanted to give him a 
looking glass, why didn’t they get one that 
wasn’t all out of kilter? He would mighty 


well tell Maggie Madill as much. Nobody 
but Maggie would have done such a thing. 


She always had been the mistakenest, try- 
ingest woman! 
Maggie did not call that evening. 
Sadie came after the rain let up. She 
was arrayed in a pink lawn dress and a 
hat with flowers under the upturned brim. 


The coquetry in her black eyes was balm, 


to Claffin’s soul. Departing from his usual 
caution, he reached out to put his hand 
over hers; but just then she drew from be- 
hind her skirts a paper box and opened it, 
displaying its enticing contents of cara- 
meled marshmallows. He took the thing, 
slammed it under his chair, and slumped 
into a discourteous silence. 

After Sadie had gone, he fingered the box 
a hesitant minute and dropped it regret- 
fully overboard on the water side. 

The next evening Maggie came. She 
had a small pail of unsweetened lemonade. 

“It’s good for folks in hot weather,” she 
encouraged, pouring a huge mugful for 
him. “ Kind o’ thinning.” 

Claffin drank it grimly. No reference 
was made to the late gift. 

They sat on the deck with the wide river 
Stretching ahead. Starlight spread its sil- 
ver between the crinkling gold lines thrown 
by the shore beacons. To Claffin the scene 
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was as inevitable as his breath. He won- 
dered how landlubbers endured their lives. 

To Maggie Madill, the moment was al- 
most heavenly. If they might always sit 
like this, with only the river and sky, it 
would be ecstasy. 

“It’s peaceful and everything, ain’t it, 
Maggie?” Then, deadening her flutter: 
‘“‘ Summer’s gettin’ gone, and I better pull 
up to Hannibal and show ’em the new Ga- 
zelle afore I drop down toward Memphis. 
I can go any day. now I got steam.” 

He was angling for the assurance of her 
protest. She leaned forward, her hands 
clasped together. Her lips caught the im- 
pulsive plea that sprang to them. 

“Yes—why not?” she managed in a 
level tone that was meant to be noncha- 
lant. 

The man’s dark eyes came up, wide with 
disbelief. 

‘What did you think I said?” he cate- 
chized. 

“You might pull up any day, now 
you’ve got steam,” she held stanchly. 

Claffin was frankly disconcerted. 

“Ts there anything wrong of me here 
lately? I ain’t so much changed, am I, 
Maggie? I mean not so’s folks where I 
go back ‘ll be thinkin’ I’m—I’m to say— 
different, will they?” 

The steady gray eyes forced themselves 
from his anxious ones upward to his bare 
head. _Claffin’s hand _ self-consciously 
smoothed his slightly thinning brown hair. 
He reached under his chair for the vizored 
cap and thrust it on, pushing it well down. 

“Tf I get a mite leaner, maybe,” he 
pleaded for comfort. 

“'Y-yes, if you’d eat light, and keep your 
clothes spick and span like you used to, 
and—” 

“Seems like I hate washin’ ’em worse 
every day, and I never was a hand to iron.” 

“It’s too trying on a man, but if he 
hasn’t got anybody to do it for him—and 
you better wear smoked goggles to keep 
the wrinkles from under your eyes.” She 
fabricated faults shamelessly. ‘ Though 
what changing you’ve done has_ been 
mighty gradual, Bill—I’ll say that.” 

Her attitude was solicitous. Claffin 
could take no deep offense; but the beauty 
was gone from the night. 


IV 


For several days Claffin carried a meager 
sandwich for lunch, and on his return to 
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the Gazelle at dark he heroically relegated 
any found offering of sweets to the opaque 
water beyond the prow of the house boat. 
He felt a growing resentment against Sadie 
Doyle for this unnecessary pain. 

The oilskin still covered the mirror. 
Maggie had not had the heart to take it 
down. Sometimes Claffin wondered whether 
it would be better to remove it and see 
what miracle his diet had wrought, or to 
ask Maggie. Either alternative was dras- 
tic. Pique at Maggie’s failure to applaud 
decided him on the latter. 

They sat on the front deck in the still 
evening, watching the moon peer over the 
cliff town at the river. A metallic glaze 
splotched the purple of the softly lapping 
water. Claffin wanted to rock with the 
silver contentment of the night, but a barb 
of anxiety rankled in him. 

“T’ve been gettin’ rid of any trash that 
—that happened to be lyin’ around, and 
eatin’ mighty careful. Don’t you notice 
how I’ve lost weight?” he asked eagerly. 

“Maybe you might have, but it ’ll take 
quite a while for it to show.” The words 
were breathy with effort. 

“You think so? It might weaken me— 
weaken me bad. It’d be terrible if I was 
to break down.” 

“ Yes, it would, living all alone like you 
do; but it’s liable to happen to anybody. 
It’s sure to, sooner or later.” 

“ Looks like things ’ve been goin’ from 
bad to worse with me of late,” he admitted 
sorrowfully. 

Maggie’s conscience and her loneliness 
came to combat. She was spoiling Bill’s 
summer. He had spoiled ten seasons for 
her, hauling up his anchor and drifting off 
with a careless wave of the hand as she 
stood on shore, her tears blurring him from 
her sight. 

“ They’re apt to as a person gets on in 
life,” she returned, her conscience going 
down in defeat. 

Claffin shivered. 

“Funny about Chris Fowler—he don’t 
mind gettin’ on. Course, I haven’t got 
nothin’ to mind yet.” 

“Chris isn’t lonesome. 
folks care.” 

“T got lots of friends. 
some.” 

“ Not yet.” 

“You're the terriblest disheartenin’ 
woman!” He meditated. “There don’t 
seem to be so many as there used to—folks 


Only lonesome 


I’m not lone- 
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pesterin’ me, I mean. Glad of it! I'll get 
some smoked goggles, though.” 

“Don’t you worry, Bill! 
right even if—” 

She left him wretchedly striving to fill 
out the sentence to his comfort. He 
couldn’t, however, with that unpropitious 
beginning. 

“Even if what?” he mouthed, kicking 
things about in the cabin. 

Perhaps matters were worse than he 
knew. Even if what? When Maggie came 
back, he would pin her down about it. 

But Maggie, having achieved a climax, 
remained away. Claffin waited impatient- 
ly two evenings. The Doyle girl and a 
giggling friend came with an untimely gift 
of pralines. Their host was plainly in a 
grouch, and they left early. 

Claffin’s self-complacency had fled him. 
Something was wrong—dreadfully wrong. 
Stafford was not what it had been. For a 
little he would stoke up and move on. He 
would do it for the very first trifle. 

The trifle was at hand with the next sun- 
down. On his return from work he stamped 
out of the cabin with the sole gift of the 
day clutched in spasmodic fingers. He 
would fling it halfway across the river. How 
Maggie could think up anything so med- 
dling, so unreasonable — and no one but 
Maggie would think of it. He was shaken 
up and upset. His arm felt limp and weak, 
but he was not content to drop the thing 
over the side. He wanted to throw it a 
mile. 

But suppose it really would do some 
good! Shucks! He didn’t need it. Mag- 
gie had done it just to show him in how 
little favor she held him. He drew back 
his arm, aimed at a distant eddy of water, 
and hesitated. 

An orange spark came bouncing over the 
bronzing ripples, with a motor clacking be- 
hind it. It made for the house boat. Chris 
Fowler must have a fine item of gossip. 

‘“‘ Heard?” Chris called before he could 
shut the motor down and bump the Ga- 
zelle. ‘“ Heard the news? Thought meb- 
by you hadn’t. He’s been caught—the old 
carp, you know. A woman hooked him! 
Reckon about that, would you? Used some 
mysterious bait nobody had happened on 
before, she says—somethin’ the old rascal 
didn’t know was bait. Thought you’d 
ought to know.” 

“Me? Why—you don’t suppose— 
Chris, it couldn’t have no bearin’ on—” 


You're all 
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Claffin’s voice was weak. He felt suddenly 
that he was a pawn of fate, and was too 
much ‘dizzied to decide whether he liked 
the sensation or not. Then, confidentially: 
“You know Maggie Madill? Well, maybe 
she is kind o’ spindlin’, like I said, but— 
and awful meddlin’, but—” 

“‘ Maggie? She’s downright pretty, Mag- 
gie is. She’s had chances, too, but she 
passed ’em by. I don’t blame her, neither. 
A man ’d ought to be mighty nigh perfect 
before he’s good enough for a steady girl 
like her to marry him.” 

“ Reckon? Oh, well!” said Claffin 
doubtfully, slowly pondering this point of 
view. 

“T know it! Well, I thought I’d just 
drop by and tell you. You’d better look 
out for that smart gal of Tom Doyle’s now. 
Callin’ yourself ‘Old Carp’ don’t mean 
what it did. She’s like to have some mys- 
terious bait.” 

“Not her, but there’s others might,” re- 
plied Claffin, in growing suspicion. “‘ Much 
obliged to you, Chris. It’s give me a turn, 
though. I don’t feel just well to-night. I 
aim to steam up and pull out to-morrow; 
so if I don’t get to see you again, why, 
good luck to you!” 

‘“Same to you, Bill!” 

Claffin straightened and strode over to 
his chair. Then he opened his hand and 
stared as if hypnotized at the object in it— 
a four-ounce phial. Even in the dim light 
the words on the printed label stood out, 
blazoned in his memory. The deadliest 
three moved on his stiff lips—‘‘ for ap- 
proaching baldness.” 

Well, maybe his hair was not as thick as 
it had been, though there was still quite 
a heft of it. Sooner or later—a shudder 
ran through him. He wished he didn’t 
have to care about that, or about getting 
stout. He wished— 

Halting light steps clicked on the gang- 
plank. Claffin turned eagerly, and got up. 
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Maggie came timidly around the cabin. 
The moonlight hallowed her best dress, a 
faded lavender dimity, caught in her soft 
hair, and deepened the gray of her fine 
eyes. Chris was right—she was downright 
beautiful, Maggie was. Her hands clasped 
together as if she was frightened. 

“ Maggie,” he began huskily, and then, 
gaining courage: “ Heard about that carp? 
He’s been caught. I aim to pull out to- 
morrow.” 

“ Bill!” 

“Do you reckon—I ain’t what I was, 
maybe, and you're the crankiest, partic’lar- 
est girl that ever pestered me, but even if— 
if I am kind o’ stout, and with this here 
approachin’—you know what—why, Mag- 
gie, could you like me almost the same as 
you did? Could you marry a fellow that’s 
gettin’—gettin’ on?” 

Into the joy of her smile a twinkle of 
amusement flickered, his handsome dark 
eyes were so reminiscent of dire visions. 

“ Bill, maybe I’ve been making you 
think you’re not as good-looking as you 
are. You're wonderful! To me you are, 
anyway. You’ve had a hard summer, Bill, 
and it’s kind o’ sad, you getting caught; 
but I won’t ever let you be sorry. I’m so 
happy, I’m almost afraid!” 

The unsuspected loneliness of years 
reached out with Claffin’s arms and drew 
her to him. Her hair was soft against his 
cheek. The river stretched away, melting 
into the dusk. The sky purpled dreamily. 
The river, the sky, Maggie! Marching 
time was no longer a specter. Peace beck- 
oned him down the years. 


They passed Chris Fowler’s launch at 
twilight the following evening. Maggie 
waved shyly from the cabin door. Claffin 
saluted with an exultant whistle and called 
happily over the side: 

“Tell ’em the news, Chris! 
that’s me!” 


Old Carp— 





WINDS OF LOVE 


Two winds of love my heart has known; 
One, passionate and strong; 

A gale from rugged mountains blown 
In wild triumphant song. 


The other, like a broken sigh 
Or whispering caress; 

Your scarcely uttered lullaby 
Of storm-tired tenderness. 


Henry Morton Robinson 





Stronger Than Iron 


HATE MAY BE STRONGER THAN IRON, AS CALLA MERO SAID, 
BUT IN THE DESTINY OF MEN AND WOMEN THERE IS 
SOMETHING STRONGER THAN HATE—IF YOU DON’T 
KNOW WHAT IT IS, READ THIS STORY AND SEE 


By William Merriam Rouse 


found the world fair; for this por- 

tion of it, and the fullness thereof, 
was his own. From the porticoed white 
mansion to the houses of the workmen, a 
quarter of a mile away, the earth belonged 
to him; and, except in the matter of legal 
form, the inhabitants were also his posses- 
sions, The men mined and smelted his 
ore and forged his blooms and billets of 
iron; the women and children went to his 
store for their calico and tea and sugar. 
Sherman Rodney could walk for nearly a 
mile along the river road and not pass be- 
yond his own borders. 

Now he strolled unruffled through the 
cool of the evening, although the errand 
that led him toward the village at his forge 
was unpleasant, and it had to do with a 
woman. 

Already he had learned that where affairs 
have to do with women, even strong men 
may suffer both pain and joy; but the iron- 
master felt sure of himself, for he was a 
very strong man. He who could bend a 
horseshoe in his hands, and bend the wills 
of other men even more easily than that, 
was not to be undone by tears or threats 
or pleadings. He had subdued the ele- 
ments under the earth and men who walked 
upon it, and a woman was not going to 
hinder him. 

The very set of his shoulders, under the 
fine blue broadcloth that they made in the 
sixties, carried the conviction of power. 
The skirted coat was buttoned over a 
stomach as flat as a plank; and when the 
big-boned fist of Sherman Rodney cracked 
against the jaw of a drunken bloomer that 
man went to sleep and awoke sober. The 
square Rodney chin brushed a black satin 


"Te young master of Rodney’s Forge 
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stock, and eyes of an intense dark blue 
were set deep under a brow that would be- 
come craggy in old age. Youth and the 
eyes alone saved Sherman Rodney from 
being a forbidding figure, but they did save 
him. He was loved by women and hon- 
ored by men. 

Rodney came within sound of the water 
wheel at his forge, and paused to sweep 
with critical glance the means by which he 
made his money. 

There was the dam, with the waters of 
the Dunder River serving him; the long, 
shedlike building where charcoal fires 
burned day and night and men hung sweat- 
ing on the handles of huge tongs as they 
held glowing iron under the hammer. All 
was as usual; the men of the day shift had 
gone to gossip at the store, the night black- 
smith clanged at his anvil, and the homes 
that Rodney’s power maintained nested 
against an upward slope of alternate clear- 
ing and timber. Among all the ironmas- 
ters whose forges were scattered along the 
turbulent Adirondack rivers there was none 
who possessed a more admirably ordered 
hamlet than Sherman Rodney. 

It was to the house of this hammerman 
that Rodney went. Joe Mero was a faith- 
ful worker, and in his eyes the king could 
do no wrong. Rodney went to the rear of 
the cottage—a clapboarded and painted 
house among homes which were in many 
cases built of hewn logs—and followed a 
garden path where cinnamon roses crowded 
hard against the narrow footway. He had 
ordered these bushes brought down from 
his own garden, and it was at his command 
that a big white bench had been construct- 
ed at the end of the rose walk. 

A girl rose to meet Rodney. Her hair 
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was as black as paint had made the bench 
white; and just at this moment her black 
eyes became softer than velvet and deeper 
than cavern pools. They brimmed with 
light for Sherman Rodney, and her hands 
went out to meet his, burying themselves in 
the ironmaster’s fists. Calla Mero drew 
him down beside her on the bench, with 
the air of one having certain rights with a 
king. Her face upturned to his. 

Rodney waited a moment, half smiling, 
before he kissed her. He was thinking how 
utterly beautiful she was. Men called her 
the most beautiful girl in the county. Her 
slender, delicately molded body leaned to- 
‘ward him, her bright lips parted. 

Just before Rodney bent to kiss her, it 
seemed ironical to him that the heart of 
Calla Mero, the fiercely proud, should be 
given like this; but as his lips met hers he 
thought, for some reason that he did not 
understand, of that other garden where a 
kiss was given for thirty pieces of silver. 
The thought came, and went, and he was 
still looking down into the glowing eyes of 
the girl, with her kiss warm upon his 
mouth. 

It might be the last kiss that Calla would 
ever give him. He had no idea how she 
would take the news he brought her. He 
looked around the garden in which he had 
spent many happy hours—hours under the 
summer moon, when his soul had risen with 
hers until they lost sight of the boundaries 
of caste. Those times he would remember, 
little as they had to do with the making 
of iron and the founding of the house of 
Rodney. 

““ What’s the matter to-night, Sherman?” 
she asked, bending forward to look into his 
eyes. “It’s something more than a packet 
boat overdue at Troy; and I know the men 
are fairly sober. I keep track for you.” 

She did all she could to help him here 
at the forge, and sometimes her sugges- 
tions as to the handling of his iron through 
Lake Champlain and the canal were worth 
consideration. This was a woman ito stand 
with a man in trouble; she and he had 
something of the same dauntless quality of 
strength. 

Just for a second Rodney hesitated in 
his purpose; and then Calla’s mother, the 
wife of his hammerman, came into his 
range of vision. She stepped forth from 
the back door of the cottage with a pail of 
water and flung it out upon the ground 
with strong, skinny arms. She was a 
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stooped woman, sunken of feature, and 
leathery. 

“T’ve got news for you, Calla,” he said 
quietly. 

“ Ah!” The girl drew in her breath, 
and he felt her shoulder tremble against 
his own. “ What is it?” 

“T’m going to be married.” 

As simply as that he told her, with his 
eyes gazing steadily into hers and his chin 
unconsciously thrust out, as it was when 
the men gave him trouble or a rival iron- 
master interfered with his boats. 

Calla winced. It was still light, and he 
saw her lips drain of color; but it was the 
look in her eyes that bothered him. He 
had shot deer—but a man must set him- 
self against these weaknesses. 

“IT knew ”—her tongue was thick, but 
very brave—“ I knew it had to come some 
time.” 

“Yes.” He was glad she was quiet. 
“Tt had to come. It was only a question 
of time, and of the right person.” 

“You mean you’ve found somebody 
else to—love?” 

That was a stricken cry, and Rodney 
answered it truthfully. 

“It’s for the business. Of course it had 
to be somebody who could entertain; and 
I’ve got to have a son, you understand.” 

“I see!” There were both relief and 
bitterness in her voice. ‘“ Well, Sherman, 
there’ll be—another child.” 

“ What’s that?” he exclaimed. 

“ Yes.” 

“You never mentioned it!” 

“T didn’t want to bother you now, with 
day and night shifts running.” 

“Well!” His tone softened. ‘“ You can 
depend on me. What do you want to do— 
marry?” 

He heard her breathe deeply before she 
replied. He felt a nearness to pent forces. 
Calla could be volcanic. 

“T might! I suppose somebody would 
marry me!” 

“Dozens!” replied Rodney, although 
with a bark of distaste for the thought. 
His mind ran over his men. ‘“ There’s 
John Amlaw—steady, sober. He’s saved 
something, and I could make it easy for 
him to get on.” 

“T don’t like to be—handed around!” 

“ It’s settling down, for both of us.” 

“ And it don’t seem fair to him, Sher- 
man, for me to marry him and us to see 
each other. It would shame him!” 
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So she did not fully understand, yet! 
Rodney knew what his life would be with 
Evelyn Tremaine, the girl who had that 
day promised to marry him, if he were to 
keep on seeing Calla. 

“ No—we can’t do it,” he said firmly. 

‘73 Oh! ” 

Her cry was that of one stunned by a 
physical blow. Her hands set themselves 
against the edge of the bench, and she 
rocked back and forth with her face hidden 
from him. 

“Calla!” exclaimed Rodney sharply. 
“ Stop it!” 

“You don’t want to see me any more, 
Sherman?” she wailed. “Is that it?” 

He groaned—and instantly snapped his 
teeth together. It was weakness to let it 
take hold of him, but the girl had wound 
her slender white fingers around his heart. 
He doubted whether the pale and unemo- 
tional beauty of Evelyn Tremaine could 
ever mean anything to him after Calla 
Mero. 

“T can’t,” he replied, and he made his 
voice cold. “ You know I have made you 
no promises—” 

“ Promises!” 


Suddenly she was standing on her feet 
before him, although he had not been con- 


scious of any movement. The flood burst 
forth. It was as if the sluice gates of his 
dam had been tripped and the banked 
waters freed for destruction. 

“Did you have to promise anything to 
make me love you, Sherman Rodney? 
Wasn’t I yours from the first time your 
damned Rodney pride let you notice old 
Joe Mero’s daughter? Hasn’t my soul be- 
longed to you from the days when I peeked 
out from behind the lilac bushes in front 
of the house to watch you go riding by? 
You on your horse and me a little snipe 
in calico, barefooted and ashamed and 
scared of you!” 

She paused, and flung her bare and love- 
ly arms up into the evening air. It was a 
gesture by which she put Heaven from her- 
self, rather than one of appeal. 

Rodney, sitting straight and grim, saw 
something of the freshness of her beauty 
melt from her then. He noted that she was 
falling back into the speech of the work- 
men, from which he had drawn her. He 
noted the despair that lay across her shoul- 
ders like a physical weight. 

“T knew you’d marry somebody, some 
time!” she hurled at him. “One of your 
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own kind, of course; but I didn’t know 
you’d want to murder me—not see me any 
more! Why, you wouldn’t kick a dog out 
to starve! You’d feed him and take care 
of him, the way you do your men; but 
me—” 

“T’ve told you you'll never want for 
anything.” 

“Can’t the man understand anything?” 
she cried, striking her tortured hands to- 
gether. “ It’s a word, a kiss, that I want! 
Just you—your hand smoothing down my 
hair once in awhile! Or even to sit and 
talk, as we have here so many nights—just 
together, talking or not talking, watching 
the stars—even once a year, Sherman! Oh, 
Sherman! Dear, dear darling! They say 
God has mercy sometimes—won’t you? 
Won’t you please promise me that? Just 
once a year to come and see me, like this?” 

She dropped to her knees, and her hands 
tried to find his. Her head went down 
against him, and she clung to the cloth of 
his coat, sobbing, as if he had tried physi- 
cally to flee away from her. 

Rodney sat like a statue, using his mar- 
velous self-control and telling himself that 
it was better to see it through now and get 
it over with for good. Like the tolling of a 
warning bell an impulse had repeated it- 
self—an impulse to take her up in his arms 
and give her a little comfort in that time 
of agony. He beat it down. Women were 
weak, 

Gradually Calla’s sobs died away. Her 
hands let go their hold upon him. She lift- 
ed herself, taking no support from the arm 
he held out. Then she stood before him, 
straight and slender, with a slow finger 
moving out toward his face. 

“‘T understand,” she said in a low voice. 
“You're like the iron you make, Sherman, 
and I ought to have known it. You're iron, 
and I know you're hard, and you think 
you're strong; but they’s something strong- 
er than iron. It’s hate, Sherman, and I’m 
going to live to hate you just as much as 
I’ve lived to love you! I’m going to hate 
your forge into a ruin, and gray hairs onto 
your wife’s head! I’m going to hate you 
out of this world! I’m going to live to see 
your children go to hell, and your grand- 
children, if they is any! I won’t die until 
I’ve hated the last Rodney dead! I want 
to see the last Rodney’s grave plowed over; 
but it ‘Il be enough to see him laid out to 
bury!” 

She vanished, turning and moving away 
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so swiftly that Sherman Rodney could do 
no more than rise from the bench before 
she was out of sight. 

He stood there for a moment, dazed by 
the denunciation that had just beaten 
against his ears. Then he shrugged and 
lifted his face to the single star that had 
come out against the dark background 
of the heavens. It was just as well for her 
to get angry. That would make it easier 
for both-of them. Curses worried him not 
at all. 

II 


“ Get into the house and wash them din- 
ner dishes, you dirty brat!” 

Calla Amlaw, who had been born Mero, 
had been more than normally cantanker- 
ous these past few weeks. She pounded 
on the porch with her hickory cane. A 
little girl in a torn frock lifted her face 
from a mass of blossoms on the lilac bushes 
and came with slow feet. The adoration 
left her black eyes as they turned from the 
flowers to Calla. She slipped into the 


house beyond reach of the swinging cane. 

“TJ dunno if I done myself’ any good 
keeping that brat out of the orphan asylum, 
even if she is my granddaughter,” grunt- 


ed Calla. ‘“ Amlaw blood! 
her ma was all her life!” 

Calla jerked her mind back from con- 
sideration of the child and peered up the 
river road, through the lilac bushes, look- 
ing in the direction from which a Rodney 
must always come. Every afternoon for 
weeks she had been sitting out here and 
waiting for a certain thing to happen. This 
woman who had been patient for four 
decades, grew irritable as complete victory 
seemed about to come to her. 

In these forty years since the night with 
Sherman Rodney in the garden, Calla had 
become lean and hard-muscled, stooped in 
the shoulders, and browned and wrinkled 
by sun and wind. The ghost of a former 
beauty still visited her face at rare mo- 
ments, but for half a lifetime that face had 
been stamped and shaped by one great 
emotion. During all that time, through 
every waking hour, she had hated the 
Rodneys. 

Not long ago she had gone up to the 
big house with the porticoes and pillars, to 
see them bury Sherman Rodney in the 
family cemetery. For the last time she 
had looked upon a face ravaged by trouble 
but strong still, and jutting defiantly 
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against even the mystery of death. Calla 
had watched his widow, paper white and 
feeble, and it had been difficult to suppress 
a chuckle until she was clear of the house. 

Evelyn Rodney was no woman to stand 
what she had had to go through. It would 
not be long now before she, too, went 
wherever it was that her husband had gone 
—it would not be long, unless the feet of 
her son turned back from the path in which 
they were set, and that would be a miracle. 
Calla knew it would not happen. 

Calla had watched everything from her 
narrow porch, screened by lilac bushes 
when she wanted to be screened, and stand- 
ing forth with a malevolent grin when it 
seemed to her that a downward turn in 
the fortunes of the Rodneys was worth 
grinning over. With the passing of the 
Adirondack iron industry she had seen the 
forge shut down, but not soon enough to 
save the Rodney fortune from losing a large 
slice. It had never recovered from that 
wound. 

The hamlet which had been so busy and 
thriving through the hard years of the 
Civil War, was now clamped under the lid 
of a perpetual silence. The water still went 
over the dam, but it turned no wheel. At 
night no fires glowed against the heavens 
from the decaying building where iron had 
been hammered and shaped first by Calla’s 
father and then by her husband. 

The store was locked with a great pad- 
lock. Empty cellars gaped through en- 
croaching bushes where some of the houses 
had been torn down. In the windows of 
a few of the others lights still glowed of 
an evening, but for the most part they 
were given over to rats and emptiness. 

For much of this Calla Amlaw took 
credit to herself. She did not think that 
she had caused them to stop making iron 
in the little forges along the mountain 
streams, but she did know that Sherman 
Rodney had at last grown to turn his head 
away as he passed her house on his way to 
the store. She knew that he had been 
thinking, thinking, through the years; and 
that sometimes all that thinking had pal- 
sied the swift sureness of his judgment. 
She understood why it was that he had 
been too indulgent with his son—a son 
who would never live to rebuild the for- 
tunes of the house of Rodney. 

Charlie Rodney was at home now, a 
widower with one son of his own. A pale 
and not too strong-looking boy was all he 
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had to show for an unhappy marriage; and 
this grandson, Peter, was being cherished 
into sickliness by Evelyn Rodney, Sherman 
Rodney’s widow. The boy was _ being 
weighted down by a blanket of fear, for his 
father was drinking himself to death. 

Very close to death Charlie Rodney had 
already come, and Calla was waiting. Since 
the funeral Charlie had been going at it 
harder than ever, and it was common 
knowledge that his heart could not hold 
out. Calla, rocking on the porch in the 
warmth of this June afternoon, chuckled 
to herself. She was getting them now, and 
it would not be long before there was only 
the boy left! 

She had been glad to get rid of her hus- 
band, years before, when death took him. 
He would only have been a nuisance, a 
pitying drawback in this time of her 
triumph. She had married John Amlaw, 
after all, using him to place herself more 
securely there near the forge. Sherman 
could not very well have spared Amlaw. 
He was dependable. Knowing everything, 
he had fathered her child, David, giving 
the boy who should have been called Rod- 
ney, the name of Amlaw. 

Calla chuckled again. She had a feel- 
ing that this afternoon was going to bring 
her something. For a moment she rubbed 
the time-polished head of her stick thought- 
fully, and then turned and called into the 
house: 

“Dave! Come on out here!” 

There was the sound of heavy feet, drag- 
ging a little. Then the battered screen 
door opened, and a man who would have 
been as tall as Sherman Rodney, if he had 
stood erect, stepped out on the porch. 

He was like his father, this son of the 
house of Rodney, and not like him. The 
blue eyes were there, the rugged features, 
and even the breadth of shoulder; but some 
intangible quality was missing. Eyes might 
be Rodney eyes, and bone and brawn might 
be molded in the same pattern, without 
carrying the same spirit. What fine man 
child Calla might have borne to Sherman 
Rodney if there had been love in her heart 
would never be known. This son of hers 
she had blurred by hatred of his father. 
The broad shou!:iers were stooped; the blue 
eyes looked out with resignation upon his 
limited world. This Rodney would never 
make for himself a Rodney’s place among 
men. 

“What you want, ma?” he asked. 
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“Set down! Charlie Rodney’l! be along 
pretty soon, and pretty drunk.” 

There was a trace of contempt in her 
glance as she directed it toward her son. 
He had not helped her to carry out the 
great purpose of her life. As far as he 
went, he was a good son—she admitted 
that. 

“How do you know he’ll come?” asked 
Dave, sitting down on the porch floor with 
his back against a post. ‘“ How you know 
he’ll be drunk?” 

“‘ How do I know a lot of things?” She 
stared across the river into the distance- 
softened green of the hills. ‘‘ He’ll be com- 
ing along—I can feel it in my bones; and 
he’s sure to be drunk.” 

Her chuckle gurgled in the stillness, and 
Dave moved uneasily. She always made 
Dave uneasy when she was in one of these 
moods, and very well she knew it. She 
had made other people uneasy by being 
ready for things before they happened. 

For a time there were no sounds save 
those of nature about Rodney’s Forge— 
the murmur of the river, the slight move- 
ment of the lilac bushes in the rare stir- 
rings of a breeze, the sudden cawing of a 
crow as it sped against the blue. To these 
was added the movement of Calla Amlaw’s 
rocking-chair over a faintly creaking board, 
back and forth, back and forth, while her 
black eyes turned at intervals to glance up 
the river road. Those eyes, once so melt- 
ing, had become as bright and hard as 
polished jet. 

“Godfreys! You was right, ma!” ex- 
claimed Dave, leaning forward. “ There 
comes Charlie Rodney now, awful drunk! 
I dunno as I ever see him stagger before!” 

““T knowed it,” replied Calla, in a low 
voice. “ He had to come!” 

The man who was now drawing opposite 
the cottage was as unmistakably a Rodney 
as was David Amlaw, but of a different 
cast. For one thing, he had allowed him- 
self the beginnings of a waistline, which 
his father had remarked upon with scorn. 
The chin of this man was unsettled among 
the rugged family features. His blue glance 
was kindly, but it was not the sword blade 
that had thrust out from under his father’s 
jutting brows. 

With all this Charlie Rodney was so ob- 
viously a man of breeding that the sadness 
of him was increased a thousandfold. He 
was marked for the end. 

“He’s turning in!” whispered Dave 
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breathlessly. “They ain’t none of ’em 
stepped in here since I can remember!” 

The man in the road had hesitated while 
his gaze swung around, trying to pierce the 
screen of lilacs. He came on with uncer- 
tain feet. 

“ All the toughness was in Sherman,” 
muttered Calla. “ Iron!” 

Charlie Rodney came up the path and 
halted, with a twisted smile. He breathed 
hard, and a bad color was in his face. 

“ Don’t—don’t feel very—well,” he said 
thickly. ‘“ May I sit down? Sorry—to 
trouble—” 

“ Yes, sir, Mr. Rodney!” said Dave, and 
he sprang to bring a chair from the house, 
but his mother stopped him with an im- 
perious gesture. 

“Shut up, you fool!” she snapped, with 
her gaze fastened upon Charlie Rodney. 

She watched him lower himself to the 
porch with the help of a post, and rest 
heavily against it with his head bowed. 
Upon his face there were signs which Calla 
could read, having had experience. She 
knew Charlie Rodney might get up again, 
but she did not think he would. 

Dave obeyed her, standing uncertainly 
for a moment halfway to the door. Now 


he began to move restlessly across the 


creaking boards. His hands were thrust 
into his pockets; he scowled. 

“ He ain’t jest drunk!” Dave exclaimed. 
“ That man’s sick!” 

“ He'll be all right pretty quick,” replied 
Calla grimly. 

Young Rodney lifted his head and 
looked at her. His blurred eyes grew dark- 
er and bluer with kindliness and gratitude. 
He smiled, and for that instant he looked 
somewhat like his father. 

“‘ Mighty nice of you,” he said. “ Mighty 
nice—Calla Amlaw—” 

“ Huh!” she grunted. 

There followed silence for a few long, 
heavy seconds, while Calla rocked, and her 
son went to lean against the house and 
stare with troubled eyes at their guest. 

“‘T wish you’d let me do something for 
him!” blurted Dave, at last. ‘“ He’s sick!” 

“ T know he’s sick.” 

“* Might get a doctor!” 

“Tt wouldn’t do no good now.” 

“Might take him home!” 

“Tf he wants to go.” Calla never ceased 
rocking, nor did she take her gaze from the 
bowed figure against the post. “ I wouldn’t 
do nothing to hinder him.” 
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“Home?” muttered Rodney, lifting his 
head, only to let it swing forward again. 
“In just—a few—minutes!”’ 

Again silence. Suddenly Charlie Rod- 
ney’s head dropped still lower, in a pe- 
culiarly loose fashion. Then gradually his 
body began to slide down to earth from the 
edge of the porch. 

“God!” cried Dave. 

“* He’s gone,” said Calla quietly. “ Take 
him inside, Dave, into the best room. Then 
go up and tell his folks.” 

Dave Amlaw went forward slowly and 
lifted the inert burden. His mother held 
back the screen door while he carried that 
other son of Sherman Rodney into the 
house and straightened his limbs upon the 
patchwork quilt of the best bed. 

“J—I kind of liked him,” mumbled 
Dave. “I don’t see as he was a bad fel- 
ler, in spite of the drink.” 

“Who said he was?” Calla turned fierce- 
ly upon her son. ‘“ Go—and before you go 
tell that brat in the kitchen to wash her 
face! Tell her to keep out of here!” 

Dave went silently from the room, and 
Calla Amlaw was left alone with the dead. 
She did not chuckle now, as she looked 
down upon the face of this son of the man 
whom she had loved and hated. 

A quiet dignity had come upon that 
face. It was swept of weakness, and the 
Rodney look was stronger in death than 
it ever had been in life. Calla’s eyes filled 
with weariness. 

“Two!” she said, to herself and to the 
room that had so swiftly become a solemn 
place. ‘‘ And only an old woman and a 
growing boy left! I told you it was strong- 
er than iron, Sherman!” 

She turned and went out of the cham- 
ber, closing the door softly behind her. 
Gurgles and splashings came from the 
kitchen. Calla walked slowly to the door- 
way and halted there to watch the child 
who stood at the sink, scrubbing dutifully 
at her task. 

The little girl’s black curls glistened with 
water. She turned a face rich with color 
and filled with awe of what had happened. 
Her long lashes shadowed eyes as beauti- 
ful as Calla’s own had been, her bright lips 
were parted in the hope of a word of praise. 

“Tf Peter Rodney should live to grow 
up, the brat might help me with him,” mur- 
mured Calla. 

Plans filled her mind—a vista of the 
years. She smiled grimly, and the lines 
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about her mouth became chiseled more” 


deeply. 

“Tf he once notices her, he’ll always 
come back. Now I know I’ve got him, 
too!” 

III 


Younc Peter Rodney was like neither 
his father nor his grandfather, and it was 
partly for that reason that Calla Amlaw 
had to wait so long, living on and on 
through the years after she had finished 
with life and would have been glad to go; 
but she had not finished with hatred, and 
she could not go. By hate she was bound 
upon the wheel. By that she maintained 
herself in a withered body for which she 
had no purpose but one—the destruction 
of the house of Rodney. 

Young Peter grew up in spite of the un- 
wise care of his grandmother and the lone- 
liness of the decaying Rodney mansion; 
and when Sherman Rodney’s widow died 
there was just enough money left to enable 
him to finish school and study painting in 
Paris for a couple of years. 

Calla knew all about him—what he did 
and what he was. Grown wise with a wis- 


dom beyond that of books, she understood 
that what Sherman had tried to find in 
power and money, and Charles in drink, 
this Rodney sought through making pic- 


tures. She understood the love of beauty. 
She had had it, once. She heard that peo- 
ple said he was going to be a great land- 
scape artist; but Calla chuckled at that. 
She knew better! 

She was waiting for him when he came 
back to the house of porticoes and pillars 
from which the paint was flaking away in 
yellowed and dirty patches. He came back 
to Rodney’s Forge as Calla Amlaw had 
known he would come, soon or late—with 
his head held after the Rodney fashion and 
a light in his blue eyes which told of vic- 
tory in his early skirmishes with the world. 

So when Peter Rodney came strolling 
down the river road in June, as his father 
and grandfather had strolled before him, 
Calla was waiting behind the ambush of 
lilacs. Rodney saw her and stopped, and 
the smile upon his face told her that in 
him there was small memory of the dark 
thought that had carried through two gen- 
erations. 

He came up the path. 

“How do you do, Calla?” he said, tak- 
ing her clawlike hand in his for a moment. 
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The contact told her that he was’strong 
like his grandfather. 
_ “Set down, Mr. Rodney,” she invited 
in a cracked voice. ‘“ Joyce, come out here 
and bring a chair for Mr. Rodney! My 
son Dave, he’s paralyzed, and can’t walk 
no more—legs; but Joyce, she’s all right.” 

It was a long speech for Calla, and with 
a purpose. She wanted to find out some- 
thing, and Rodney told her with his next 
words. 

“Joyce! It was Joyce who used to go 
canoeing with me. I wondered if she was 
here!” 

“‘ She’s here, and prettier’n ever.” 

Calla grinned toothlessly at him; and as 
the door opened she saw from his face that 
he agreed with her. He stared at the girl 
who had stepped forth from the house, 
pushing a chair before her with slender, 
supple arms. The tradition of the ancient 
beauty of Calla Amlaw would have to give 
way to another now. Joyce’s black curls 
lay closely about a head sculptured to be 
seen of men. She moved as if she had been 
trained for drawing-rooms. In eyes and 
mouth and delicately molded chin Calla 
saw the features of her own youth repro- 
duced. 

“You—you’re beautiful!” cried Peter 
Rodney, and he flamed red at his own com- 
pliment. 

He took the chair from the girl, and 
their hands met. Joyce laughed shyly and 
colored. Her black eyes softened, as Cal- 
la’s had done so many years ago for the 
boy’s grandfather; and this was in the 
mind of the old woman as she saw and 
grimly understood what was going on. 
Flint and tinder—tow and flame! Calla 
thought in the homely images of a dead 
and almost forgotten generation, but her 
thoughts went straight to the heart of 
things as she saw them, 

“‘You’ve grown up, Mr. Rodney,” said 
Joyce, “and changed, but you’re just the 
same.” 

“Ves!” Peter gave her the chair that 
she had brought for him to sit in, and stood 
leaning against a post. “In some ways 
I’m just the same.” 

Calla knew he meant that he had the 
same desire to take Joyce canoeing on the 
river and scrambling up over the granite 
ledges of the mountains back of them. She 
had thought and hoped and wished it would 
be like this on that distant day when 
Charlie Rodney had died near where his 
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son now stood. This weakness for a pretty 
face delivered Peter over to her, body and 
soul. He was like his grandfather. He 
had moved on the checkerboard of destiny 
where he could be taken; and the next 
move was to be hers. She had already 
planned that move. 

“T came down to see if I could get some 
one to do my housework while I’m here this 
summer,” Rodney was saying. “I’m go- 
ing to make some sketches—a lot of them, 
and it ‘ll keep me here two or three 
months.” 

“T ain’t able to go,” Calla told him, 
“but Joyce can do your work. She can 
go up some time every day and cook and 
clean and wash dishes.” 

“Would you?” exclaimed Peter. 

“ Tf grandma’s willing,” she replied, “ I’d 
like to. The work here for her and Uncle 
Dave don’t amount to much.” 

“ That’s wonderful!” said Rodney. 

Calla chuckled and struck the floor 
smartly with her cane. It had been a good 
many years since she felt as genuinely 
pleased as she did this day. 

“Come home at last, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, Calla,” replied Rodney, with a 
smile, turning his attention from Joyce. 

“T s’pose you wanted to come?” she 
asked with searching eyes. 

“ Wanted to? I had to!” He shrugged. 
“ Everything’s a sad ruin, but I couldn’t 
run away from it—not and put what I 
want to into my pictures.” 

“No!” muttered Calla. “T’ll say that 
much for ’em—they never run!” 

“ Beg pardon?” said Rodney. 

Calla did not answer, but she heard the 
faint whisper of explanation that Joyce 
made: 

“Grandma talks to herself sometimes, 
Mr. Rodney.” 

“Why don’t you call me Peter?” he 
asked. 

Calla’s lips drew back from toothless 
gums—partly because she saw another 
checker that she was going to move. 

Jed Grammon was coming up the road 
to call on Joyce, as he did nearly every 
evening. He was of the type of the cross- 
roads strong man—hard-living, something 
of a bully, ignorant. Joyce tolerated him, 
and Calla encouraged him just a little, for 
from his first appearance among her grand- 
daughter’s admirers she had thought she 
might some day have need of his muscles 
and his bulldog courage. Ferocity was a 
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better word than courage, perhaps. Cer- 
tainly the quality of Jed Grammon was 
what she needed now. 

“ Here’s a feller that can mebbe work 
for you if you got any outside work to do— 
cutting grass and suchlike,” remarked Cal- 
la, in the direction of Peter. ‘ He’s one of 
them Grammons that live across the river.” 

Jed Grammon slouched up to the porch. 
His small eyes stared suspiciously at Rod- 
ney, shifted to Joyce, and went back to the 
stranger. There were belligerence and the 
promise of a thriving hatred in that in- 
spection. 

Calla went through a kind of introduc- 
tion. 

“ How do you do?” said Rodney pleas- 
antly. “I remember your family.” 

“How ’re ye?” grunted Jed, as he 
mounted to the porch with the air of one 
being at home, and began to fill his pipe. 

“Mr. Rodney might want you to do 
some work around his place,” persisted 
Calla. 

“Why, yes,” agreed Peter. 

“T dunno,” said Grammon indifferently. 

“* Joyce, she’s going to be there part of 
every day, working inside,” Calla told him. 

“That so, Joyce?” demanded Jed with 
sudden interest. 

“Yes,” the girl replied coldly. 

“ Guess I can work for ye,” said Gram- 
mon. “I'll be around to-morrow.” 

“Thanks very much,” returned Peter 
Rodney. “I'll let you know when I need 
you.” 

Calla, watching the expression of the 
two men as they looked at each other now, 
was perfectly satisfied. She was well 
pleased with the dark warning that smoked 
in the eyes of Grammon, and with the chal- 
lenging set of Peter Rodney’s shoulders 
when finally he left the house and went up 
the road toward the decayed grandeur 
which was still called the Rodney mansion. 

Calla Amlaw felt that at last her work 
was about to be completed. Joyce was the 
bait, Grammon was the trap. Soon she 
hoped to be able to die in peace. 


IV 


It was dark and bitter weather the night 
that Calla Amlaw’s plans came to fruition. 
September had come in with all its usual 
pomp and glory, but toward the end of the 
month there had been much rain and 
cloudiness. It seemed to Calla, brightening 
as she began to see her final triumph at 
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hand, that heaven and earth had gone into 
mourning to celebrate with her. Certain- 
ly the weather affected the spirits and tem- 
pers of the actors in the drama which she 
had shaped and staged, and in which she 
was one of the principal actors. 

David Amlaw, sitting in his partial help- 
lessness near a kitchen window, grew irri- 
table. This was not his nature. A mild 
and resigned man at his best, he had not 
rebelled against the paralysis which had 
made his legs useless a few years before. 
Day after day and month after month he 
sat in the armchair that had been fitted 
with casters for him, looking up over the 
river road from his kitchen window, and 
thinking nobody knew what thoughts, or 
rolling himself about the kitchen by aid of 
a stick which he pressed against the floor. 
From this exercise his naturally powerful 
arms had become corded and lumped with 
muscle. 

Calla had told David what he was to do 
for her when the night came, but she had 
not told him all that was to be done. He 
did not like his part, and fretted because 
of his lack of knowledge of the whole piece. 
Calla smiled grimly as she watched him 
scowling and muttering to himself. He did 
not dare to tell, or to protest. Was he not 
dependent now for the food that kept him 
alive? His tobacco— Dave would never 
tell! 

Calla thought of everything in advance. 
She had even taken the casters from Dave’s 
chair, so that he would be solidly placed 
where he was. Out in the spidery, unused 
barn Jed Grammon was waiting with his 
eye to a knot hole, from which he could 
command a view of the river road in the 
direction from which a Rodney would 
come. All this an hour in advance of the 
time when Joyce and young Peter could 
be expected to come swinging down the 
road together, as they did nearly every 
afternoon now. 

They would come side by side, with their 
heads high and their laughter ringing, in 
spite of the overcast skies and the dash of 
rain that beat down at intervals. They 
would look like a young god and a young 
goddess, shining in the gray afternoon. 

Calla stood out on the front porch, bent 
over her cane, and peered through the glis- 
tening leaves of the lilacs. She was too 
fine-drawn this afternoon to sit and wait, 
as she had waited for so many long years. 
It might be that she could lie down to- 
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night and begin the long rest for which she 
ey waited so long. Indeed, she was sure 
of it. 

Nothing had been neglected. Jed Gram- 
mon was a caldron of wrath since she had 
whispered certain things to him when she 
took him out to the barn. He had known 
about this, and what he was to do, for sev- 
eral weeks—ever since he had got worked 
up to the right pitch for it; but Calla had 
not made him white-hot with rage until 
just now. It would not have been safe. 

Calla saw them coming, as she had ex- 
pected they would come. They were laugh- 
ing and looking into each other’s faces. 
There was a fiction that Rodney had to 
bring Joyce home after she had finished her 
work in his house. Their hands fell apart 
as they came in sight. 

Calla’s black eyes blazed, and she hob- 
bled quickly back to the kitchen. 

“You do as I said, Dave, or I’ll make 
you suffer!” she snarled at her son. 

“Yes, ma!” he answered, but there was 
rebellion in his troubled stare. 

There was a scamper of steps on the 
porch; then Joyce and Rodney were in the 
kitchen, bringing the freshness of youth 
and the open to that stuffy room. They 
stopped at sight of Calla, who faced them 
with a thump of her stick that stopped such 
nonsense as laughter. 

“ Joyce,” she said, “ you go mix some 
peppermint for Dave. His stummick ain’t 
jest right.” 

“ All right!” 

The girl went with swift feet into the 
pantry, and Calla managed a toothless grin 
for Peter Rodney. It was his turn now to 
be moved by her cunning hand. 

“T hate to ask ye,” she began, “ but I 
wish you’d go to the barn and bring in a 
forkful of straw. I want to put it into a 
bed tick that’s getting too flat, and what 
with rheumatics and Dave sick to-day I 
don’t feel equal to fetching it myself.” 

“Why, certainly,” replied Rodney. 

“You haven’t any straw out there!” 
called Joyce from the pantry. 

“Mind your business!” barked Calla. 
“‘T been out this afternoon and scraped up 
some in one of the bays.” 

Rodney laughed and went out, closing 
the door behind him. Joyce came from the 
pantry, carrying a glass stained at the bot- 
tom with peppermint. She added hot water 
at the stove, and then went to the table for 
sugar from the sugar bowl. 
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STRONGER 


She stirred the mixture with a puzzled 
look. 

“T don’t remember that we’ve had any 
straw for years, grandma,” she said. 

“Oh, shut up!” replied Calla. “ Give 
Dave that peppermint. Better hold it for 
him. His hands is shaky to-day.” 

“Here you are, Dave!” Joyce smiled 
down into his uplifted gaze. ‘‘ Here—oh, 
what’s the matter? Let go! Grandma, 
he’s gone crazy!” 

The broken glass rolled wetly across the 
floor. Joyce had fallen to her knees, with 
both wrists held in the mighty grip of 
Dave Amlaw’s hands. He forced her down, 
breathing hard, until she was helpless in 
front of him. Her lips whitened with pain. 

“Peter!” she screamed. ‘Oh, Peter! 
Come to me!” 

“He won’t never come to ye no more!” 
chuckled Calla. ‘‘ When Jed gets through 
with him out there in the barn, they won’t 
be no more Rodneys!” 

“Grandma! What have you done?” 
shrieked Joyce. 

She pulled with all her girlish strength, 
and flung herself backward until she hung 
by her wrists. Drops stood out upon Dave 
Amlaw’s forehead, and his breath whistled. 

“T don’t want to hurt her, ma!” he 
pleaded. 

“Let her go, you fool, and you'll never 
get another meal brought to ye! No to- 
backer! How’d you like that?” 

“Save Peter, grandma!” begged Joyce, 
from the floor. “Save him, and I'll do 
anything in the world for you—anything!” 

“Shut up!” grunted Calla, and she went 
out and slammed the door behind her. 

Calla heard no sounds from the barn, 
but she had not expected to hear any until 
she got there. Rodney was not the breed 
that dies howling for mercy; he would 
fight Jed as long as he could. 

The old woman hobbled to the barn and 
opened a small door set in one of the big 
doors where teams had been driven in with 
loads of hay in the days when John Amlaw 
was alive to farm his few acres. She 
stepped inside and halted. 

A planked floor was laid the width of 
the barn, with a stout parapet, shoulder 
high to a man, on each side of it. These 
parapets divided the unloading floor from 
the bays, which were on a lower level, and 
from which there was no exit. So Peter 
Rodney, backed against the opposite wall 
of the barn, had no way of escape except 
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through the doorway which Calla was now 
guarding with her hickory cane; and be- 
tween him and Calla was Jed Grammon, 
who had turned at the sound of the old 
woman’s entrance. 

Jed’s face was twisted with fighting rage. 

“T marked him some!” he panted, point- 
ing to a crimson stain on Rodney’s chin. 
“ He’s harder to get holt of than I thought 
he’d be!” 

Calla snorted. She had no doubt that 
Grammon was going <o kill Peter Rodney, 
but she thought that a man of her own 
generation would have done it more 
quickly. 

She glanced past Jed at Peter. He stood 
alert, his arms swinging easily and his feet 
spread apart, waiting for another attack. 
The knowledge of his desperate plight was 
written on his face, but he was a Rodney, 
and he showed it now. He made Calla 
think more and more of his grandfather. 

“‘ You’re the last of ’em!” she said, star- 
ing at him. 

Peter Rodney’s glance thrust at her like 
a sword blade. 

“So that’s it, is it?” he replied. “TI felt 
something! You'll be sorry for this, both 
of you, when I get out of here!” 

“You won’t never get out!” screamed 
Calla. 

“What?” cried Peter. 

He realized that they meant murder. His 
lips tightened—that was all. 

“He was iron, too, Sherman was,” 
croaked the old woman; “ but they’s some- 
thing stronger than iron, young Peter— 
hate!” 

For an instant his eyes widened with 
horror, as he understood at last what had 
come down to him through three genera- 
tions; but he did not flinch. Instead, he 
took a step toward Grammon. 

Jed closed. He took a sharp volley of 
blows that would have beaten down a lesser 
man. Calla rested her knotted hands upon 
her cane and watched as Jed tried to get a 
back breaking hold with his thick arms. 

The two men reeled against one of the 
parapets. Rodney snapped short punches 
home. Grammon worked for the eyes, the 
throat, anything to hurt and maim until 
he could lock his wrists at the small of 
ns Rodney’s back and press death upon 

im. 

They broke away from each other, stag- 
gering. Grammon’s face was cut and 
streaked with red. Rodney had been hurt, 
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too, and the pain of it showed in drawn 
mouth and tortured eyes; but he was still 
fighting—striking and getting clean away 
before Jed could lay hand upon him. This 
was his only chance—to fight an open bat- 
tle; but Calla knew how she could settle 
that, if necessary. One blow from her 
stick on his head— 


It was Calla who first saw Joyce running 
along one of the hand-hewn timbers above 
them. So that weak fool, Dave, had let 
her go! 

Well, it could not stop things. Calla 
knew how Joyce had got there among the 
rafters—up a tree and in through the win- 
dow cut to give air to the hay. The girl 
had done it as a child. She was too smart 
to try to get by her grandmother in the 
doorway! 

Calla watched her drop to a parapet. 
Then the fighting men saw her. Jed grunt- 
ed an oath and drew back. 

Joyce dropped lightly to the floor and 
ran to Peter. She stood in front of him, 
her arms outstretched, as if to protect him. 
She looked past Grammon to Calla, as the 
real power there in the barn. Her head 


was carried as proudly as ever the head of 
any Rodney had been held. 
“ You’ve got to stop this!” she flung at 


her grandmother. ‘“ Do you understand? 


You’ve got to!” 

“ T know!” chuckled Calla. ‘“ I guessed! 
It was the same way with me and his 
grandpa! I told Sherman I’d see ’em all 
dead and damned!” 

At a sign from Calla, Jed took a step 
forward. The sight of Joyce had inflamed 
him to an insanity of rage. Joyce screamed, 
and again leaped in front of Peter as he 
prepared to meet Grammon’s attack. 
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“ You fool!” she cried. “ Do you think 
you'll get me by killing my husband?” 

Calla Amlaw heard, but for a moment 
her brain refused to understand what her 
ears received. For the first time that after- 
noon, her breath came short and fast. 

“What?” she screamed, and her cane 
thumped the floor. “‘ What say, you brat?” 

Grammon hesitated. Peter Rodney 
sprang clear of the girl’s arms. 

“* Joyce and I were married last July,” 
he said. 

“ Married!” Calla echoed the word 
dully. She knew he was telling the truth, 
and in that instant something that had 
been more than meat and drink left her 
strangely weak. “A Rodney marry one 
of us?” 

“Why not?” barked Peter. 
her!” 

Jed Grammon was taking advantage of 
the diversion to close in again. The brute 
in him wanted this woman at any price. 

Calla roused herself. She hobbled for- 
ward, and the cane swung down with a 
crack like a pistol shot. Grammon dropped 
without a sound. 

“There!” she grunted. “TI done it, and 
I stopped it!” 

Joyce and young Peter did not hear. 
They were laced in each other’s arms, their 
faces pressed togethe7z. 

Suddenly Calla realized that she was 
very, very old. The stout piece of hickory 
was not enough for her now. She groped 
for the side of the doorway, and that was 
not enough. Slowly she sank to the floor, 
unnoticed. This was not the way she had 
expected to find rest, but it was welcome. 

“ Love is stronger than hate!” she mut- 
tered, as her head fell forward. “I didn’t 
know!” 


“T love 





AUTUMN NIGHT 


How quiet falls the rain! 
October, with mature, full-bosomed grace, 
Seeks softly for each nook and hidden place 
Where the young Spring, with apple-blossom face, 
Among the wood-anemones had lain. 


These she fills deep with leaves; 
Her maidenhood, green April, buried lies, 


Under the russet brown. 


The heavy skies 


Weep for the tears in sad October’s eyes; 
The glistening forest bows its head and grieves. 


Joanna Roos 





The Punch 


That Failed 


THE GREEK GOD OF THE CAMPUS AIMED A KNOCK-OUT AT 
CUPID’S CHIN, BUT FOUND HIMSELF SWINGING LIKE 
THE PROVERBIAL GARDEN GATE 


By Brooke Hanlon 


OB ROLLAND was studying a pho- 
H tograph, and wearing a rapt coun- 
tenance. 

Now when a handsome man of Hob’s 
age—which was one and twenty—can be 
found studying a photograph and wearing 
a rapt countenance the while, it’s a more or 
less safe bet there is something up. 

And especially when a man of Hob’s age 
can be found studying a photograph in a 
room lined, as was Hob’s, with athletic 
trophies; and decorated, as was Hob’s, with 
golf clubs, tennis rackets, student lamps 
and the like; and presided over, as was 
Hob’s, by an aroma that means the cheap- 
est of cheap cigarettes, then indeed it is a 
safe bet there is something up. 

For such a room will usually be found 
in a region where men are “ collegiate,” 
and when men are “ collegiate ” they know 
how to love. 

Ask any queen. 

Hob stared now at this particular pic- 
ture. It showed a girl, smiling with slight- 
ly parted lips over a smooth, small shoulder. 
It was framed in polychrome. 

It brought a brooding look into Hob 
Rolland’s eyes. It sent his cigarette hand 
back and forth to his mouth in a mechani- 
cal and rhythmic swing. 

Sandy Hale slouched in and dropped 
into a chair and packed his obnoxious pipe, 
but Hob was oblivious. Sandy Hale was 
Hob’s roommate, and why these two—the 
campus Greek god and the campus rough- 
neck—should have linked up together was 
oe of the mysteries of old Landon Col- 
ege. 

Sandy Hale puffed at his pipe and stared 
pityingly at Hob, and Hob gazed in a trance 
at the photograph in the polychrome frame. 

One minute — two minutes — five min- 


utes— Hob’s cigarette burned out. He 


took another. 

‘“‘ What ’re you sitting there looking such 
an all-fired ass about?” Sandy asked lazily 
then. 

The beautiful Hob seemed not to hear. 
His gold lashes drew together in a closer 
entanglement of rapture. 

“ Say—you got that damned photo out 
again!” Sandy shouted wrathfully. 

He started to his feet. With one of the 
demoniac leaps that had made Sandy Hale 
known on tracks and football fields far and 
near he was at Hob’s shoulder. 

But quick as he was, Hob was quicker. 
In a flash the drawer of the study table 
was out, the picture in, the drawer slammed 
to, and a key turned. 

Sandy grunted. He went back to his 
seat. He smoked lazily. 

Activity of any sort—off the track and 
football field—was foreign to Sandy’s na- 
ture. The roughneck of the campus had 
no energy for the usual pursuits of college 
life. 

He had no energy for scholastic attain- 
ments, no energy for fussing a woman, 
scarcely energy enough to drag through an 
occasional dance with some one’s else wom- 
an at fraternity house affairs. 

“Look here! Why don’t you get your- 
self a woman?” the frat brothers would be 
heard to grouch sometimes. “ Walking all 
over mine! Hell, you’ve ruined her slip- 
pers. Why don’t you get one of your 
own?” 

“Too much trouble,” Sandy would in- 
variably rejoin. 

“But say, boy, there are compensa- 
tions,” the brothers might argue. 

“Too much trouble,” Sandy would insist 
good-humoredly. 
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And so the brothers had come to accept 
Sandy’s peculiarities regarding the female 
of the species, and the roughneck of the 
campus slouched about to stag affairs and 
smoked his obnoxious pipe. undisturbed. 
Otherwise, many a girl went through the 
doubtful pleasure of a dance with Sandy 
Hale, bolstered up by her escort’s wild tales 
of his prowess on track and field. 

The fumes of Sandy’s pipe continued to 
compete now with the cheap essence of 
Hob’s cigarette. Hob stared forlornly at 
the table drawer, and fingered the key in 
his pocket. There were drawbacks to 
rooming with the campus roughneck. 

** Come on, let’s see her,”’ Sandy suggest- 
ed with faint curiosity. 

“ Nothing doing,” Hob growled shortly. 

* Aw, come on, Doll.” 

Doll was the nickname surest of all his 
dozen odd to get under Hob’s skin. 

“ Shut up!” 

“Look here, why not?” Sandy’s faint 
curiosity was growing under the flick of 
Hob’s refusals. “ Why not?” 

“ Aw—” Hob’s schoolgirl complexion 
deepened in color. ‘“ Aw— I’ve heard 
some of you leathernecked athletes talking 
about women. Guess I know better’n to 
let you see this one. Guess I know bet- 
ter’n to give you a chance to wise-crack 
around about this one. Honest to Pete, 
though, Sandy, she’s the sweetest little girl. 
She’s just the sweetest little girl. Gosh, 
they don’t come like her often.” 

“ Well, let’s see her, then,” Sandy said 
reasonably. “ Let’s have a look at this 
ideal of yours, Hob. You never heard me 
wise-cracking about any good women, did 
you? Gosh, some of these co-eds! Gosh, 
anybody’d wise-crack about ’em.” 

“ That’s all right, but I’m not taking 
any chances,” Hob said, warily. ‘‘ Nobody 
looks at that lady but me. Nobody, see?” 

Sandy sat and smoked. He didn’t care 
a hang about Hob’s woman or any other 
woman. But a “ thou shalt not ” to Sandy 
was like a red flag to a bull. He smoked 
meditatively, and as he smoked he resolved 
upon a plan for seeing that picture. 

Too easy—almost too easy. He grinned. 

“Say, Hob,” he said finally. “ You go- 
ing out to-night?” 

“No,” Hob answered. ‘“ You couldn’t 
drag me out with one of these campus 
Janes—any more.” 

He resumed his forlorn stare at the table 
drawer. 
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“ All right, let’s sling a little party, you 
and I.” 

“ Hell, you’re exclusive,” Hob said ab- 
sently. He stared on. 

“ Well, listen; I only got a quart.” 

“What?” Hob jumped to his feet. 
“You got a quart?” 

“ Yeah.”’ 

“You got it right here?” 

“Yeah. Kentucky rye. Look at it.” 
Sandy dug into his duffel and flourished 
an intriguing brown bottle. 

“‘ My gosh!” Hob exclaimed reverently. 

Sandy waved it aloft. 

“Going to let me see that photo?” he 
teased. 

“ Aw, say. Nothing doing. 
forget it? Come on, open up.” 

Sandy grinned. Obligingly he opened 
up. Obligingly he poured a generous drink 
for Hob. Obligingly he said: 

“That’s all right, Hob; have it your 
own way. I don’t want to see any photos 
you don’t want me to see. You understand 
that, old man. Here, have another.” 

Obligingly Hob had another, and then 
another. He had so many, at length, that 
his magnificent blue eyes began to roll 
about ludicrously. 

“Some stuff, Sandy,” he breathed. 
“Some lil party, Sandy. Takes you to 
s-sling a party, S-Sandy.” 

“Here, fill her up again,” Sandy sug- 
gested generously. 

Two hours later Sandy was shifting the 
inert body of Hob to the bed, and feeling 
about in his pocket for a key. The light 
of victory was in Sandy’s eyes. 

Five minutes thereafter Sandy was sit- 
ting hunched up over a photograph in a 
polychrome frame. A girl smiled at him 
through slightly parted lips over a smooth, 
small shoulder. She smiled, and smiled, 
and smiled. 

“My gosh!” the campus roughneck re- 
marked. 

‘““My gosh!” the woman hater of Lan- 
don College repeated softly. 


II 


Can’t you 


“ Say, it seems to me you’re unearthing 
an unholy amount of liquor lately,” Hob 


Rolland declared in wonderment. It was 
two weeks later. 

Sandy had pulled out another brown bot- 
tle. Sandy had suggested another little 
party for two. For the fourth time in two 


weeks Sandy had produced a quart. 
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“You afraid of it?” Sandy made a 
move to put the bottle away again. 
“Oh, no,” Hob said quickly. 

wait a minute. Open her up.” 

Sandy opened her up. 

After the third drink Sandy looked at 
Hob speculatively. It was after the third 
drink as a rule that Hob could be got to 
talk about the girl in the polychrome frame. 

“‘ Well, were you up to see her last week- 
end,” Sandy asked indifferently. 

“See whom?” Hob asked. 

“ Sheila, of course.” 

“ Sure I saw her,” Hob answered, and 
smiled a beatific smile. ‘ Sweetest little 
girl, Sandy. Sweetest little girl. Don’t 
come that way often, but when they do—” 

“ H-m, she was glad to see you, I s’pose, 
Hob,” Sandy probed. 

“ Glad?” Gloom enveloped Hob. “ Hell, 
that girl— Never can tell whether that 
girl’s glad or not. Never can tell whether 
you're coming or going with her. 

“Too many men, Sandy,” Hob added 
mournfully. ‘Too many men.” 

Sandy stood up and walked uneasily 
about the room. 

“ She’s a popular woman, huh?” he asked 


“ Here, 


at length. 

“Too damn popular,” Hob mourned. 
“Too damn popular.” 

Sandy sat down again. He took a drink 


himself. He felt the need of one. 

“Why don’t you marry her?” he de- 
manded, under the stimulus of that drink. 
“Why don’t you marry her and chase the 
rest off?” 

He looked at Hob uneasily. Was Hob, 
perhaps, thinking of marrying her? 

“ Marry her? That woman!” Hob said 
dolefully. ‘Ain’t I been trying to? 
What’ve I been doing all summer but try- 
ing to marry her? Can’t be done, I say. 
Can’t be done, if you ask me.” 

‘“Can’t be done!” Sandy heaved a sigh 
of relief. He took another drink. He felt 
cheered. 

“Have another drink, Hob,” he urged. 
“You say you’ve been trying to marry 
her. Turned you down, huh, maybe?” 

Hob had another drink. He looked at 
Sandy suspiciously. 

“ Say, what’s eating you?” he inquired, 
trying to focus his famous blue eyes on the 
lean, homely figure of the campus rough- 
neck. ‘“ You setting up for a lovelorn col- 
umn now?” 

“Aw, say—” Sandy said sheepishly. 
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“Tm only trying to help you out, Doll, 
you know that. Here, have a drink.” 

“You just shut up!” Hob reached fum- 
blingly for his glass. “ You just shut up 
about my girl, old man.” 

An hour and forty minutes later Sandy 
was shifting the prostrate Hob from his 
chair to his bed. A few minutes after that 
maneuver Sandy was sitting hunched up 
over a photograph of a girl in a polychrome 
frame. Sandy looked at her long and hard. 
He puffed absently at his pipe. 

“ Sheila!” he said aloud, experimentally. 
“ Sheila!” 

The hard glitter of the campus rough- 
neck’s eyes was as the glitter of mush. 


III 


“Now look here,” Hob Rolland said 
anxiously, ““ you know what you're to do, 
Sandy, don’t you?” 

“ Sure, I know.” Sandy yawned. 

“You get the stuff, and Ill pay for it, 
see? You sure you can get it all right?” 

“Sure.” Sandy yawned again. 

“ All right,” Hob said, appeased a little. 
“You get it then, and you put it in the 
punch to-morrow night, see?” 

“You going to put the whole house party 
on wheels?” Sandy grinned negligently. 
“ That stuff has an awful wallop, boy.” 

“ Boy, and don’t I know it?” Hob 
chuckled reminiscently. ‘“ Ain’t I been 
sampling it these last three weeks? Wal- 
lop? You said it, boy.” 

He leaned forward secretively. ‘“ That’s 
why I want you to get this particular stuff, 
see? That’s why I want—” 

“You mean I’m to spill it all in?” Sandy 
demurred. 

“Every bit of it,” Hob replied impres- 
sively. ‘ Don’t hold out a gill. This—” 
Hob frowned. “ This thing’s mighty im- 
portant to me, boy.” 

“1 don’t get the idea,” Sandy objected. 
“ Wasting good liquor on a bunch of wom- 
that’s what. Messing up the whole 
house, that’s what. Wasting good liquor 
on a sickening drink.” 

“Never you mind,” Hob said wisely. 
“T got an idea, all right. Oh, baby, haven’t 
I got an idea though? Wasted? ‘That 
liquor wasted? Just you wait.” 

Hob grinned in anticipation. 

“Say, Sandy, you better drag a woman 
to this house party yourself. Yeah, you 
better do just that. It’s going to be a 


pip.” 
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“ Drag a woman—catch me,” Sandy re- 
plied with infinite scorn. ‘“ What you drag- 
ging—co-ed?” 

“Co-ed!” Hob laughed in magnificent 
derision. ‘ Co-ed—me?” 

He laughed some more, 

“Who am I dragging? Say, ain’t I told 
you? Ain’t I told you yet? Little Sheila! 
Little Sheila, I’m dragging. My little im- 
port. Honest, Sandy, they don’t come like 
her often, but when they do— Hey, what’s 
the matter with you? Hey—” 

Hob backed suddenly toward the wall. 
He put up a defensive arm. 

“Now, what’s the matter, Sandy?” he 
said placatingly. 

Assuredly there were drawbacks to room- 
ing with the campus roughneck. 

But Sandy Hale had thought better of 
his impulsive action. He dropped moodily 
into a chair. He dug his chin into his 
hand and stared bleakly at nothing at all. 

“ Never mind,” he mumbled. “I was 
just giving you a scare. Let’s see—” He 
began packing his pipe carefully. “ You 
dragging this up-State queen of yours, you 
said?” 

“Sure thing.” The danger over, Hob 
expanded. “Some little queen, too. Hon- 


est, Sandy, they don’t come like that 


often.” Hob was off on his favorite sub- 
ject. 

Sandy continued his bleak stare. 

He roused himself at last. ‘‘ You—you 
having all that liquor put in the punch for 
her, huh, maybe?” he asked with difficulty. 

Hob grinned and expanded some more. 

“ Listen, Sandy. Darned if I don’t think 
I'll tell you all about it. You’ve been a 
darn good sport to me. Darn good sport, 
that’s what you’ve been. Besides, you’re 
going to get that liquor for me, and put 
it in the punch, ain’t you?” 

Sandy didn’t reply. He was staring 
bleakly at his shoes. 

“ Ain’t you, Sandy?” Hob pressed in- 
gratiatingly. 

“ Sure,” Sandy mumbled. 

“ That’s right,” Hob approved. “ You 
do that for me, Sandy, and I’ll never for- 
get you. And Sheila—Sheila won’t ever 
forget you either.” 

Hob laughed loudly, showing his perfect 
teeth. 

“Well, listen—here’s the dope.” He 
lowered his voice confidentially. “She 
won’t marry me, you see, Sheila won’t. I 
told you she won’t marry me, didn’t I? It’s 
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a fact. That woman— Too many men, 
that’s what’s the matter with her. 

“Well, listen, Sandy—” Hob lowered 
his voice still further. ‘She won’t drink, 
either—she won’t drink a drop of any- 
thing but weak punch, that girl. Says she 
gets flooey on the least little bit. Says she 
does things she’d never think of doing 
otherwise. Says—get this, Sandy—says 
she wants to marry the first man she sees. 
That’s why she won’t drink, see? Get it?” 

“Yeah, I get it,” Sandy replied miser- 
ably. He was only half listening. 

“Well, see? Get my scheme, Sandy?” 

“Don’t get anything,” Sandy grouched. 

“ Hell, you’re thick,” Hob marveled. 
“Don’t you see? If you get enough of 
that liquor of yours into the punch, and if 
I get enough of that punch into Sheila— 
Well, see?” 

Hob stood up and thrust his hands into 
his pockets with a swaggering gesture. 

“See, Sandy? Why, say—” Hob 
grinned. ‘Why, say—this time to-mor- 
row night I’ll be a married man! I say, 
Sandy, how’s that for a pippin of an idea, 
huh? How’s that for Hob’s little old eight- 
cylinder brain, huh?” 

“ That’s great,” Sandy admitted feebly. 
He slouched farther down in his chair. 

“ And all you got to do is get the liquor,” 
Hob said cheerfully. “ And slip it into the 
punch. I’ll do the rest. You just get the 
liquor, old man. That’s a good egg.” 

Hob let a fraternal hand rest for a mo- 
ment on Sandy’s shoulder, and then breezed 
out. 

Sandy sat slouched in his chair for a 
long time. His pipe went out. He stared 
at nothing. 

Finally he fumbled about in his pocket 
for a key. It was a duplicate to the one 
Hob carried. It fitted easily into the key- 
hole of Hob’s study table. 

It was the key to a girl who smiled at 
Sandy over her shoulder. He stared mis- 
erably at the photograph until he heard 
Hob’s shout in the hall downstairs. 


IV 


SANDY was skulking about the station 
in his battered car next day when the train 
from a certain up-State town pulled in. 
To the naked eye, he was merely a some- 
what moody young man in slouchily fitting 
clothes, puffing at an obnoxious pipe and 
buried up to his ears in the latest copy of 
Campus Capers. 
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Several birds were expecting their women 
in on this train, it appeared. Sandy kept 
a furtive eye on them. They were shined 
to the top degree of immaculateness in 
honor of this, the first house party of the 
season. 

Hob was among them, and Hob was in 
his best form. That Hob Rolland— 

You could imagine these six women de- 
scending from their Pullman. You could 
imagine their eyes wandering about in 
search of their own men, and alighting first 
upon Hob. 

You could imagine them gasping dis- 
creetly, these six women. And you could 
imagine them turning with a let down feel- 
ing to their own sadly less magnificent 
escorts. 

It was not that the rank and file of Lan- 
don College shone less. It was that Hob 
Rolland shone more. 

Sandy studiously turned a page. The 
eleven-ten was whistling down the tracks. 

Sandy carefully went about the business 
of starting his engine, as the train eased 
to a halt. This was a protective measure. 


He had a feeling that the noisy thumping 
of that old engine might be needed to 
drown out the noisy thumping of his heart. 


He was not sure that it could. 

He watched. The first girl stepped 
down—then the second—the third—the 
fourth— An electric something raced 
through Sandy—or it may have been the 
vibration of that battered old car. 

She was smoothly dressed, the fourth, in 
black satin, with a flare of fur. An orchid 
bloomed on her left shoulder. 

She made a false turn, then Hob hailed 
her. She caught sight of Hob over her 
shoulder. She gave him a smile between 
slightly parted lips. 

Sandy groaned. Like a sadly old and 
much battered comet Sandy’s car shot 
down the street. It didn’t seem that even 
the loud thumping of that decrepit old 
engine could drown out the thumping of 
Sandy’s heart, now. 

The woman hater of old Landon groaned 
thrice as he drove the length of Front 
Street in his battered car. His mouth was 
grim as he spun to a halt in a cloud of dust 
before the tonsorial parlor. 

“Gimme everything you got,” the 
campus roughneck said to the attendant in 
the white coat. 

“Gimme everything you got,” the 
campus roughneck demanded a little later 
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over a counter in Dean’s, outfitters to col- 
lege men. 

‘“‘What’s that?” the salesman asked. 

“ Everything,” the roughneck repeated 
hoarsely. ‘“ Everything you got. Evening 
—daytime—golf—pyjamas—”’ 

“ This way, sir.” 

“Gimme everything you got,” the 
campus roughneck suggested for the third 
time that day, now at one of the most dif- 
ficult of the speakeasies that catered to 
Landon’s sons. “ Gimme everything you 
got, old man.” 

And here the reception, due a good cus- 
tomer, was given Sandy. 

“T put those four quarts away for you, 
but I can’t give you a drop more,” the pro- 
prietor of Landon’s most difficult speak- 
easy said regretfully. “I can’t give you 
another drop.” 

‘““Gimme the four then,’ Sandy com- 
manded. He stowed the heavily disguised 
brown bottles away in various recesses of 
his old car. 

V 


THE first house party of the season was 
in full swing. The music of an imported 
orchestra floated out over the heads of 
Landon men and their sleek, imported 
women. Ever and anon the music dropped 
into eerie cadences. Holds tightened. 
Cheeks snuggled. Muted laughter was 
born, and died again. 

There were many smooth couples weav- 
ing about the floor that night, but none was 
there more smooth than the couple that 
was Sheila and Hob. There were gold 
couples, silver couples, sleek corn-color 
couples, polished mahogany couples, and 
smart russet couples weaving in and out. 

But no couple was there to compare with 
the golden Hob Rolland and his midnight 
lady, Sheila. They danced every dance, 
Hob’s famous blue eyes in rapt absorption 
upon Sheila, Sheila’s midnight eyes roving 
inscrutably over the crowd. 

“Say, I’m not a fish, you know!” she 
protested gayly. It was their tenth visit 
to the punch bowl. 

“You looked warm, dear,” Hob apolo- 
gized, tasting his punch speculatively. 

Good stuff, that of Sandy’s. Not even 
a chaperon would have suspected that 
punch. 

“But I’m not warm,” Sheila protested 
some more. Hob filled her glass again, af- 
fecting not to hear. 
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‘“ But I’m not warm,” she repeated. 
And indeed she was right. Never had 

she looked more tantalizingly cool. She 

looked as glacially cool as it is possible for 

a midnight lady to look. 

“Come on, drink it anyway,” Hob 
coaxed. ‘“ Come on, just to be chummy.” 

Sheila downed it obediently. 

“‘1’m water-logged,” she sighed. “ You’re 
sure—you’re sure, Hob?” 

“ Dead sure,” Hob announced promptly. 

“It’s just like drinking spring water, dear.” 
He looked at her anxiously. No signs 

of weakening, yet. By this time the doc- 

tored punch should certainly have begun to 
take effect. 

“ The least little bit puts me just flooey,” 
she had previously assured him. 

“One teaspoonful straight, and I’m 
under the table,” she had once told him. 

Hob sighed. He was getting sort of fed 
up on that punch himself. They slipped 


into the measure of the dance again. 

At one of the doorways they passed 
within three feet of Sandy Hale, watching 
the festivities from the side lines. 

The exquisite fragrance of the girl in 
the polychrome frame was wafted toward 
Sandy. He groaned softly. 


He’d been 
watching them for an hour. 

That over the shoulder smile of hers, 
with parted lips—that was evidently a fa- 
vorite pose. Sandy watched it, lost it 
among the dancers, caught sight of it 
again. 

He was uncomfortable in a new and 
faultlessly fitting suit. New and faultlessly 
fitting dancing pumps incased his awkward 
feet. The author of that phrase “ the pink 
of perfection,” must have had Sandy Hale 
at that particular house dance in mind. 

Sandy’s hair was rustily pink, and its 
most unruly ends were polished back. That 
pinkish lock that usually hung over one eye 
was polished back. 

Sandy’s cheeks were pinkly shaven. His 
finger tips were pinkly manicured. 

The flavor of the tonsorial parlor hung 
thickly about him. He lit countless ciga- 
rettes. 

Fraternity brothers steered by him wari- 
ly with their imports. It was the first day 
of the house party, and the brothers were 
not yet cloyed with their partners. They 
had no desire to yield them to Sandy Hale’s 
blundering embraces. 

But they need not have worried. Sandy 
was watching for a certain over the shoul- 
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der smile. He was looking for red lips 
slightly parted under midnight eyes. 

He found them, usually, near the punch. 
As nearly as he could figure, this must be 
the thirteenth trip. 

Sandy forgot to groan. He released his 
grim lip from under strong teeth, and his 
face broke into an unholy grin. 

“T guess,” Sandy Hale said to himself, 
“that’s about enough. Now’s the right 
time, old man. Come on, buck up.” 

A weakness had made itself apparent in 
Sandy’s track-trained knees. 

“ Buck up, you fool,” he directed him- 
self savagely. 

Bracing his lean, powerful frame, he 
wound over to where Hob Rolland and the 
girl in the polychrome frame were drinking 
their latest portion of punch. 

“T really don’t see,” the vision was say- 
ing fretfully, ‘“ what you mean by dragging 
me back here all the time, Hob.” 

“ Buck up, you fool,” Sandy reminded 
himself grimly as he neared them. 

“You looked warm; you really did,” 
Hob was explaining loquaciously. “I 
say—” He looked at her anxiously. “ How 
do you feel?” 

“T haven’t felt this way since I learned 
to swim,” the beautiful Sheila snapped. “I 
simply won’t drink another drop, Hob. 
I’ve swallowed quarts!” 

But Hob wasn’t listening. He had 
turned at a touch on his arm. 

“Oh, it’s you,” he said. 

Sandy confronted him. 

“Introduce me. Want to dance,” Sandy 
demanded gruffly. 

“All right,” Hob replied absently. “ Say, 
Sandy—” He lowered his voice. ‘“ You 
sure you got the right stuff? She doesn’t 
seem a bit squiffed to me. I’ve given her 
enough to put out the Chicago fire, and 
she doesn’t squiff worth a cent. You look 
her over Sandy. Say, try to get her to 
drink some more, will you?” 

“Sure,” Sandy said—or tried to say. 
He had difficulty with his voice just then. 

She was there before him. That exquisite 
fragrance was coming from her. She was 
giving him that historic smile, head on. 

She was raising powdered satin arms to 
position. Sandy gasped. They danced. 

“I—I’m not so g-good,” Sandy gulped, 
trampling her slipper for the third time. 

“Y-you’re not so b-bad,” she mimicked 
graciously, and meant it. Anything was a 
relief after that terrible thirst of Hob’s. 
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“T—I’m r-rotten,” Sandy stumbled, 
trampling her slipper for the fourth time. 
“Let’s find some air.” 


VI 


SHE agreed. The air they found was in 
and all about Sandy’s battered old car, 
parked in the darkest spot available. 

Sheila leaned her exquisite head back 
and rested. 

“It’s great out here,” she observed. 
“No punch!” 

Sandy reached back. He fooled with a 
lock. He pulled up a lid. 

He rummaged about. He brought out 
a great gob of flannel and began unwind- 
ing it. 

The clink of glassware came to Sheila’s 
ears. She could not see, but she counted 
mentally. Two—three—four brown bot- 
tles came into view under her mind’s eye. 

“‘ Suppose you can’t drink out of a bot- 
tle,” Sandy growled. He set his teeth in 
a cork. ‘“ Women are the devil — never 
knew one yet could drink out of a bottle. 
Oh, except a few regular ones, of course.” 

His tone was contemptuous. He set his 
teeth in another cork. He passed her the 
first bottle. 

Sheila fumblingly took it. She stared, 
not at it, but at him. Her eyes were ac- 
commodating themselves to the gloom. 
Sandy was now a dim outline. 

“Gosh, you’ve got a grouch,” she mar- 
veled. 

Sandy took a long drink; she could see 
the tilted bottle. 

“Not at all,” he said, then. “ Only 
thing is, most women are so dumb. Want 
you to carry around a china and glassware 
shop all the time. Say, if you really can’t 
drink out of that I'll get you a— You 
don’t look like that dumb kind, though. 
Are you? Speak up. Somehow I picked 
you out—” 

Most women are so dumb! Sheila pon- 
dered this a moment, in surprise. This 
was a new line. She stared at this big, 
hulking, reddish-haired brute. Then an 
automobile whirled past, and its search- 
lights made them both momentarily blind. 

“ Say, can you or can’t you?” 

Sheila jumped at the suddenness of his 
question. 

“Why, I don’t— 


That is, I never—” 
“All right; if you can’t, you can’t,” 


Sandy said resignedly. ‘ Most women 
can’t. Try to make you think they’ve been 
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around, and every time they try to drink 
out of a bottle they almost strangle.” 

Infinite disgust was in Sandy’s voice. 

Sheila frowned in the darkness. Try to 
make you think they’ve been around! It 
was Sheila’s proudest boast that she had 
been around. She began to feel anger. 

“Look here,” she said. “I can drink 
out of a bottle as well as you.” 

“A good big drink?” Sandy looked at 
her dim face doubtfully. 

“A good big drink; just as big as you,” 
she insisted. 

“ Atta girl.” 
approvingly. 

“* Atta girl,” he repeated softly. ‘“ Show 
me. Demonstrate!” 

Sheila smiled a little forced smile to her- 
self. She looked speculatively at that 
ghostly bottle. 

She felt a muscular arm slip behind her 
shoulders. Well, this was more like that 
which a midnight-eyed girl had learned to 
expect from men—this cave man stuff. 

She gave him an approving sigh. Any- 
thing to keep that contempt from coming 
into his voice again; anything to prove her 
proudest boast that she had been around! 

“ Hob gave me all the dope on you-— 
that’s why I’m sitting out this dance all 
by ourselves,” she said, “ but Hob never 
told me you had a new line with the 
women.” 

Another pair of blinding searchlights 
flashed into their eyes, and then Sheila tilt- 
ed that bottle up to her lips. She took a 
long, long drink. It was Sandy who final- 
ly pulled the bottle from her mouth, a lit- 
tle anxiously. 

She gasped faintly three times. 

“ Atta girl,” Sandy whispered. 

They sat in silence for a long moment. 
Sandy tightened his arm about her. 

“ Want to try mine,” he suggested. 

“S-sure,” Shiela said uncertainly. They 
traded bottles. 

Sheila giggled. 

“C’n drink you down,” she dared. 

They drank. Sandy was the first to lower 
his bottle. Her head rolled over on his 
shoulder. She giggled some more, happily. 

“Everybody trying to make me drink 
to-night,” she gurgled. ‘“ Everybody try- 
ing to make a fish out of me. Where are 
you, Red?” 

She turned her mouth up to Sandy. He 
did the natural thing. The kiss was slight- 
ly longer than the drink. 


Sandy leaned toward her 
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“T’ve been wanting to do that for a 
month,” Sandy breathed. 

She laughed. 

“How you lie, Red,” she said content- 
edly. ‘How you lie. You just met me 
to-night—but how I love to hear you lie, 
Red. Love to hear you lie—lie to—lie to 
hear you love.” 

Sandy stopped her mouth with another 
kiss. 

“Do you believe in love at first sight?” 
he inquired earnestly. ‘I say, Sheila, do 
you?” 

“ Cer’ainly,” the midnight lady replied, 
her head bobbing uncertainly up and down. 
“ Cer’ainly, love at firs’ sight. I loved that 
bottle the firs’ time I saw it, Red. Le’s 
have another drink, Red. Say, who can’t 
drink out of a bottle? Where are you, 
Red?” 

“* Here.” 
ingly. 

“Look here,” 


Sandy squeezed her reassur- 


he said impressively. 


“We're in love, we two.” 

“We're in love, we two,” Sheila gurgled 
sleepily. 

“And we’re going to get married,” 
Sandy went on. He watched her anxiously. 


Now was the crisis. ‘‘ We are, Sheila, 
honey, aren’t we?” 

“We're gonna get married,” Sheila re- 
peated. ‘“Cer’ainly, Red.  Cer’ainly. 
Everybody gets married. Everybody gets 
married, huh, Red? I’m not so dumb, am 
I? Jus’ sleepy, I am. S’that Hob, mak- 
ing me drink all that punch. Gets a girl 
sleepy, huh, Red? Where are you, Red?” 

Sandy was starting his car with one 
hand. With a series of rapid explosions 
they were off; like a sadly old and much 
battered comet they shot up Edgewater 
Avenue. 

They came to a grinding, shrieking halt 
before the home and office of the justice 
of the peace. Sandy tenderly helpéd the 
midnight lady to alight. She looked sleepi- 
ly about. 

“We're going to be married, honey,” 
Sandy told her. 

He repeated it again and again. What 
if she shouldn’t? What if, after all, she 
shouldn’t? 

“ Cer’ainly, jus’ as you say,” the mid- 
night lady agreed sleepily. 
“You love me, Sheila. 

Sandy reminded her. 

“Cer’ainly I love you,” she protested. 

“ Cer’ainly I love you. Cer’ainly we gotta 


You love Red,” 
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get married. Ev’body gets married, huh, 
Red?” 

“Sure,” Sandy said happily. “ Here, 
lean on my arm. You're a trifle spiffed, 
but I love you just the same. Don’t stum- 
ble, dearest.” 

“Watch your own feet!” the girl said 
suddenly. ‘‘ You’re headed in the wrong 
direction. Take me back to the frat house, 
at once.” 

Her sharp retort to his gentle criticism 
caused Sandy Hale to straighten up as if 
she had slapped his face. Her voice now 
was that of her earlier hours at the frat 
house function; no longer did she slur or 
drop certain letters. 

“ Why—” the horrified Sandy began, 
and paused, and made another start: 
(79 Why—” 

“‘ Because I wouldn’t marry a drinking 
man, ever,” Sheila explained, ‘“‘ and I par- 
ticularly detest one who can carry his 
liquor as expertly as you are doing.” 

“T see it all now,” Sandy said forlornly. 
‘You were only pretending to drink.” 

“Of course, silly,” Sheila admitted. 
“What do you expect of a girl who has 
gone in for amateur theatricals? I was 
only strutting my stuff.” 

“Yes, but your kisses—” Sandy began, 
and hesitated. 

“Well, what about ’em?” Sheila de- 
manded. ‘Go on, and knock!” 

“‘ They were real!” he exclaimed fervent- 
ly. “ll never forget ’em, Sheila—as long 
as I live—to the very last day—to my dy- 
ing breath.” 

“‘ Atta boy,” Sheila thanked him. “ It’s 
a pity you— It’s a darn shame you—” 

“Go on and say it,” he suggested glum- 
ly. ‘“ You can’t hurt me any more than 
you have. I fell in love with vour picture 
—and I can still go on loving it whether 
you want me to or not.” 

“Let’s climb back in the car,” Sheila 
suggested. ‘ Now tell mamma all about 
the picture.” 

Sandy made full confession, and at its 
conclusion the girl again commiserated 
with him. 

‘“‘ What a crime it is that you’re a booze 
fighter, a two bottle man,” she declared. 
“ As it is, drive me back to the frat house, 
right now.” 

“Two bottle man, nothing!” Sandy de- 
murred earnestly. “I only took two swal- 
lows. I thought you were getting spiffed, 
so I laid off the stuff in order to look after 
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you. I did some pretending myself, 
Sheila!” 

“Show me the bottles!” Sheila com- 
manded firmly. 

Sandy hurriedly dug up his evidence, and 
it was then that a shutter opened above 
them. 

“ Against the lor!” the voice of the jus- 
tice of peace thundered down. “I’ve a 
notion to arrest ye for vi’lation of—” 

Sheila put a restraining hand on Sandy’s 
throwing arm. 

“Oh, judge!” she exclaimed sweetly. 
“We thought you’d never waken up! 
Come down—and marry us!” 

“Yes, that’s it!” Sandy Hale shouted. 
“Make it snappy — witnesses and every- 
thing—and I'll throw in the hootch as an 
extra fee. I’m off the stuff for life, judge.” 

“T’ll be right down,” the justice of peace 
announced. “I’m leapin’ into my pants 
like a volunteer fireman answerin’ a mid- 
night alarrum! I ain’t had a drap of me- 
dicinal licquor for a ’coon’s age! Hey, 
bridegroom, don’t let them bottles bump!” 


VII 
Hos ROLLAND was sure some one was 


pounding at his head. He stirred uneasi- 


ly, and turned over. The pounding in- 
creased in violence. 

He stirred again. He opened his eyes. 
That pounding, located, proved to be some 
one at his door. 

Hob, still in evening dress, staggered to 
his feet. He was in the unenviable state of 
mind and physique that means the morning 


after the night before. 
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He sat down again on the edge of his 
bed to think things over. Damn that 
pounding, anyhow. How was a man to be 
expected to think? 

Hob had to think, that much was clear. 
He simply had to think. Where was Sheila, 
for instance? How had he come to lose 
her last night? 

Where was she now? What was she 
thinking of him? Hob groaned. Damn 
that pounding. 

Sweet little Sheila—would she ever look 
at him again? Damn it all, how had it 
happened? Hob racked his tortured brain. 

He’d missed Sheila, and he’d started 
looking for her. Well, then what? He’d 
started looking for her and he hadn’t been 
able to find her. Passed out somewhere! 
Passed out in some corner! Poor little 
girl! Hob groaned. 

Then he’d met Stony Mecklin. Hob re- 
membered having met Stony Mecklin. 
Stony had sympathized with him, and of- 
fered him a drink. 

He’d taken a drink with Stony Mecklin. 
He’d taken another drink with Stony 
Mecklin. Hob forgot just how many 
drinks he had taken with Stony Mecklin. 

And then—Hob groaned. He buried his 
head in his arms. He’d forgotten her! 
Sweet little Sheila! He’d forgotten her! 

Damn that pounding. Hob went weari- 
ly to the door. 

It was a night letter. Hob read: 

WE WERE MARRIED TO-NIGHT AND ARE 
TAKING THE MIDNIGHT TRAIN FOR CHICAGO. 


SORRY, OLD MAN, BUT THE PUNCH BEGAN TO 
TAKE EFFECT RIGHT AFTER WE LEFT YOU, 


LOVE FROM 
SHEILA AND SANDY 





ECHO 


Ecno is more than mimic of the vale 

Or sister to the vain and idle sound 

That from the concave rock and hill rebound, 
To idle voice rendering an idler tale. 

Out of the stars her subtler purports hail, 

And from mysterious realms that hedge around 
This whirling earth, this speeding mote of ground 
The counsels of her elder voice prevail. 

I have heard words that I lack words to tell, 
Words that the discipline of ordered rule 

Would with its stern denials still dispel, 
Labeling me, at least, a starry fool; 

Teachings belonging to no creed or school 
Where sure philosophies in order dwell, 

Large echoes of mysterious things that wait 
Beyond the bounds of clay, the march of fate! 


Harry Kemp 





Hard-Boiled Egbert 


SEAMAN WILEIS SPOILED HIS CREW’S CHANCE OF WEEK-END 
LIBERTY, BUT HE SUCCEEDED IN PROVIDING THEM 
WITH A MOST INTERESTING SUNDAY 


By Elliot 


T about two bells of a warm Saturday 
A morning Egbert Everett Willis, sea- 
man first class, U. S. N. R. F., stood 
in the position of parade rest in the middle 
of the armory floor. His ear was cocked 
to catch the words of Ensign Tompkins, 
addressing the assembled members of Com- 
pany C. The ensign’s speech, though un- 
official, had a certain element of interest. 
“ When you fellows go down to man the 
cutters,” said Mr. Tompkins, “ remember 
where you are and what you’re supposed 
to be. The last boat drill looked like a 
stampede and sounded like something 
worse. Make this an orderly affair. All 
coxswains will be held responsible for prop- 
er discipline.” 

The young officer looked around at the 
earnest faces before him. 

“Jl put up a stake for you to work for,” 
he resumed. ‘“ This company will prob- 
ably be detailed to guard duty over the 
week-end. There'll be a race coming back 
after drill, and the crew of the winning 
boat will get liberty from to-day noon till 
Monday morning.” 

He nodded pleasantly to Allbright, the 
company commander, and strolled away. 
A buzz of comment sifted through the gath- 
ering. Everybody had counted on week- 
end liberty, and the news that only a few 
might have it caused a general drooping of 
spirits. Allbright noticed this. 

“Belay the long faces!” he snapped. 
“ What’s the matter with you birds—afraid 
of a little guard duty? You've done noth- 
in’ since you’ve been here but squads right 
an’ signal practice. Don’t you know there’s 
a war on? Somebody’s got to walk the 
posts, haven’t they?” 

Egbert eased himself off slowly. He had 
heard enough. He knew there was a war 
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on, but the civilian habit of quitting work 
at noon on Saturday was still strong with 
him. Boat races were uncertain affairs. 

He saluted the officer of the deck, stand- 
ing at attention before that dignitary’s 
desk. 

“Td like permission to go ashore at 
noon, sir,” he stated. “ Willis, of Com- 
pany C.” 

The O. D. glanced at him. 

“You rate it anyway, don’t you?” 

“There’s a possibility, sir,” Egbert ex- 
plained calmly, “ of the company standing 
by over Sunday. I have a special reason 
for wanting liberty to-night, sir.” 

“ All right,” said the O. D., and instruct- 
ed his yeoman to make a note in the book. 
Egbert thanked him, saluted, and left. 

A few minutes later the company 
marched down to the dock, where it broke 
ranks and tumbled into the six boats wait- 
ing alongside. Remembering Mr. Tomp- 
kins’s words, it made the embarkation an 
orderly affair. 

At No. 3 starboard oar in Boat No. 1 
sat a youth who had a freckled nose, and 
who chewed gum with a rotary motion. At 
No. 4 on the same side, just in front, was 
the trim figure of Seaman Willis. The 
latter, in addition to other points of per- 
sonal elegance, had a new haircut, most 
conspicuous from astern. He of the re- 
volving jaws seemed fascinated by it, and 
at length expressed himself. 

“ Lookit what Willis has gone an’ did— 
got his ears all uncovered, so they stick 
out like a pair of skillets! Boy, you could 
row a boat with them ears!” 

“ Aw, shut up!” retorted Egbert, with- 
out turning. 

It was true that his ears had a tendency 
to stick out, and he was somewhat sensitive 
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about it. The freckled sailor’s remark 
started a general discussion. 

“S$ all right, O’Flynn,” said the sailor 
next to him. ‘ You can’t see much past 
’em, but if it gets rough they'll keep the 
spray cff o’ you.” 

“What worries me,” answered O’Flynn, 
“is the way they’ll ketch the wind an’ hold 
us back. How we gonna win a race wit’ all 
that handicap?” 

“ Lash ’em inboard with a clothes stop,” 
suggested somebody in the bow. 

“Lash your tongues inboard, the bunch 
o’ you!” snapped Sam Thorpe, the cox- 
swain, from the stern sheets. He was a 
beefy, red-faced lad, whose hard eyes em- 
braced the whole crew in a sweeping in- 
spection. “ Who wants to know how you're 
gonna win this race? I'll tell you how! 
Yow’re gonna haul on them oars till they 
look like boomerangs! You’re gonna sweat 
so I have to steer with one hand an’ bail 
us out with the other! You’re gonna re- 
member this is Boat No. 1, an’ it ‘ll be 
Boat No. 1 just the same when we hit 
this dock comin’ back, or there’ll be exact- 
ly twenty black eyes on sentry beats 
around these premises to-morrow! Do you 


get that, or do I have to say it all over 


again? All right—up oars! You in the 
port bow, shove off! Now, smartly—let 
fall! Give way—together!”’ 

Pulling a fairly even stroke, they got 
under way, followed in single file by the 
five other boats. When the last one was 
clear, a power launch put out, carrying En- 
sign Tompkins and another officer. Mr. 
Tompkins had a megaphone, through which 
he barked orders, interlarded at times with 
unofficial comments. 

Boat No. 1, in the lead, set an easy pace 
down the bay. Every move of its crew of 
ten bore the grim scrutiny of Sam Thorpe. 

“T’'ll learn you birds how to feather your 
oars,” he growled presently. 

Some of the men promptly tried feather- 
ing with various results. Egbert tried, and 
tossed a shower of spray aloft. The stroke 
was momentarily interrupted. 

“ Pardon me!” murmured Sam sweetly, 
from one corner of his mouth. ‘ We'll lay 
off the featherin’.” For a moment he stared 
thoughtfully at Egbert. ‘I said we’ll lay 
off the featherin’!” he repeated in a voice 
that rolled like thunder across the bay. 
“Any guy that feathers in the race will 
wish he’d never untied the knots in his 
mother’s apron strings!” 
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The launch veered closer, and Mr. 
Tompkins bawled at them. 

“Pretty good stroke, One! Watch the 
weak spots. Make ’em snap out of it!” 

Sam’s eyes narrowed. 

“Do you hear that, you garbage-scow 
deck hands? A pretty good stroke, except 
for the weak spots! Maybe you think I 
don’t know where them weak spots are! 
You, O’Flynn—you’re one of ’em. Whassa 
matter—got kinks in your elbows?” 

“Naw!” snarled O’Flynn, in an injured 
tone. “It’s this guy in front o’ me. He 
comes back too fast an’ fouls my oar.” 

“Who, me?” demanded Egbert, swing- 
ing around to face his accuser. 

“Yes, you!” roared the coxswain. 
“ Look what you’re doin’! Haul that mug 
o’ yours aft where it belongs! Way 
enough!” The tangle of oars on the star- 
board side, caused by Egbert in his mo- 
ment of forgetfulness, was presently 
straightened out. ‘“ Now, then,” continued 
Sam, “if there’s any arguments we’ll have 
‘em later. O’Flynn, you watch your own 
oar an’ I'll watch the others. An’ what’s 
your name, No. 4?” 

“ Egbert,” said a voice up forward. 

“ Egbert!” repeated the coxswain un- 
smilingly. ‘Oh, yes—Egbert! Well, I’ve 
been noticin’ you, young feller, an’ you 
ain’t got your mind on your work. You 
want to handle that oar like it was part of 
you—see? Don’t you go foulin’ somebody 
on the way back, or I'll heave you over- 
board by the slack o’ your pants—com- 
prenny?” 

A sullen crimson overspread Egbert’s 
classic features. He looked up into the 
coxswain’s glowering eyes. 

“ Think you’re hard-boiled, don’t you?” 
he muttered defiantly. ‘ You want to look 
out for me. I’m hard-boiled, too!” 

Loud laughter shook the cutter’s crew. 
Happily, Mr. Tompkins and his launch 
were far down the line. 

“ Hard-boiled Egbert!” sang out a rau- 
cous voice amidships—later identified as 
that of Spindle Nevins—and the cry was 
taken up fore and aft. 

“ Hard-boiled Egbert! Oh, Sam, you 
better swim for the shore before he starts 
waggin’ his ears at you—” 

The merriment ran its course unchecked. 
Egbert sat like a stolid rock and let it lap 
around him unheeded. Sam, red-faced and 
speechless, turned to watch the other boats, 
which were coming up slowly astern. 
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Mr. Tompkins, snapping orders through 
the megaphone, herded them all into line 
abreast, No. 1 being the guide. In that 
formation they went on with further drill, 
watched more closely now by the officers. 
Later there was signal practice, and then 
each boat in turn made a landing along- 
side the launch. Concerning these last evo- 
lutions Mr. Tompkins had much to say. 
At length he lined them up for the race 
back to the dock. 

“ Fill up your lungs, you huskies,” the 
coxswain of No. 1 called to his crew, “ be- 
cause you ain’t gonna have any chance to 
breathe for awhile! Get your hats anchored 
so they won’t blow off, an’ drag on them 
oars like they was toy paddles.” He glanced 
across at the other boats and at the launch 
beyond. “ Ready—here comes the signal! 
Stand by! Give way—together!” 


II 


Tue men of Boat No. 1 rowed a smooth, 
hard stroke that put them in the lead al- 
most from the start and held them there— 
almost to the end. Sam Thorpe’s body 


swayed with the rhythm of the oars, and 
he poured out a ceaseless flow of gruff 


threats and encouragement. 

“Fat ’em up! Eat ’em up! Stroke! 
Stroke! Pull, you hairy-chested tar babies! 
Lay on ’em! Bend ’em double!” He ran his 
eye swiftly along the line. ‘“ We’re leavin’ 
‘em dizzy! Three’s hangin’ on, but we’ve 
got her by half a length! Hold it, or Pll 
have the bloody scalp of every man jack 
0’ you! Stroke!” 

They held it—almost to the end. No. 
6 was close behind No. 3, with Two, Four, 
and Five bunched a length or so astern. 
Sam’s crew looked like the winner. No. 3, 
pulling desperately, failed to gain an inch. 

And then, a scant fifty yards from the 
finish, came one of those little interludes 
that draw hot tears from men’s eyes. 
Freckled Tim O’Flynn, prematurely flushed 
with triumph, dreaming roseate, perspir- 
ing dreams of week-end liberty, pressed 
forward a trifle too ardently just before 
dipping for a stroke. A startling jolt in 
the small of Egbert’s unsuspecting back re- 
sulted. 

Egbert grunted; his blade cleft the water 
at a bad angle; it went deep with the mo- 
mentum of the boat, and down it stayed. 
A dozen Egberts couldn’t have brought it 
up in time to save the race; neither could 
a dozen Sam Thorpes, hurling hoarse male- 
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dictions at the new-mown head of the mis- 
creant. 

It was too late then to do anything but 
ponder sadly on the things that might have 
been. No. 3, her coxswain calling tender 
words of sympathy across the troubled 
waters, slid past to easy victory. 

The boats moved slowly shoreward and 
made fast at the dock. The company de- 
barked, formed in column of squads, 
marched up to the armory, and fell out. 
Dinner was imminent. The smoking lamp 
was lit, and the men lounged about the 
yard. 

One group of eleven men took scant in- 
terest in dinner, for they would be leaving 
shortly. They talked lightly of their prow- 
ess in cutters and of what they would do 
over the week-end. They hoped to-mor- 
row’s weather would be clear and pleasant. 

At about one o’clock, mess being over, a 
lone gob, appareled to perfection in a pan- 
cake and well fitting blues, appeared at the 
O. D.’s desk and requested a pass. The 
yeoman on duty regarded him askance. 

“ Willis, of Company C,” murmured the 
well dressed gob. 

“Company C’s standing by,” said the 
yeoman, frowning. 

“T’ve got liberty,” Egbert informed him 
patiently. 

The yeoman looked in the book. It was 
true. Egbert took the pass, flicked a bit 
of dust from his jumper sleeve, and de- 
parted. 

In a large front window overlooking the 
street sat half a dozen sailors in attitudes 
of dejection. They were discussing methods 
of punishment for that grave offense known 
as catching a crab. There was peevishness 
in their tones.. 

“Tie the lubber to an oar an’ stick him 
head first in the bay till he starts blowin’ 
bubbles,” suggested one. 

“Yeah, an’ then leave go of the oar. 
Only give me one good poke at him before 
you start!” 

“Hang him to them rafters by the ears. 
Any guy that ’ll ketch a crab right at the 
finish—” 

Silence fell abruptly. Spindle Nevins 
pointed with a lean forefinger. The deject- 
ed ones craned their necks and stared. 

“Sam,” said Spindle, “do you see what 
I see?” 

The coxswain’s red face took on a deep- 
er hue. His lips moved soundlessly for the 
space of several seconds. At length, find- 
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ing voice, he unburdened his mind freely, 
while the rest listened spellbound. When 
it was over no one spoke, for nothing re- 
mained to be said. All they could do was 
to watch the figure of Seaman Willis grow- 
ing smaller in the distance; and the last 
they saw of him was his starboard ear, 
which seemed to wave mockingly at them 
as it faded from view around a corner. 


III 


SUNDAY morning dawned fresh and 
cloudless, a day to put peace and good will 
into the hearts of men. In the hearts of 
the crew of Boat No. 1, however, there 
were only scant traces of good will. The 
fact that it was a fine day did not make 
the loss of liberty any easier to bear. They 
exchanged taut glances across the table at 
breakfast, and later wandered aimlessly 
forth to pass the time as best they might. 

Sundays at the armory were periods of 
rest, without drills or classes. Services 
were held in a corner of the building. 
Quoits were pitched, desultorily, in the 
yard. The petty officer of the guard made 
his rounds at irregular intervals. Gobs 
talked and smoked and slept. 

Dinner provided a break, and then there 
was the afternoon to dispose of. Probably 
for certain members of Company C it 
would have been a very long afternoon 
had it not been for the timely arrival of a 
solitary sailor in flawlessly fitting liberty 
blues. This was Egbert, back from his 
twenty-four hours’ leave. 

Most of the men were outside at the 
time. While Egbert was shifting into 
whites, Dick Allbright came past and 
stopped a moment to greet him. 

“Enjoy yourself, Willis?” 

“ Sure did,” said Egbert. “I went to a 
dance last night an’ had the time of my 
life. Glad to be back, though, where I can 
smell salt water. Any chance of a little 
exercise in the cutters this afternoon?” 

The company commander kept his face 
straight. 

“ Reckon so, if you can get a crew to- 
gether. Some of our men go on guard at 
four, and a few more at eight.” 

“ Now that I’m here, I'll take a crack 
at guard,” offered Egbert. 

“Good! We can use you the first 
watch. That ’ll give you the afternoon 
free. If you want to take a boat out, you'd 
better see Mr. Banning.” 

Egbert nodded and glanced at his wrist 
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watch. It lacked a few minutes of two. 
As soon as he was dressed, he went across 
to the O. D.’s desk, where Ensign Banning 
was on duty. The latter smiled in response 
to Egbert’s salute. 

At the end of a pleasant fifteen-minute 
talk Egbert strolled out into the yard, cast- 
ing a weather eye about for signs of Sam 
Thorpe. Noting that worthy in a recum- 
bent position under the washtub shed, he 
proceeded boldly in the other direction. 

Danny Dill, a member of his infantry 
squad, hailed him. 

“ Hello!” answered Egbert coolly, join- 
ing the knot of loungers. ‘‘ How’s chances 
on a little spin?” 

‘“* Have a good liberty?” he was asked. 

“Hope to tell you; but I couldn’t get 
back here fast enough. I sure like this 
place!” 

‘““Some guys is born without nerves,” 
observed Red Ralston, another of the 
squad, glancing beyond at the slumberous 
bulk of Coxswain Thorpe. 

Egbert shrugged. 

“Who’s rowin’ this afternoon? I got 
permission to take a cutter out. Come on, 
Danny! How ’bout you, Red? Just a lit- 
tle run down the beach. Limber you up. 
I know a good place for—” 

Ten of them at length agreed—a full 
boat’s crew. Egbert checked them up care- 
fully, to be sure that none were listed for 
the four-to-eight watch. Allbright had told 
him the names of that watch, and Egbert’s 
memory was good. He led the way briskly 
down to the dock. 

A moment later Tim O’Flynn went over 
to where Sam reclined unconscious. 

“ Hey!” he called, and slapped the cox- 
swain’s ear. 

Sam sat up, grunting profanely. 

“ Lookit!” exclaimed Tim, pointing to 
the receding cutter. 

“What about it?” demanded Sam, 

“See who’s steerin’ that boat?” 

“ No. Who?” 

*“ Aw, come to, will yuh? 
slant at them ears.” 

Sam sat up straight. 

“Ts that guy back already?” he said 
slowly. 

Tim nodded. ‘They both watched the 
cutter intently until it disappeared around 
the end of the dock. Sam heaved his un- 
wieldy tonnage to a standing position. 

“* Ain’t he got the brass, though?” mused 
Tim. “ Settin’ himself up to command a 


Take a good 
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boat’s crew, wit’ nothin’ but three stripes 
on his sleeve!” 

“Well,” observed Sam, “he can’t ketch 
crabs with the rudder.” 

He lumbered off and sought out Spindle 
Nevins, to whom he spoke briefly. Tim 
joined them, and the three walked across 
the yard to where other sailors smoked or 
slept. From that point they moved to an- 
other, and so on, picking up two or three 
men at each stop. 

Presently the original personnel of Boat 
No. 1 was assembled—excepting, of course, 
Egbert. For him the coxswain readily 
found a substitute; whereupon a second 
cutter was manned and promptly shoved 
off. None saw it leave, save some drowsy 
gobs resting in the yard, and they watched 
unconcernedly. The armory was steeped 
in Sabbath peace and quiet. 


IV 


“Hortp water, port—give way, star- 
board!” called Egbert. ‘Oars! Give way 
—together! Take it easy, boys—plenty o’ 
time!” 

Straight ahead was a float, moored to 
the end of a long dock. Beyond lay an in- 
viting stretch of beach. No houses were 
near; only a broad drive some distance 
back, with trees along its edge. Egbert 
nodded shoreward. 

“How does that look? I told you I 
knew a good place for a swim.” 

They landed at the float and tied up. 
Egbert glanced about him. 

‘“‘There’s a piece of sea wall over there 
with a springboard on it. If you fellows 
leave your underclothes on, you can most 
likely go in there an’ have some fun with- 
out stirrin’ up any cops. Don’t stand 
around too long in the open air, that’s all.” 
He looked at his watch. “It’s only a little 
after three. Go to it! I’m not much on 
swimmin’, so I'll stay with the boat.” 

The men promptly stripped to the ex- 
tent suggested by Egbert, and deposited 
their gear in the cutter. After a prelimi- 
nary dip they swam in to the sea wall and 
took turns at diving. 

Cars and pedestrians passed along the 
drive occasionally, but no one disturbed 
the swimmers. For a time Egbert watched 


them; then, feeling sleepy, he stretched 
himself alongside the stringpiece at the end 
of the dock and closed his eyes. 

It must have been very soon thereafter 
that a murmur of voices and a rattle of 
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oars awakened him. He did not raise his 
head, but lay quiet, listening. 

“‘'They’re over yonder on the beach ”— 
this in the deep tones of Sam Thorpe— 
an’ here’s the boat an’ all their clothes.” 

“Like to see hard-boiled Egbert do a 
header!” came the piping accents of Tim 
O’Flynn. “Betcha he makes a splash 
halfway ’cross the bay when them ears of 
his hits the water!” 

There were other remarks of a personal 
nature. Followed a bumping against the 
float and a subdued clatter as the oars on 
one side were laid across the gunwale. 
Then— 

“Whatcha say, Sam—do these guys 
keep their clothes or don’t they?” 

“They don’t,” was the answer. “ Any 
guys that ’ll make a pal out o’ that sap 
with the big ears can go naked. Any guys 
that ’ll stick a lily-faced lubber like that 
in the stern sheets of a cutter an’ take 
orders—”’ 

“ All right, Sam, all right!” broke in the 
other voice. “TI sure like to hear you talk, 
but we gotta hurry.” Footsteps thudded 
across the float. ‘There you are — ten 
complete outfits, includin’ shoes an’ socks. 
They went in with their B. V. D.’s on— 
the sweet boys. Hope the fishes eat the 
seats out o’ them!” 

“* Well, let’s shove off. Where do we go 
from here?” 

“To that other dock. We can swim on 
the far side, an’ they’ll never spot us.” 

“It’s half past three. How ’bout guard? 
Anybody on the four-to-eight?” 

‘““ Never minc guard,” said Sam. “ The 
company’s just standin’ by. They ain’t 
gonna pick any of us. Push ’er clear, Jake. 
Out oars! See that tow comin’ down? 
That’s our camouflage. Give way!” 

Cautiously Egbert peered over the edge 
of the stringpiece that had concealed him, 
and watched the boat depart. He saw it 
swing around the stern of a gravel scow 
headed down the bay and keep the scow 
between it and the shore. In this manner 
it remained hidden from the swimmers. 

A quarter of a mile farther down was 
another dock, and when the tow was well 
past it the cutter detached itself and pulled 
in to the landing. It made fast at the low- 
er side. The men began to disrobe, sitting 
on the thwarts; soon they were all in the 
water. Egbert observed that, unlike his 
own crew, they had disrobed completely. 

He sat up, muttering something about 
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pirates. The uncomfortable conviction 
came over him that he was certainly in a 
jam. So far as his inability to prevent the 
outrage was concerned, his conscience was 
clear; had he shown himself, he would have 
been rudely handled. Nevertheless, he was 
responsible, and the undoing of the wrong 
lay in his hands. 

He considered calling his crew to man 
the cutter and set forth on a punitive ex- 
pedition, but decided against it. Tactics 
he preferred to force; and besides, the job 
was his, not his companions’. He would 
have to do it alone. 

Abruptly he stirred himself, crawling on 
hands and knees to a point farther inland, 
where Sam Thorpe’s men couldn’t see him. 
Then he jumped up, and, marching back 
to the beach, turned down toward the other 
dock. Danny and the others waved from 
the water; he called to them that he was 
going for a walk. 

When he came near the lower dock, he 
climbed the bank and proceeded along the 
drive until he reached a spot from which, 
without being observed, he could look out 
and see the pirates enjoying themselves. 
They were staying close to their boat, and 
at intervals one would crawl up on the 
landing behind the end of the dock and 
dive off hastily. 

Egbert sat down on a bench at the in- 
land side of the drive and watched them 
thoughtfully. He still nurtured his anger, 
but anger was a poor weapon with which 
to engage eleven healthy sailors. He found 
himself longing for a machine gun. 

And then his ears—those much maligned 
but faithful organs—served him well. They 
picked up a soft sibilance of human voices, 
close aboard on his port hand. He heard 
the word “ Sailor!” spoken murmurously, 
followed by ‘“‘ Hush—he’s asleep!” 

Some instinct whispered to him that his 
prayer for help was answered. He looked 
up and smiled. 

V 


For the next fifteen or twenty minutes 
Egbert was pleasantly occupied. Three 
girls of a Sunday afternoon, three pairs of 
lips laughing at the bright things one said, 
three charming figures to soothe one’s optic 
nerves—what more could a gob ask? 

Just how these gentle creatures could 
help him he did not at first perceive, but 
throughout the lightsome chatter his mind 
labored over the problem. ‘Then, gazing 
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across the waters, he saw a great light. 
Simple, he reflected, like all deep strategy; 
merely a matter of astute planning and 
bold execution. He turned to the ladies. 

“T feel terribly selfish,’ he said, drop- 
ping his eyes before theirs. 

They cooed protestingly. 

“ There’s so many of us—us sailors,” he 
went on, “ wishin’ for a girl to talk to, that 
it’s not right to have three all to myself.” 

“You're not tired of us?” the three 
chimed musically. They certainly had nice 
voices, he thought. 

“Gosh!” breathed Egbert. ‘“ Does a 
man get tired of Paradise?” His glance 
leaped from one to the other. They giggled 
in unison. “ But,” he resumed, with a ges- 
ture, “ this is war time, an’ we’re all work- 
in’ together. We have to think of the other 
fellow.” He swallowed and took in a deep 
breath. ‘“ You see those boys swimmin’ 
out there? Well, I’m thinkin’ of them, an’ 
a lot more like ’em.” His glance shifted 
to the distant heads clustered about the 
springboard. He straightened up, and his 
eyes were lighted with a purposeful gleam. 
“ Those boys—say, you know, it’s a funny 
thing about those boys. I know ’em well, 
an’—you wouldn’t believe it, but they’re 
woman haters, every last one of ’em. 
They’d run like a lot of scared cats if they 
saw a girl—even a pretty one.” 

The three were incredulous. Egbert nod- 
ded solemnly. 

“It’s a fact; but d’you know what I was 
just thinkin’? I was wonderin’ what’d hap- 
pen if they had a look at somethin’ real— 
real dazzlin’ in the line of girls.” 

“Like us, for instance,” suggested one 
of the three. 

“ Exactly!” exclaimed Egbert. He re- 
garded the swimmers for a moment in si- 
lence, then slapped his knee as if an idea 
had just occurred to him. “ Tell you whai! 
S’pose you girls wander along the drive a 
ways, as if you were watchin’ them, and 
then go down to the beach, actin’ kind of 
interested. Say, I’d like to see what hap- 
pens—I sure would! Are you game?” 

The three eagerly asserted their game- 
ness. Sunday afternoon flirting might, for 
all Egbert knew, have been their specialty. 
He smiled and watched them depart. 

As soon as they were on their way, he 
himself circled around in the opposite di- 
rection until he was in a line with the dock. 
Then he hurried down the bank and from 
a safe vantage watched the proceedings. 
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The girls had reached the beach and were 
standing there like sirens, their skirts blow- 
ing about them in the breeze. Presently, 
Egbert noted with exultation, the fatal al- 
lurement on which he had counted began 
to display its irresistible power. Out by 
the landing there was a frenzied commo- 
tion, and the water was churned up by the 
thrashing of bare arms. Eleven heads 
moved diagonally inshore toward the 
beach. Egbert counted them carefully, to 
be sure that they numbered no less than 
eleven. Then, waiting no longer, he 
jumped up on the dock, and, keeping to 
the opposite side, raced out to the far end. 

Gaining the landing, he paused with 
pounding pulses to see if he had been dis- 
covered. He had-not, for Sam Thorpe and 
his crew were too intent upon other things. 
Already the foremost ones were waving 
their arms, and the girls were laughing and 
waving back. 

Egbert cast off the cutter’s lines and 
hauled it around to the upper end of the 
landing. He hesitated an instant, his lips 
tightly set. He thought of yesterday, and 
his ears went crimson, and in them rang 
the raucous laughter of the crew of Boat 
No. 1. Hard-boiled Egbert! They’d find 
out! 

He was in the cutter, sculling furiously, 
with one oar through the stern rowlock. 
It was heavy work. ‘The sweat poured 
from his face, and it seemed as if the boat 
scarcely moved; but at length he reached 
that part of the beach where the sea wall 
ended, and, as the cutter’s nose grounded, 
he leaped ashore. His crew, who had ob- 
served his approach in wonder, shouted 
questions. He excitedly yelled to them to 
come over. 

When he told them what had happened, 
they fell to with a will and did his bidding. 
The cutter was hauled well up on the 
beach, so that, as Egbert pointed out, it 
couldn’t be reached from the water. That 
done, the men swam out to their boat, while 
Egbert swiftly gathered up every article 
of clothing from Sam’s craft and fled to 
cover with his burden. 

A last look behind him revealed no sign 
of his enemies. No doubt they were still 
treading water a little way from shore, and 
holding pleasant converse with those three 
nymphs of the laughing eyes and the be- 
guiling voices. 

Seated once more in the stern sheets, 
his crew in full uniform and ready, Egbert 
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breathed deeply, grasping the tiller with a 
hand that shook ever so slightly. 

He bawled an order: 

“Stand by! Come on—let’s beat it 
away from here! Out ears—I mean oars! 
Give way—together! Str-r-r-oke!” 


A little while before taps that night two 
figures, dimly white in the darkness, faced 
each other on the dock behind the armory. 
One of them, slender and upright, wore the 
regulation naval uniform, with a cartridge 
belt around his waist and a rifle held smart- 
ly at the port. The other, beefy and slight- 
ly “haa as to shoulders, had nothing on 
at all. 

They had had words, these two, and 
whereas the former of them seemed en- 
tirely cool and collected, the latter, not- 
withstanding the ample ventilation he ob- 
viously enjoyed, gave every indication of 
running a temperature. His condition was 
shared by a number of other young men 
who sat in a cutter lying alongside the dock. 
They, too, though starkly devoid of rai- 
ment, were inclined to be feverish. 

The lad with the rifle acted very much 
as if he had the situation well in hand. 
There was no swagger about him, but 
there was mastery. Aside from the natu- 
ral embarrassment which he felt at view- 
ing an undraped human form, his sang- 
froid was perfect. He had spoken his 
piece, and had merely to await results. 

After a considerable interval the beefy 
one turned, and, kneeling on the string- 
piece, addressed his crew in a low voice. 
Posed thus, he might have been Psyche 
gazing into the pool, except that he was 
without wings. A brief interchange of 
muttered phrases ensued, and then the 
spokesman rose. 

“Give us our clothes,” he said gruffly, 
“ an’ we'll call it square.” 

“There’s some rumpled uniforms over 
there under that old dory,” the sentry re- 
plied. ‘“ They might be yours. When 
you're dressed, you’d better see Allbright 
an’ explain how you missed the four-to- 
eight watch. He’s been cussin’ you out all 
afternoon for shovin’ off without permis- 
sion.” 

“ All right!” growled the other, over his 
shoulder. ‘All right, you hard-boiled 


piece o’ gear!” 

The sentry’s ears, as he faced about and 
shouldered his rifle, were tingling with sat- 
isfaction. 


Spring Freshets 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—WHEN A CASSIDY OF GRIDDLE 
ISLAND WANTED A WIFE, HIS FAMILY HAD A STRANGE 
TRADITION AS TO THE RIGHT WAY TO GET 
THE PRETTIEST GIRL ON THE RIVER 


By Theodore Goodridge Roberts 


R. GERALD CASSIDY was known 
M to all the dwellers on the river for 
a score of miles above and below 
Griddle Island, but to none by that formal 
style and title. He was Oxbow Cassidy 
to some and Windy Jerry to others. 

He was the man who had seen the world 
and the human race attain the peak of ex- 
cellence, maintain that position for a few 
decades, and then slip over and slide down- 
hill. The descent was far swifter than the 
climb had been, to hear him tell it. He 
was the sole survivor of a race of giants 
that had inhabited an almost perfect world, 
and had been responsible for its merits. 

He was the man who had fought a full- 
grown bear single-handed and unarmed, 
and fought it to a standstill—* yes, by the 
infarnal, when b’ars was b’ars!” He was 
the man who—but no! It would fill a 
book; and the chances are that no one 
would believe half of it. 

“Togs!” jeered the grand old man. 
“ Did ye say logs? Why, ye pore ignorum- 
pus, there ain’t bin a log cut on this river 
in twenty year. Logs? Boom poles! 
Fishin’ poles! Pea brush!” 

His grandson, Ben Cassidy, did not say 
a word. Ben did not even look what he 
thought. 

“No call for ye to argify, neither,” con- 
tinued the old man violently. ‘When I 
was yer age I was larnt to keep my mouth 
shet. Manners has went with the big tim- 
ber an’ the real men an’ the prutty girls. 
An’ where’s yer stream drivers nowadays, 
even if there was round timber worth driv- 
in’, which there ain’t—the genuine white 
water boys? Dead an’ gone. I be the last 
of ’em!” 


Ben continued to refrain from speech. 

“ Talkin’ don’t git you nowhere,” cried 
the old man, after a brief and offensive 
pause. “I’ve driv the brooks an’ I’ve driv 
the river, an’ there you set an’ talk about 
stream drivin’! There was logs to drive 
in them days, an’ water to drive ’em on, 
but nowadays they ain’t neither!” 

That was the sort of thing Ben Cassidy 
had to listen to every spring. When he 
was sixteen, he had asked his grandfather’s 
permission to hire out with Bert Lawson 
to drive Gunwad Brook. He had heard it 
then, and he had heard it every spring 
since then; and now he was twenty-one. 
He did not like it. 

“They’re still loggin’ on every brook 
clear to the head of the river, every winter, 
an’ they get their cuts out every spring, 
the same as they always did,” he would 
complain, to himself or a friend. “ If he’d 
come straight out an’ tell me the truth, as 
how he can’t spare me from ’tendin’ the 
horses an’ horned cattle an’ rustlin’ stove 
wood, I’d quit frettin’; but I get sore with 
the way he’s forever braggin’ what a hell of 
a man he used to be on runnin’ logs. It’s 
jist to save his face from admittin’ he’s too 
stiff or lazy to feed the stock an’ split a 
few kindlin’s. There’s as much water as 
ever there was, if he’d only tell the truth; 
an’ every time I measure a grounded log 
on our front—forty or maybe forty-two 
inches acrost the butt—an’ try to tell him 
about it, he pertends to be too deef to 


hear me.” 
II 


BEN came in with the two big milk pails 
full to the brim and found Windy Jerry 
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in the rocker beside the stove, waiting im- 
patiently but idly for his breakfast. 

“ She’s raisin’,” he announced. 

“ Raisin’!” derided the old man. “ What 
d’ye mean, raisin’?” 

Ben let it go at that. He doffed his 
jumper, washed his hands, took the milk 
to the outer kitchen and strained it into 
shallow pans, and then prepared a simple 
but heavy breakfast. There was no con- 
versation during the meal, but there was 
a great deal of talk; and Windy Jerry did 
all of it. 

“Tf yer legs an’ arms was ever muscled 
half as good as yer jaw, you must sure ’a’ 
bin a livin’ wonder!” Ben reflected, but he 
did not voice the thought. 

After breakfast he washed the dishes, 
and then went out and about his work. It 
was a slack time in the main routine of 
farming, but a conscientious person could 
always find something in need of being 
done about the old Cassidy homestead. 
On this particular morning, Ben found a 
job of patching on the roof of one of the 
old barns. He placed the necessary lad- 
ders, went up on the roof with half a bunch 
of shingles, and looked abroad over yard 
and field and river, orchard and island and 
sloping wood. 

The river was rising, as he had informed 
his grandfather, but it had not reached its 
average height for the time of year. The 
ice was on the move, but slowly, hesitant- 
ly, in white fields, acres in extent. No 
broken ice from above the swift water far- 
ther up had yet come within sight of Grid- 
dle Island. 

Channels of open water widened, nar- 
rowed, and slowly widened again. These 
floating white fields were not empty. Logs 
from near-by brows on the main river 
showed brownly here and there, singly, in 
pairs, in spilled clusters. 

“ She’s sure goin’ out easy,” remarked 
Ben. “I'd like to see a sousin’ warm rain, 
or some reel meltin’ weather, to raise her 
high an’ wide an’ make a liar of gran’pa. 
I would so, by gosh! You’d think this old 
river wasn’t nothin’ but a brook now, ever 
since his whiskers turned white, to hear ’im 
talk. She’s as big a river as ever she was— 
and there’s as good men on her!” 

He had not placed more than a dozen 
of the new shingles when he became aware 
of a change in the weather. The air had 
been still and cool, but now a breeze was 
blowing from the southeast, slantwise up 
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and across the current of the river and the 
slow drift of the ice. The blue of the sky 
and shine of the sun became less brilliant. 

Soon the breeze blew stronger, with an 
unmistakable suggestion of bland moisture 
in it, and sky and sun were veiled. The 
haze turned to a blowing mist, the mist be- 
came a gusty rain by noon. 

Ben descended from the patched roof 
and went down to the river. He found 
that the water had risen only a few inches 
since early morning. The soggy ice scraped 
along the foot of the bank, not much above 
summer level. He was disappointed; but 
on second thought he frankly reproved 
himself for it. 

“The quieter the better,” he said. “A 
high freshet does a power of harm one way 
an’ another; but I’d sure like to see the 
old river throw a scare into Windy Jerry!” 

After dinner, Ben worked in the wagon 
sked, repairing rigging for plow, stone drag, 
and harrows. He set the doors open and 
kept an eye on the river. 

It was about three o’clock when he re- 
turned to the house and told the old man 
that he reckoned the ice had jammed some- 
where above, for the water had not risen 
an inch in the last two hours, in spite of 
the rain, and scarcely any ice was coming 
down. The old man, who was sitting snug 
and smoking his pipe, replied with dis- 
paraging remarks concerning the river, the 
ice, and Ben’s knowledge of both subjects. 

By a quarter past four Ben was back in 
the kitchen again. He came in on a run, 
and dashed into the storeroom beyond. 
Five seconds later he issued from the store- 
room and ran for the outer door. 

‘““What the devil ye got there?” cried 
the old man. 

“ Paddles,” replied Ben. 

“What the devil’s bit you? Hey, hold 
on! Where’re ye goin’ with them pad- 
dies?” 

Of Ben’s shouted answer the old man 
caught only one word: 

“ Ice! »” 

That’s a cold word, surely, but it acted 
on old Mr. Gerald Cassidy like sparks in 
gunpowder. He went up and out of his 
cushioned rocking-chair like an explosion. 
He came down on a splinter; and as he was 
in his sock feet, as the saying is, he did not 
feel any cooler for that experience. 

However, he managed to extract the 
splinter and pull on his boots. He clawed 
himself into a slicker, crowned his fierce 
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white and pink head with an ancient hat, 
and hobbled forth. All the while he raved 
at Ben’s impertinence. 

The gist of his raving was that a boy 
should stand still and speak politely when 
questioned by his grandfather; that he, 
Gerald Cassidy, was still the owner of this 
farm, this house, and all appurtenances 
thereto, including paddles and canoes; that 
Ben had been spoiled, owing to the sparing 
of the rod in a spirit of mistaken kindness; 
and that if any young whippersnapper 
planned to launch a canoe of Gerald Cas- 
sidy’s on a river full of running ice, he 
would find himself out of luck. 

The truth is that the old man’s anger 
was aggravated by anxiety for the object 
of it. He was afraid for his grandson’s 
safety. He did not believe that Ben, or 
any other young fellow of these effete 
times, was capable of handling a canoe suc- 
cessfully under dangerous or unusual con- 
ditions. It was this same thing—lack of 


faith in the skill and judgment of the youth 
of to-day—that had caused him to keep 
Ben home from the stream driving every 
spring. 

He actually believed that he, now in his 


seventy-sixth year, was still a better man 
than his grandson on running logs, on run- 
ning ice, and in any kind of canoe under 
any conditions. He actually believed that 
if there was any real necessity for the 
launching of a canoe amid drifting, grind- 
ing cakes of ice, he was the best man to do 
it. He had done it before, and he had 
done it right. 

He hobbled out of the kitchen and into 
the gusty, warm rain, as fast as his stiff, 
bowed legs would carry him. His whis- 
kers bristled with emotion, and he was still 
talking fiercely. 

His first glance at the river enlightened 
him as to its condition. It was quite evi- 
dent to him that there had been a jam up- 
stream somewhere, even as Ben had sug- 
gested, and that the jam had broken. The 
roily surface was thick with broken ice and 
logs; and here and there an uprooted tree 
went lifting and bowing and lifting again 
as the ice cakes shouldered it and the 
swollen current dragged it. 

He crossed the chip yard and the or- 
chard, making for the bank by the short- 
est way. He reached the top of the bank 
beyond the apple trees just in time to see 
Ben and the old bark canoe arrive at the 
edge of the water fifty yards or so to his 
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right. At that very moment Ben swung 
the canoe clear of his head and shoulders, 
pushed it into the swirling brown water, 
and sprang aboard. 

The old man opened his mouth to yell, 
but changed his mind and clamped his 
jaws without a sound. He knew that a 
yell would do no good, and might do harm. 
He turned and moved to his right along 
the top of the bank, with his gaze and his 
thoughts fixed on the young man in the 
canoe. 

He was relieved to see that Ben was 
kneeling very low, evidently with his knees 
spread, not more than a yard aft of the 
middle bar. He had feared that Ben did 
not know enough to keep at least three- 
fourths of the canoe’s length in the water. 
The fact that Ben had taken two paddles 
along with him was also encouraging. Pad- 
dies break sometimes, and usually at criti- 
cal moments; and then where the devil are 
you? 

Satisfied that Ben knew how to handle 
a canoe almost as well as canoes had been 
handled in the glorious past, the old man 
raised his glance and sought the object of 
the perilous venture. He looked for a human 
figure riding an ice pan or clinging to a log 
or a bit of drift stuff. For such he looked 
in vain. He saw a tilted haystack voyag- 
ing drunkenly, gyrating ponderously, with 
three crows riding it, and other crows flap- 
ping and settling and cawing far and near; 
but nothing else of life. 

Wrong! Was his sight failing? There 
was something alive and astir, half a mile 
out or more—something small and black 
on a patch of sodden gray—small, but 
larger than a crow. It moved on four legs. 
Hark! That was it, yelping. It was a dog 
of some sort. Ben was risking his life for 
a dog—and for a strange dog, at that! The 
old man swore. 

The roily water swirled among the alders 
and young willows under the bank. The 
bruised ice gnawed into the clay. Logs of 
spruce and hemlock and cedar, crowded in 
before the windy rain, were held for sec- 
onds by the submerged brush, then swung 
around and went wallowing on their way. 

The old river was up, and still rising. 
With this rain, and snow still in the woods, 
and maybe another jam above or below, 
there was no saying how high she might 
rise. 

The slosh and grind and surge of it all 
thrilled the old man’s blood to the same 
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wild tune. He forgot the weight of his 
years and the stiffness of his joints. He 
forgot his anxiety for the young man out 
there on the swirling flood in the run of 
the crushing ice. He was young again with 
the renewed youth of the river and with 
the youth of the man in the canoe. 

He turned and moved along the top of 
the bank with a hitching run, to keep 
abreast of the canoe. For a little while 
he ceased to be an onlooker and became 
a participant in that struggle. Again, as 
of old, he contended with his old enemy 
and mistress, that old river. Hers was the 
age of unaging youth; and he, too, was 
young again. His arms were plying the 
paddle out there. His keen eyes marked 
that wallowing ice cake and the lunging 
upthrust of that great stick of spruce, and 
calculated and measured their speed and 
direction to an inch. His skill—a heave 
of shoulders and twist of wrist—avoided 
their deadly onset. When the bow of the 
canoe slid up on submerged ice and hung 
there for perilous seconds, it was the sud- 
den shifting of his weight that shook her 
clear. 

His spirit, his heart, his alert and know- 
ing brain were out there in the little canoe 
on the flooded river; but his stumbling feet 
and stiff joints were ashore. His youth was 
out there, his old age was here; and the 
foot that tripped in an exposed root was 
one of a pair of old feet, and it was an old 
man with painful joints who fell to earth 
and rolled down the muddy bank into wet 
bushes and icy water. It was a cold and 
angry old man who scrambled out of the 
edge of the flood on hands and knees, 
spluttering oaths and discolored water in 
equal proportions. 

He clawed for the top of the bank, but 
wet blue clay is as slippery as wet soap. 
Though he gouged with toes and fingers, 
he did not make it in the first attempt, nor 
the second. 

At last he was up and over. He wiped 
his eyes and looked out across the flood 
just in time to see the canoe run alongside 
its objective and the little dog scramble 
aboard. 

“ Keep right on a goin’!” he exclaimed, 
as if Ben could hear him. “Git ashore 


the nearest way, an’ cross agin to-morrow 
mornin’—if you ain’t a dumb fool!” 
That is just what Ben did. He was al- 
ready more than two-thirds of the way 
across, and there was comparatively clear 
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water between him and the western shore. 
He kept on going. 

“‘ He’s got some sense—an’ he can han- 
dle a canoe—in easy water,” said the old 
man. “Aye, easy water—that’s what I 
call it.” He shivered and swore. “She 
was over the banks, an’ had the islands 
drownded, the time I done it—an’ drug a 
real live girl off the roof of a washed-away 
house.” He shivered again, and his teeth 
chattered. ‘“ All fe drug off was a dog— 
an’ a measly little dog at that!” 

He turned then, without waiting to see 
his grandson make a landing, and struck 
out for home at his best pace. There he 
built up the kitchen fire until the stove 
lids reddened. He changed his wet clothes 
for dry, and brewed and drank a pot of 
scalding tea. External and internal heat 
sweated out the shivers, and in a short time 
he felt better. 

His thoughts were still busy with the 
flooded river. 

“ But don’t that show the difference?” 
he demanded of the cat under the stove. 
“The time I crossed to save somethin’ 
from the spring freshet it wasn’t no dog 
I resked me life to save. No, by the holy! 
The thing I fetched ashore was the prutti- 
est girl on the river. That’s the difference 
twixt then an’ now, an’ me an’ Ben. I was 
hardier, an’ I had more sense, an’ the girls 
was pruttier—aye, an’ there was more 
water in the river!” 


III 


THE whole Lunt family had watched 
Ben Cassidy’s exploit from their kitchen 
windows, and Sam Lunt was down at the 
edge of the river to lend a hand when Ben 
came ashore. 

“You sure took a chance,” said Sam, 
‘an’ all for a pup! Say, Ben, that was 
surely the durnedest foolishest damn trick 
I ever see, an’ I’ve saw fool tricks a plenty. 
It ain’t even yer own pup—an’ you riskin’ 
a good canoe for it, not to mention yer 
life!” 

“ He’s my own pup now,” returned Ben. 
“Td do the same for any livin’ critter. 
Where was the risk?” 

“Have it yer own way, Ben, an’ come 
on up an’ git warm. Supper’ll soon be 
ready. I wouldn’t ’a’ crossed in a canoe 
through all that ice an’ culch, not for fifty 
dollars!” 

Sam carried the canoe to the top of the 
bank, and Ben carried the rescued pup. 
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Mrs. Lunt and the girls and boys welcomed 
Ben warmly and expressed their wonder at 
his recklessness. The pup got a bowl of 
milk, and an old coat was spread behind 
the stove for him to lie on. Ben was in- 
vited to sit in the most comfortable chair, 
and told to make himself at home. The 
river would be running almost clear of ice 
by morning, and that would be time enough 
for him to return home, they told him; 
but he would-not hear of remaining away 
all night from the old man. 

“T’ll pull across after supper, if you'll 
loan me yer boat—thanky kindly all the 
same. The old man would be sore if I 
wasn’t on hand for the milkin’; an’ maybe 
he’d fret some, too, him not knowin’ where 
I am.” 

“‘He knows where you are, don’t you 
worry,” replied Sam. “ He had his eye on 
you pretty nigh all the way acrost, runnin’ 
on the top o’ the bank. I could almost 
hear ’im cussin’—an’ he come a belly-spat- 
ter an’ rolled down the bank into the river.” 

Ben jumped to his feet. 

“Set down!” continued Lunt. ‘“ He got 
out, all right, an’ clawed up the bank an’ 
went home. Set down! What’s a splash 


o’ roily water to Windy Jerry Cassidy? 
Wasn’t he born an’ raised right in it, by 
his own tellin’?” 

‘““ Maybe he was, but he’s an old man, 
and I guess I’d best be on my way right 


now,” returned Ben. “Like enough he’s 
too mad to know he’s wet; an’ I’d ought 
to be there to coax him into changin’ his 
clothes.” 

“Coax him?” exclaimed Lunt. ‘“ Hon- 
est to goodness, Ben, if I had to live with 
that old hornet, I’d bin coaxin’ him with 
a sled stake before this, gran’pa or no 
gran’pa!” 

“For shame, Samuel!” chided Mrs. 
Lunt. ‘“ You’ll maybe have a gran’son of 
yer own some day, and how’d you feel if 
he was to paste you with a sled stake every 
time he felt you was a burden to him?” 

“He ain’t a bad old feller, for all his 
bellyachin’; so if you’ll loan me yer boat, 
Ill be on my way. I'll fetch her back to- 
morrow and get the canoe when the ice is 
runnin’ thinner.” 

“You'll stop to supper, anyhow,” pro- 
tested Lunt. 

“T'll have it all on the table inside ten 
minutes,” urged Mrs. Lunt. 

‘“‘Reckon I best step right along, or he’ll 
maybe take his death in his wet shirt,” 
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said Ben; “ but I’d like fine to stop—an’ 
thanky kindly all the same.” 

He turned toward the door. So did all 
the Lunts at the same moment, their at- 
tention snatched away from him by a sud- 
den bumping and spattering outside. 

‘Sounds like a hoss in a hurry,” said 
Sam. 

Then they all heard an unmistakable 
equine snort. Next moment the door 
opened, and a figure in gleaming oilskins 
looked in. 

“T’m lookin’ for a dog,” announced the 
intruder breathlessly. ‘“ He floated away. 
The Nailor boys saw him on the ice. He’s 
only a pup. Did you see him drift past?” 

“Tf it ain’t Jessie McKim!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Lunt. 

“Yer pup’s right here,” said Sam; but 
he might have saved himself the trouble 
of speaking, for the pup had bounded from 
behind the stove and was already in the 
girl’s arms. 


Twenty minutes later Sam Lunt and Ben 
Cassidy launched Sam’s heavy homemade 
boat on the flooded river. 

“That one’s a wonder,” said Sam. 
“Ye'd best pull straight up along this 
shore quire a piece before you head across. 
That’s Archie McKim’s youngest. I ain’t 
seen her in years. Nine mile, an’ the road 
like pancake batter—hell for leather up 
atop that big hoss! Best keep to this shore 
right up to the burned pine tree. The 
tide ‘Il set you down fast. Yes, siree, a liv- 
in’ wonder, an’ all for a dog! I’d go along 
with you, Ben, but for the pull home all 
alone, an’ supper on the table an’ all.” 

“ That’s all right,” returned Ben, thump- 
ing the oars into place between the worn 
thole pins. ‘“ Push her off—an’ thanky all 
the same!” 

Sam pushed, and Ben put his back into 
the heavy oars. He headed straight up- 
stream; and the roily water sloshed and 
gurgled unheeded against the boat’s bluff 
bows. He put all his weight into the 
stroke, but his thoughts were not on the 
river, nor were they concerned with his 
grandfather. They were confused thoughts, 
and they had nothing to do with the job 
in hand. 

“ Queer I never saw her before! Nine 
miles up river. Never saw her before to 
notice her, anyhow. She sure must prize 
that pup to take on so, like as if I’d saved 
her own life. Nine miles ain’t far—not 
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with the water right, or the roads dry. You 
could go up our side the river an’ cross 
over easy at Bear Island, if you had to. 
Guess she’d ’a’ acted the same with any 
one who fetched her pup ashore. Maybe 
so an’ maybe not. That would be hard 
to say, I guess, on so short an acquaint- 
ance.” 

The trouble with Ben Cassidy’s wits was 
that the McKim girl had flung her arms 
around his neck and kissed him upon hear- 
ing of his heroic rescue of her dog. 


IV 


“T cor to feed the hosses an’ milk them 
pesky cows,” said old Jerry Cassidy to 
himself for the tenth time; and his distaste 
for the duty increased with every time of 
saying. 

He was warm and dry now. The fire 
snored in the stove and the lamp burned 
brightly on the table. The big rocking- 
chair had never felt more comfortable. 

“T got to milk four cows, an’ I never 
could abide that chore—an’ Ben settin’ in 
to Sally Lunt’s beans an’ steamed brown 
bread this very minute! An’ all for a stray 


dog what was fool enough to go adrift on 


a chunk o’ ice! It ain’t right, nor it ain’t 
reasonable. Reckon I’ve sp’iled that lad. 
Hell, but they got to be milked, an’ the 
hosses an’ steers has got to be fed! What 
call had he to go reskin’ my canoe among 
all them logs an’ tore up trees an’ bustin’ 
ice cakes? Don’t he know I never could 
abide milkin’? An’ now I got rheumatiz 
in all me fingers!” 

He made as if to heave himself out of 
the cushioned chair with a desperate ef- 
fort, but relaxed with a grunt of astonish- 
ment at the sudden opening of the door 
and the sudden appearance of his grand- 
son. Ben stood there wet and empty- 
handed, gaping at the lamp on the table. 
The old man’s look of astonishment 
changed instantly to a dry, derisive grin. 

“Where’s yer dog?” asked the old man. 
** An’ where’s the paddles?” 

“TI come home in Sam Lunt’s boat,” re- 
plied Ben. “Safest way, in the dark. Left 
the canoe in Sam’s woodshed, and the pad- 
dies inside her. Left the pup, too-—with 
his owner. His owner come lookin’ for 
him. Did you change all yer wet clothes, 
gran’pa? When Sam told me he’d seen 
you fall in the river—” 

“ To hell with that!) What’s a splash in 
the river to me? You talk like I needed a 
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nurse. It’s yerself needs the nurse, I 
reckon, bustin’ out in a canoe an’ comin’ 
home in a boat without even the dog you 
grabbed off’n the ice! It don’t sound like 
sense to me. "Tain’t my way, anyhow. I 
paddled out an’ grabbed something from 
the river one day—she was clear over the 
banks, an’ full o’ culch an’ ice, an’ bellerin’ 
like a million bulls—an’ I fetched it home 
with me. It wasn’t no little dog, neither. 
It was a hefty young woman—the pruttiest 
on the river; an’ her pa come to fetch her 
home, an’ a slab-sided Scotchman along 
with him, yappin’ about how she was his 
promised wife; but they went back up 
river agin without her. That was yer 
gran’ma. ‘That’s the sort o’ man I was; 
but you don’t fetch home even a dog!” 

Ben had heard that story many times. 
It was a vivid page of the romantic history 
of the river. Jerry, a young man of 
twenty-four at the time, had put out alone 
in a canoe on the worst freshet of thirty 
years—there had been a big jam at the 
head of Bear Island that spring—and had 
rescued Molly Sutton from a drifting roof- 
tree. No sooner had he placed the girl in 
his mother’s care than off he had ridden, 
twelve miles, and fetched back a preacher; 
and Molly’s father and betrothed had ar- 
rived at the Cassidy homestead ten min- 
utes too late for the wedding. The jilted 
Scotchman had behaved in a most unseem- 
ly manner, attacking the bridegroom 
treacherously with both hands and feet; 
and Jerry had taken a black eye and lost 
a tooth in showing him the error of his 
ways. 

Being familiar with the story, Ben 
turned away and lit the stable lantern. 

“Who owned the little dog?” asked the 
old man. 

‘“* McKim’s the name,” answered Ben. 

“McKim?” cried the old man, starting 
and glaring. ‘“ McKim, d’ye say — from 
Piper’s Bend?” 

“That’s where they live,” admitted Ben 
reluctantly. 

“ An’ ye give him back his dog—an’ you 
a Cassidy? That dirty, slab-sided, treach- 
erous skunk! Didn’t I take his girl away 
from ’im—me bein’ the better man? An’ 
you give ’im back his dog!” 

“Tt wouldn’t be the same McKim,” said 
Ben. 

“?Twould be the same _ treacherous 
blood, son or gran’son; an’ you went an’ 
give ’im back his dog!” 
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“ Maybe,” said Ben; and he went out 
quickly with the lantern and the milk pails. 


V 


THE rain ceased before midnight. Ben 
Cassidy, up and out by dawn, found the 
river no higher than when he had last ob- 
served it, and running almost clear of ice. 
He looked across the gray flood and saw 
a feather of smoke above Lunt’s kitchen 
chimney. Then he went about the feed- 
ing and milking at top speed. He strained 
the milk so impetuously as to spill a quart 
of it, and fried pork and pancakes as if 
for a wager. 

Having cooked the breakfast, he con- 
sidered his duties performed. Within ten 
minutes of removing the last pancake from 
the griddle, he was afloat in Lunt’s pon- 
derous boat. He humped the sluggish mass 
of ill joined planks and gurgling leaks 
through the water at a rate of speed new 
to its experience; for, though his stomach 
was empty, his heart was full. 

He arrived at Sam Lunt’s front with a 
thump. Sam hailed him from the kitchen 
door. 

“Mind what ye’re about!” admonished 
Sam. “ This shore’s crooked enough al- 
ready without you puttin’ another bend 
into her. What’s yer hurry, anyhow? Yer 
canoe’s safe, an’ I don’t see no more dogs 
in need o’ rescuin’.” 

Sam laughed. He enjoyed a joke, did 
Samuel Lunt—especially a joke of his own. 

Ben disembarked slowly, uncertainly, 
stumbling all over the thwarts and gun- 
wales of the boat, and the oars, and his 
own feet. Nothing remained of all his 
purposeful speed. His case resembled that 
of the gentleman who chased a Turk and 
caught a Tartar—of the dog which hunted 
the cat that turned around—of the farmer 
who pursued and overtook the bear, only 
to discover that he had left his gun at 
home. What was he to do with it? That 
was Ben’s case exactly. 

“Come along up to breakfast, Ben,” 
called Mrs. Lunt, over Sam’s shoulder. 
“It’s hot on the table.” 

When Ben reached the kitchen, he found 
them all present—the six Lunts and the 
girl from Piper’s Bend. He did not look 
at the girl from Piper’s Bend. He did not 
look directly at any one, though he felt the 
gaze of every one upon himself. He fum- 
bled his way to a chair. 

Sam smote him on the back. Sausages 
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and fried potatoes appeared before him on 
a hot plate. He beheld them as through 
a mist. He dropped his fork, and bumped 
his head in the act of recovering it. 

““ Whang-o!” exclaimed Sam. “ That’s 
the second jolt you’ve give us already this 
mornin’, Ben. The first one pushed in our 
front a rod or more an’ shook four, five 
bricks off the top o’ the chimney.” 

“Tt didn’t damage yer boat any,” re- 
turned Ben. 

That was well received. Ben’s keen ears 
detected Jessie McKim’s note of laughter, 
though it was neither the loudest nor the 
shrillest. He felt better. He applied knife 
and fork with a degree of assurance; and 
presently he shot a quick glance across the 
table. 

She was looking at him. Their glances 
met fair and square; and it seemed to him 
that her eyes widened a little and darkened 
and brightened all at once, all in a second. 
He dared not maintain the regard a mo- 
ment longer, for he saw that she knew why 
he had fetched Sam’s boat home in such 
a hurry. 

Just then his cup of tea upset itself. 

“* Somebody else must be makin’ a land- 
in’,” said facetious Sam. “ It’s maybe yer 
gran’pa, Ben, wantin’ to know why his 
breakfast ain’t ready.” 

“No call for that,” returned Ben. “I 
left it all ready for him.” 

“ An’ you didn’t stop for a bite yerself? 
Fetched home that boat on an empty 
stomach? Say, Ben, I call that friendly! 
’Tain’t every one’s that sharp about return- 
in’ borrowed boats. I feel all flattered up, 
Ben!” 

Some of the young Lunts giggled and 
some of them sniggered, but Mrs. Lunt 
protested: 

“Now, Sam, you leave Ben be. You 
quit yer teasin’, so’s he can eat his 
victuals.” 

Ben lifted his head and stared straight 
to his front. 

“T'll tell you why I didn’t stop at home 
for my breakfast,” he said in a thick and 
unsteady voice. “I'll tell you why I 
fetched back yer durned old boat so early, 
Sam. I wanted to get here before Jessie 
left. That’s the truth—an’ you can laugh 
yer darned head off, for all I care!” 

There followed an astonished silence of 
fully fifteen seconds’ duration. It was not 
the fact, it was the voicing of it, that as- 
tonished the Lunts. 
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The silence was broken by the girl from 
Piper’s Bend. 

“JT was hoping you would,” she said, 
quietly but distinctly. 

She did not look at Ben. He did not 
look at her. The Lunts regarded them 
both, staring now at the one, now at the 
other. 

“ Tt ain’t none o’ my business,” said Sam 
Lunt. “ ’Tain’t my funeral, but—” 

He made two more starts in the same 
vein, but got no further. He shook his 
head. No one else said a word. 

Sam and Ben went out together to sad- 
dle Jessie McKim’s tall horse. 

“Maybe you ain’t heard about yer 
gran’ma Cassidy?” queried Sam. 

“ Fifty times,” replied Ben. 

“Tt made bad blood betwixt the Mc- 
Kims an’ the Cassidys,” said Sam. 
“ There’s never bin a McKim foot set on 
Cassidy land since, nor versy vicer. They 
say as how old Andy McKim loaded up a 
gun over fifty year ago an’ stood it in a 
corner an’ said, ‘ That’s for the first Cas- 
sidy comes within shootin’ distance 0’ this 
here threshold!’ An’ I reckon it’s true. 
He was that sore, what with losin’ his 
promised wife an’ gittin’ beat up at the 
weddin’, he went on a spree an’ married a 
girl from Green River. That would be this 
here Jessie’s gran’ma. There’s fine girls a 
plenty hereabouts, Ben—miles handier nor 
Piper’s Bend.” 

“* Maybe,” said Ben. 

“ Well, you don’t want to go an’ git yer- 
self shot; an’ consider Windy Jerry’s feel- 
in’s. The very name o’ McKim sets all his 
whiskers on end.” 

Just then the bray of a horn came to 
them across the flood. 

“ Reckon that’s for you,” added Sam. 

“Let him blow!” cried Ben. 

“ Don’t be foolish,” cautioned Sam. “‘ He 
can’t live forever, Ben—an’ then you can 
suit yerself. You’re young, an’ the world’s 
full o’ girls, but there ain’t many farms on 
this river to match Griddle Jsland.” 

“Many?” cried Ben in an emotional 
voice. “No, nor a single one! I wouldn’t 
swap Griddle Island for any three!” 

“Then you don’t want to cross the old 
man an’ have him will it away from you.” 

Ben clenched his jaws at the thought 
of such a tragic possibility. The horn con- 
tinued to bray from Griddle Island. 

“Maybe the house is afire,” suggested 
Lunt. 
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Just then the McKim girl came out and 
scrambled upon her high horse. 

“Guess Pll be up your way before long,” 
said Ben in a thick voice. 

“Guess?” she queried, smiling down at 
him composedly. 

“ Sure as hell!” he cried. 

The tall horse sprang forward, with the 
young dog bounding at his heels. Mud 
and water flew. The young Lunts cheered. 

“She’s a wonder,” commented Sam, 
wiping a spatter of his barnyard from his 
face. “ Ridin’ astraddle, an’ all—look at 
her go!” 

Ben was looking. 

The braying of the horn on Griddle Is- 
land did not cease until Ben and the canoe 
were well away from Lunt’s front. 


VI 


GRIDDLE IsLAND was an island only in 
the spring of the year; and the farm to 
which it gave its name was mostly main- 
land. The house and barns, built by old 
Jerry’s father, were on the mainland; but 
the family’s first residence had occupied a 
moderate knoll on the island until a raft 
of ice, riding the great freshet of 1845, had 
pushed it off and distributed it from Ben- 
der’s Ferry all the way down to Govern- 
ment House Point. The household had 
escaped in pirogues and canoes, with their 
lives, their honor, and a keg of rum. 

One evening, within a week of the rescue 
of Jessie McKim’s pup, old Jerry Cassidy 
laced his tea with brandy and felt the bet- 
ter for it. 

“You’re a good boy, Ben,” he said. 
“You talk too much, an’ you’re kind 0’ 
green an’ soft, but, by an’ large, you’re 
better’n a man’s got a right to expect now- 
adays. I’ve had the raisin’ of you ever 
since you was ten year old, an’ I reckon 
I done a good job, even if I do say it me- 
Self. We couldn’t git along together any 
slicker if I was yer pa or yer ma, instead 
o’ yer gran’pa. We’re the last two Cas- 
sidys left, me an’ you; an’ when I go, Ben 
—which might be in fifteen or twenty year 
from now, for the best of us has to go some 
day—you’ll have to pick yerself a wife.” 

Ben said nothing to that. Fifteen or 
twenty years! What the devil could he 
say? 

“T got nothin’ agin women, as sich,” 
continued Jerry. “I resked me life an’ 
the best canoe on the river for one, an’ she 
was worth it; but that was a long time ago, 
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an’ they had better looks an’ better sense 
in them days. Yer poor mother was a fine, 
sensible young woman, I’ll say that for 
her; but she was everlastin’ly after me to 
take my feet out o’ the oven an’ save my 
buttons to be sewed on agin when they 
fell off. That’s a fact, Ben—as if a man 
hadn’t nothin’ on his mind only buttons! 
Well, I couldn’t abide a woman in the 
house now, Ben. Where’d our comfort be, 
with whitewashin’ an’ paperin’ an’ house 
cleanin’, an’ dressin’ up Sundays, an’ may- 
be a parlor organ? An’ even the best of 
’em’s dead sot agin smokin’ in bed.” 

“T hope you'll live more’n twenty 
years,” said Ben gravely. ‘“ Why wouldn’t 
you? I give you thirty, easy. There’s 
nothin’ ailin’ you only a mite of rheumatiz. 
Thirty years, easy; an’ what if I was to— 
supposin’ I chanced to meet up with some- 
body and—well, something like that hap- 
pens to ’most every man before he’s fifty. 
It happened to yerself, gran’pa, before you 
got to my age.” 

The old man chuckled. He indulged in 
another cup of tea. 

“You bin girlin’, Ben Cassidy?” he 
asked. 

“ No—only supposin’.” 


“This would be the time o’ year—high 
water an’ slack work; but I don’t hold with 
it. Supposin’ an’ cal’latin’s maybe the 
way to build a house, but it ain’t the way 
for a man to git him a wife—not the right- 
way. It’s the same as a gamble with the 


playin’ cards. All the cal’latin’ in a ’rith- 
metic book wouldn’t put another ace in 
yer hand nor tell you what the pot was 
opened on; an’ it’s jist the same with mar-, 
triage. You want to give yer luck 2 chance. 
Figgerin’ won’t help you. Me an’ Henry 
Bolster done a power o’ figgerin’ on the 
kind o’ girl a man had ought to marry, 
an’ it all p’inted to Lucy Watson. The 
two of us took to courtin’ her; but it was 
Henry married her, because I went an’ 
grabbed a girl I’d never saw before off’n 
a floatin’ roof, an’ married er. Henry got 
the wife the both of us had picked by ’rith- 
metic an’ reason. She woke up one morn- 
in’, an’ he wasn’t there. She hunted every- 
wheres an’ couldn’t find ’im—an’ she never 
did find ’im.” 

Old Jerry chuckled and took another 
pull at his cup of tea. 

“But I got a letter from Henry. There 
wasn’t no address onto it, but it come from 
the States, to jedge by the postage stamp. 
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All it said was, ‘ We figgered it right, far’s 
I can make out. She was all we reckoned 
she was, but the answer wasn’t the same as 
in the back of the book.’ That’s the last 
was ever heard o’ Henry Bolster. There’s 
only the one right way o’ pickin’ a wife, 
Ben, an’ that’s the way I picked mine. It 
ain’t a business. It don’t call for eddyca- 
tion. It’s a gamble. Give yer luck a 
chance. Grab ’em off’n the river!” 

“ But they don’t come floatin’ down 
every spring,” objected Ben. 

“They sure don’t, an’ it ain’t every man 
could grab ’em off if they did. Takes an 
extry good man to play that game. Maybe 
you think you could do it. You grabbed 
off a little dog, an’ didn’t even keep it; but 
it was Molly Sutton I twitched into my 
canoe, an’ I kep’ her!” 

“Guess I could do the same, if I got the 
chance.” 

The old man laughed hard and high. 
When he recovered his breath, he banged 
the table with a fist and hooted: 

“Go to it! Git ye a wife the way I got 
mine, an’ I’ll deed over the old place for 
yer weddin’ present, holus-polus, lock stock 
an’ bar’l, an’ go live in the hen house me- 
self!” 

A few evenings later Ben announced his 
intention of going fishing the next day. 
The old man protested that the brooks were 
still too high and roily. He proceeded to 
tell about a few of the big ones he had 
pulled out in the days of real fishing. 

Ben was up earlier than usual the next 
morning. He milked, fed, lugged in wood, 
dug worms for bait, and had breakfast on 
the table by six o’clock. Fifteen minutes 
later he was on his way, but he had not 
gone far before his grandfather’s voice 
halted him and turned him. 

“Hey! Hold on!” bawled the old man 
from the kitchen door, waving an arm. 

There was something in his hand that 
flashed in the level sunshine. It was the 
can of worms. Ben hurried back for it. 

“‘ What’s ailin’ you?” asked the old man, 
giving him a searching look along with the 
bait. ‘“ What’s on yer mind? Somethin’ 
easier to hook nor a trout, maybe — but 
harder to handle, hey?” 

Ben got safely away at the second at- 
tempt, and considered himseit fortunate. 
He broke into a run as soon as he was out 
of the old man’s sight. 

Soon he came to a bridge and a brook, 
but he crossed the bridge without so much 
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as a glance at the brown water running 
under it. In the next two hours he crossed 
three more little bridges and ignored three 
more brooks. 

Leaving the road, he scrambled down 
the bushy bank of the river and continued 
his upstream course along the wet shore. 
He peered sharply among the muddied al- 
ders and willows as he went along, in the 
hope of finding some means of ferrying 
himself across to the head of Bear Island, 
and from the island across the wider chan- 
nel to Piper’s Bend. 

He had reckoned on finding an old dug- 
out canoe, at the very least; and that is 
the identical article he came upon, all of 
a sudden—a gray pirogue lying half awash 
and half ashore. Unluckily, here was more 
than he had looked for. The craft was 
occupied by a large man smoking a short 

ipe. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Ben, startled. “I 
didn’t know you was there.” 

“Why would ye?” the large man re- 
turned calmly. ‘“ What was you lookin’ 
for?” 

“ Nothin’. Well, nothin’ much. I kind 
o’ wanted to get over to the island.” 

“Tf it’s fiddleheads ye’re after, ye’re too 
soon by ten days an’ more.” 

Fiddleheads! It struck Ben as a bright 
idea. Fiddleheads are the shoots of a va- 
riety of fern peculiar to certain rivers of 
eastern Canada. They supply the first and 
the favorite “ greens” to the tables of the 
dwellers in these valleys. 

“T reckoned they’d be earlier up this 
way,” he said. 

The large man regarded him consider- 
ingly and spat reflectively. 

“Maybe so. I wouldn’t wonder but yer 
name’s Cassidy. It ain’t often we see one 
up this way. You got the Cassidy face.” 

“ That’s right—my name’s Ben Cassidy. 
We don’t have much call to come up this 
far—that’s a fact; but my gran’father’s 
partial to fiddleheads, and I got a notion 
they might be earlier up here nor down on 
the lower islands.” 

“My name’s Jud Hammersmith. I’d 
ought to be plowin’, right now, only the 
ground’s too wet. It’s too early for fiddle- 
heads—bet a dollar! Take the dugout an’ 
go see, if ye’ve a mind to. The best place 
for ’em is jist around the head o’ the 
island.” 

Ben replied that he would certainly like 
to go and take a look, just on the chance 
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of being able to pick a mess of greens for 
the old man; whereupon Hammersmith 
stood up, stepped ponderously from the 
narrow craft, stooped, and drew a paddle 
from the bushes. Ben was afloat thirty 
seconds later. 

The other addressed him from the shore, 
warning him that the canoe was as crank 
as any log, and advising him to watch out 
for the sucking mud holes at the head of 
the island. Ben waved the paddle in ac- 
knowledgment. Hammersmith’s voice fol- 
lowed him all the way across to the island, 
cautioning and advising. 

“ Quicksand, like you read about, only 
mud. Swallered down—hoof an’ horns— 
three year ago.” 

Ben laughed with himself. 

“Him an’ his mud holes!” 

Ben rounded the head of Bear Island, 
close inshore; and as soon as he was out 
of Hammersmith’s line of vision he headed 
straight out for Piper’s Bend. He paddled 
hard, but there was no lift to the dugout, 
as there is to a bark or canvas canoe. She 
was as stiff as the eighteen-foot pine log 
from which she had been shaped and 
gouged. 

The strong drift of the river carried her 
steadily down. The landing was made be- 
low the bend, out of sight of the house of 
McKim. Ben dragged the dugout high 
enough to hold her, then climbed the bank. 
He was met at the top of the bank by the 
pup which he had rescued from the river. 
It recognized him, and expressed its delight 
at meeting by wiping its paws on him. 

Then Jessie McKim appeared among the 
leafless saplings, about ten yards away. 

“Oh!” she said. 

That was all. She did not look at him, 
but glanced all around her, as if she had 
come out to count the buds on the trees. 
Her appearance was cool and collected. It 
was almost more than Ben could do to be- 
lieve that she was the girl who had impul- 
sively kissed him. 

“T was up this way, so I—so I—well, 
I thought maybe I might happen to see 
you,” he said. 

“That’s Jud Hammersmith’s old dug- 
out,” she remarked. “I thought it was 
Jud until you were halfway across.” 

Still she spoke without looking at him, 
and in the most casual tone. Disappoint- 
ment stung him to recklessness. She mis- 
took him for Hammersmith, did she—for 
that keg of lard? 
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“ Didn’t I say I’d be up to see you?” 
he cried. ‘“ You heard me, right enough, 
and now you act like you’d never set eyes 
on me before!” 

A closer observer than Ben, or any one 
possessed of even an elementary knowledge 
ot women, would have noticed a faint trem- 
bling of the girl’s body, from head to foot, 
and would have known that she was neither 
calm nor indifferent; but Ben was too 
sharply hurt to see clearly or think with 
subtlety. He felt friendless in a strange 
country. He wished that he had remained 
at home with Windy Jerry; that he had 
not been in such haste to return Sam Lunt’s 
boat; that the confounded dog had never 
gone adrift. He turned and strode for the 
top of the bank. 

“Ben!” He halted with a jerk. “ I’ve 
been lookin’ out for you every day!” 

He turned again and stared at her; but 
still her face was averted. 

“JT wanted to tell you—to say I didn’t 
do right,” she continued. “I didn’t mean 
anything. It was only —I was so glad 
about Romper—and excited. I was down 
to Lunt’s again a few days ago, and they 
told me—they said your grandfather—” 

The cloud of anger passed from Ben’s 
mind, and he began to think intelligently. 
More than that, he was inspired. He ad- 
vanced two paces. 

“T don’t care what they told you! I 
don’t care what the old man goes an’ does 
so long as you—if you—well, what’s Grid- 
dle Island, anyhow?” 

He found himself close beside her. He 
found her trembling in his arms. She whis- 
pered, with her face pressed against his 
shoulder: 

“J—I tried to— scare you away — for 
yer own good!” 

“You couldn’t do that—not with an 
ax!” 

‘But you do—they told me—the store 
you set by that old farm.” 

“Sure, but this is different!” 

They began to talk quite rationally a few 
minutes later; and after half an hour Ben 
went down the bank and put off in the old 


dugout. 
VII 


Jerry Cassipy was an astute old man. 
In spite of his everlasting talk and brag, 
he did not tell all that he knew, or even 
all that he suspected. By the middle of 
July he felt as certain of the fact that his 
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grandson was courting as if Ben had told 
him so. 

“The more fool him!” he said to him- 
self. ‘“ An’ he don’t even suspicion I know 
it. Well, I warned him. Damned if I’m 
goin’ to stand for any pesky girl tellin’ me 
to keep my feet out o’ the oven at my time 
of life! I warned him, the durned young 
fool! He’d swap Griddle Island for some 
gigglin’ girl from up river, would he?” 

Old Jerry Cassidy was astute, no doubt 
of that; but what good did it do him? It 
made him angry and unhappy. He felt 
sorry for Ben when he pictured the poor 
lad detached from the old farm; but he felt 
sorrier for himself when he pictured a 
young woman bouncing around in the old 
house and treating him—himself, Jerry 
Cassidy, the best man on the river—like 
an old has-been. 

Never that! Ben would have to go, if 
he tried on anything like that. Jerry had 
given him fair warning. He felt so sorry 
for the foolish young fellow that he often 
itched to grab up a stick of stove wood 
and bash him over the head. 

So much for old Jerry’s unhappiness; his 
anger was inspired by the suspicion that 
Ben considered him easy, soft, a darned 
old fool whose bark was worse than his 
bite. No doubt the girl, whoever she was, 
believed the same thing. He imagined the 
two of them assuring and reassuring each 
other concerning Windy Jerry’s harmless- 
ness. 

“T’ll larn ’em different!” he would mut- 
ter. ‘Soft, hey? Jerry Cassidy soft? 
Ain’t he knew me long enough to know 
better’n that? Windy Jerry, hey? He 
won’t know it from the wrath of God when 
it strikes him!” 


Ben saw Jessie McKim twice in May, 
twice in June, and three times in July. In 
addition to these meetings they carried on 
an irregular correspondence, but not by 
means of the postal authorities. Big Jud- 
son Hammersmith carried their letters back 
and forth. 

Judson was the most obliging man on 
the river, and the very essence of discretion. 
He traded at Sid Appleyard’s; and he 
never begrudged the time or trouble of go- 
ing a few miles farther and tucking a letter 
from Jessie into a hole in a certain round 
rail in the Cassidy roadside fence. When 
he found another letter there, he took it 
home with him and ferried it across to 
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Piper’s Bend at the first opportunity. He 
never set out for Appleyard’s without-first 
making a call on old Andy McKim. 

“ What’s that?” asked Andy one day, 
observing the passage of what looked like 
an envelope from Jessie’s hand to Judson’s. 

“ He’s always wantin’ new recipes for 
pies and things,” replied the girl. 

“T sure do like my victuals,” said Jud. 

That was true enough; and he could 
cook them, too. He was one of the best 
cooks on the river; and if he spent more 
time with the egg beater than at the plow 
tail it was nobody’s business but his own, 
for he was a childless widower. Some ill- 
natured people maintained that the demise 
of the late Mrs. Hammersmith had been 
due to Jud’s activities in the kitchen. 

The summer passed. The islands and 
intervales and sloping upland meadows 
were shorn of their grasses. Harvest time 
came and went. Potatoes were dug. Tur- 
nips were pulled. On Griddle Island farm, 
Ben Cassidy did the work of a man and 
a half at all these operations. 

“ Reckon he won’t resk it yet awhile,” 
reflected old Jerry. ‘Guess maybe he’s 
got more sense nor I give ’im credit for.” 

Then a new suspicion came to him, and 
he liked it even less than the old suspicion. 

“By the holy! They’ve changed their 
minds, hey? Took a notion to wait awhile 
an’ give me a chance to pass out! Lookin’ 
for me to die — figgerin’ on it — before 
spring, maybe!” 

That hit him hard. It suggested a 
heartlessness which hurt; and there was 
but little choice to his vanity between be- 
ing considered soft and being considered 
feeble unto death. 

As the winter progressed, the hateful 
suspicion grew. It seemed to the old man 
that there was a significance in the young 
man’s glance when it turned his way. 

“He’s sizin’ me up,” thought Jerry. 
“ He’s lookin’ for signs 0’ weakenin’—look- 
in’ an’ hopin’ for the teacup to trimble in 
me hand—for old age to grip me an’ bust 
me up. My God! After me raisin’ him 
all these years an’ treatin’ ’im fair an’ 
square, an’ all for some flouncin’ woman! 
T'll larn him! I’m a young man yet. I’m 
as good as ever I was—an’ that was good, 
by the holy!—only for me laigs!” 

He was not altogether wrong. It was 
true that Ben looked at him more frequent- 
ly now than in the past, and with a more 
significant expression. 
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The winter wore through. Snow melted 
and swelled the shrunken brooks. The 
brooks burst their fetters and reénforced 
the shrunken river. The river hunched her 
brown shoulders against tens of thousands 
of acres of imprisoning ice. 


VIII 


_““ WHEREVER you was on Monday, from 
dinnertime till ten o’clock at night, ye’d 
better bin home,” said the old man to his 
grandson. “ You ain’t bin fit for nothin’ 
ever since. What you want’s some or’nary 
hoss sense an’ a pint o’ yarb tea—an’ ye’ll 
git the yarb tea!” 

“T’m all right,” returned Ben. 

“All right!” jeered the old man, in his 
worst manner. “Don’t fool yerself! A 
pint o’ yarb tea’d ought to fix yer stum- 
mick, but I reckon nothin’ only an ax—” 

He started for the foot of the back stairs 
without completing the sentence. He as- 
cended the stairs as fast as his stiff knees 
permitted. 

“Don’t trouble about me,” said Ben; 
but his tone of voice was not convincing, 
and he hitched his chair closer to the stove. 

The old man continued on his way to 
the garret, for there the herbs for the tea 
would be found, if anywhere in the house. 
He negotiated the second flight of stairs 
more slowly than the first, for it was steep- 
er. The garret was long and low and dusty. 
Two chimneys passed through it, and it 
was ill lit by two cobwebby windows, one 
in each gable. One window overlooked 
Griddle Island and the river, the other the 
upland clearings, the highroad, and the 
woods. 

The dried herbs, together with ears of 
seed corn and long pods of beans, hung 
from lines strung low between the slopes 
of the roof. Here were thyme, mint, sage, 
summer savory, and several herbs of less 
domestic habits but undeniable virtues. 
Some were in paper bags, others dangled 
unprotected. Some had hung so long that 
they fell to powder at a touch. 

Jerry soon stirred up a dust among them 
which set him to sneezing violently. He 
retreated from the pungent mist to the 
nearest window, with two bags and two 
scraggy bunches. He laid his prizes on the 
sill, Even there the light was insufficient; 
so he drew a red handkerchief from his 
pocket and rubbed the dust and cobwebs 
from one of the panes. This was the win- 
dow that faced inland and upland. 
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The old man glanced casually through 
the cleaned glass and glimpsed a movement 
in the roadside bushes three hundred yards 
away. The glance fixed to a stare. He 
made out a fur cap and bulky shoulders 
stooped above a jog in the old cedar fence; 
and, for a second or two, he saw a hand in 
a red mitten at rest on a gray rail. The 
hand was withdrawn. The fur cap and 
big shoulders backed off and were lost to 
view among the little spruces and leafless 
alders that stood between the fence and the 
road. 

A few seconds later the entire figure of a 
large man, stooped double, showed for a 
fraction of a second as it crossed a little 
gap in the wild hedge. He was moving 
northward. The old man’s gaze moved in 
the same direction, searching the line of 
saplings and young evergreens that screened 
the road. At a point several hundred yards 
farther off these ragged growths dwindled 
to mere shrubs, disclosing a few rods of the 
road to the old man’s vision. Beyond this, 
the road was lost behind a spur of black 
woods. 

A minute passed; and then the big man 
reappeared. He was still heading up the 
road, but now he was astride a large gray 
horse. The horse was trotting heavily and 
precariously over the frost-heaved, half- 
thawed ground. The man was urging him 
along with slaps of the red-mittened hand. 
They disappeared in the black woods. 

“Now what the hell’s the meanin’ of 
that?” exclaimed Jerry. 

He snatched up the herbs from the win- 
dow sill and ieft the garret. 

In the kitchen he found his grandson 
still hunched beside the stove. He spread 
the herbs on the table, sorted them quickly, 
and washed his selection of them. In a 
minute he had the concoction in a sauce- 
pan and on the stove. Then, still working 
fast, he got into greased boots, a mangy 
dogskin coat, and a fur cap. He told Ben 
to keep an eye on the saucepan—not to let 
it boil over. 

Ben nodded, without so much as a 
glance, and hitched his chair closer to the 
stove. 

Hoofprints in the mud and the wet moss 
made it plain to Jerry that the horse had 
come from upstream, and had been no far- 
ther south than the point at which it had 
been tethered in the thicket beside the 
road. Now that was a queer thing! Why 
should Jud Hammersmith, or any man, 
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ride nine miles of honey-potted highway 
only to hitch his horse for a spell and then 
turn around and ride home again? It did 
not make good sense to Jerry. 

He found the jog in the fence at which 
he had first caught sight of the big man 
from Bear Island; and there he stood for 
five minutes, staring at the gray rails and 
turning the mystery over in his astute 
mind. Then he stooped and examined the 
crisscrossed butts of the rails. One was 
hollow. 

He explored the hollow with a cautious 
hand and drew forth an envelope. Both 
sides of the envelope were blank. He tore 
it open and extracted its contents. He 
was a slow reader, especially of handwrit- 
ing, but this is what he spelled out: 


I know your grandpa likes you better than you 
think, by the way I feel about you myself, and I 
guess you like him more than you let on. I guess 
you are right when you say he is stubborn as a 
pig, but I haven’t the heart to take you away 
from him and the old place. I know you love 
me well enough to leave both of them, but it 
wouldn’t be fair to you or him. 

I don’t intend to sit around waiting a hundred 
years for you, neither. I have been thinking all 
winter over what he told you about grabbing a 
wife off the spring freshet, and wishing you would 
ask me to do it; but I can see why you wouldn't 
ask me to go adrift like that. It wouldn’t be 
right for you to ask me to do it, even if it did 
seem the only way to get married and keep in 
with Jerry, too; but there’s nothing wrong with 
me thinking of it all by myself and doing it all 
on my own. 

Yes, Ben, that’s what I’m going to do. All 
you’ve got to do is to watch out for me on the 
first run of ice and snatch me off and get me 
ashore. It looks like the only way to me. Of 
course, Jerry would guess I didn’t go adrift by 
chance, but I don’t believe he would hold that 
against me, for he is a good sport, judging from 
what you tell me. 

I won’t take any more chances than need be. 
I will pin a few logs together and come down 
as safe as possible, and I will time it so as to 
come along by daylight; so you watch out for 
me. It looks like the only way, Ben—the only 
honest way. Even if it’s a trick, it’s a sporting 
trick—and we will get married before we are 
gray-headed without making trouble between you 
and the man who raised you. 

If he wants you to grab your wife off the spring 
freshet, it looks to me like your duty to oblige 
him, and I am willing. So watch out for me when 
she gets to running good. 


Old Jerry Cassidy leaned dazedly in the 
jog of the fence, rubbed his eyes with his 
right hand, and went to work again on the 
letter. Again he spelled it out from start 
to finish. It read the same the second 
time; but he did not beiieve that it was 
real. Was he asleep and dreaming? 
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He gazed around him at the soggy brown 
fields and dark spruces and leafless alders, 
He stooped and pinched his knees. No, 
he was not asleep; so he rubbed his eyes 
again and gave the letter a third reading. 

Upon returning to the kitchen, Jerry 
found Ben shaking like a frost-bitten leaf. 
This put the amazing communication that 
ihe had discovered in the hollow rail out of 
his mind. He got Ben out of the chair and 
onto his own bed in the next room. He 
poured herb tea between the chattering 
teeth. 

“ Reckon—I took—a chill,” said Ben. 

“ Lay back so’s I kin drag off yer pants,” 
returned the old man. 

Ben was soon in bed, covered with many 
blankets and surrounded by bottles full of 
hot water. Then Jerry lit out for the Jame- 
son house at a pace that astonished his stiff 
knees, 

He found the whole Jameson family in 
the kitchen. It was not much of a family 


—only Ed and Lizzie and three small ones. 
Ed had his boots off and his feet on the 
hearth of the stove. 

“Git a move on!” cried the old man. 
“Git along down to the Corners an’ find 


Doc Gardner an’ fetch him out. Tell him 
I said so. You come along home with me, 
Lizzie—an’ step lively!” 

They all gazed at him in bewilderment. 

“What’s the trouble?” asked Ed. 

How was he to know without being told? 
They all got a move on as soon as they 
found out, for they were good people and 
good neighbors, and they thought the world 
and all of the Cassidys. Ed rode for the 
Corners with more action than speed, and 
with the mud flying wide and high. Lizzie, 
who had a great reputation as a nurse, ac- 
companied the old man back across the 
wet fields, with the youngest child in her 
arms, and the others tagging after. She 
was a devoted mother. 

It was midnight when Dr. Gardner ar- 
rived, but it was not until noon of the next 
day that he pronounced Ben’s trouble to 
be pneumonia. 

The week which followed that pro- 
nouncement was like a hideous, confused 
nightmare to old Jerry Cassidy. A sense 
of unreality, bred of his anxiety for Ben, 
lay over everything like a lurid and dis- 
torting haze. Familiar faces were strange 
to him, and Ben was a stranger—a pitiful 
stranger who talked incoherently and some- 
times gazed at him with unrecognizing 
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eyes. Even the horses and horned cattle 
looked strange to him; and his nights and 
days became iiopelessly confused, so that 
he often found himself pottering aimlessly 
about the barns by lantern light. 

Then came a morning when the dogtor, 
who had passed the night in Ben’s room, 
shook him out of a heavy, cramped sleep in 
the rocker beside the stove. 

“You might as well pull off your boots 
now and go to bed for a change,” said the 
doctor, grinning and yawning simultane- 
ously. 

“What for?” asked Jerry, blinking. 

“For a real sleep. The crisis is passed.” 

Jerry did not grasp the full significance 
of that statement immediately; but when 
he did grasp it he awoke as suddenly from 
his eight days’ nightmare as from his com- 
fortless slumber of the past two hours. In 
the gray and growing light of the new day 
he saw the familiar stove, the familiar 
walls, the familiar dresser with its crocks 
and platters and friendly cracked dishes— 
everything familiar, everything real. The 
distorting haze was gone. 

He left his chair, went out and stood in 
the chip yard, and looked abroad at his 
old, real, familiar world. He filled his 
lungs with the clean, sweet air. 

Then he saw that the river was up and 
the ice was on the move. Then he remem- 
bered the amazing thing that he had found 
in the hollow fence rail. He remembered 
every word of it—saw every written word 
as clearly as if he held the paper in his 
hand. 

“By the holy!” He started for the 
wagon shed. ‘“ An’ Ben abed, an’ weak as 
sap!” He increased his speed. “If she 
was to drift on by! No, that wouldn’t be 
right, I reckon!” 

He examined the bark canoe. Then he 
turned and looked through the open door 
at the swollen, ice-freighted river; and he 
felt a chilly twinge of doubt. 

“T kin handle her,” he told himself. 
“T’d be as safe in her all by myself as if 
I was in church; but supposin’ that girl 
went an’ had hysterics? Supposin’ she took 
to grabbin’ an’ clawin’? I’m as good a 
man as ever I was, only for me laigs; but 
I’d sure need them if we was to upsot!” 

For a moment he thought of enlisting 
Ed Jameson in the enterprise, but only for 
a moment. His pride flared up and wiped 
out the thought. This was a purely family 
matter, whatever else it might prove to be. 
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If any girl was fool enough to go adrift on 
the freshet for any Cassidy, then it was up 
to a Cassidy to rescue her from the flood. 

He turned from his contemplation of the 
canoe to the only other craft in his pos- 
session. This was what is known on that 
section of the river as a sturgeon boat. It 
looked like a cross between a punt and a 
bateau. 

“ Better be safe nor sunk,” he said. 

He harnessed a horse and twitched the 
boat to the edge of the water. 


IX 


Jesste McKim did not weaken in her 
purpose, though now and again, when she 
lay awake at night and imagined herself 
adrift among sloshing ice cakes, she trem- 
bled at the danger she had to face. She 
believed her plan to be the only way. Her 
letter to Ben had been an honest expres- 
sion of opinion. 

He might write to try to dissuade her. 
Though there would be no more crossing 
on this winter’s ice, a letter posted at the 
Corners might reach her, by a circuitous 
route, before the freshet; but she was de- 
termined to face the risk. A letter would 
not stop her. He could stop her only by a 
visit in person; and that would mean a 
journey of twenty-one miles down to the 
nearest bridge and thirty miles up again 
on the west side of the river. 

Not only had she faith in her plan, but 
she admired it. Tricky it might be, but 
the game was of the unreasonable old 
man’s own choosing. It seemed to her a 
more honest course than to marry Ben on 
the sly and then go and beg old Jerry’s for- 
giveness—more honest and surer. 

The girl experienced no little difficulty 
in finding the materials necessary for carry- 
ing out her plan; but she found them. 


It was well along in the afternoon when 
old Jerry Cassidy sighted what he had been 
looking out for ever since dawn. Ben was 
sleeping comfortably, with the capable 
Mrs. Jameson in attendance, and the doc- 
tor had left half an hour before. 

Jerry launched the sturgeon boat and 
rowed hard. The river was high and dot- 
ted with ice and logs, but it was nothing 
of a freshet. Jerry, quite his old self again, 
sneered at it. This was too easy! This 
was child’s play! This was unworthy of 
a real old white water boy! 

Drat the girl, why didn’t she wait for 
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a real old-fashioned rise of water? Yes, 
now that Ben was out of danger, Jerry 
Cassidy felt very much his old self again. 
Rowing hard, with frequent glances over 
his shoulder, he dodged the drift stuff and 
made good progress. 

“This ain’t what ye could properly call 
a freshet,” he reflected. “ ’Tain’t nigh as 
bad as last year, even—an’ that warn’t a 
circumstance to the run o’ water that time 
I grabbed Molly off’n the old roof. If it 
was a real freshet, now—well, when I sez 
a thing it’s so, but this ain’t. I'll tell her 
so. Cal’lated she could play a trick on 
me, did she—her floatin’ along on a bit of 
a raft, safe as if she was home abed? Call 
that bein’ saved from the freshet? Not on 
yer sweet life! ’Tain’t Ben grabbin’ her 
off, anyhow, an’ Ill tell her so!” 

The more he thought the situation over, 
and the longer he pulled on the heavy oars, 
the more he felt like his own old self, the 
less he approved of the trick that the un- 
known girl had planned to play on him, 
and the more angry he became. 

“Tl Varn her!” he cried. “ By the 
holy!” 

Just then he rammed five or ten tons of 
drifting ice. He upended backward off 
the thwart on his neck and bit his tongue 
a cruel bite. It was entirely by accident 
that he kept his grip on the oars and jerked 
them inboard as he went over. 

He was knocked dizzy for a minute. He 
floundered in the bottom of the boat. He 
regained the thwart at last, spat a mouth- 
ful of blood, and pushed off from the wal- 
lowing pan of ice. He resumed his toil at 
the heavy oars; but now he felt tired and 
sick and sore, and every pull burned the 
muscles of his neck and shoulders like a 
hot iron. His tongue bled profusely. 

He pulled stubbornly, stupidly; and a 
big stick of hemlock struck the boat’s bow 
a jouncing thump. At that he all but lost 
an oar. He yanked the boat back on her 
course and turned his dizzy head on his 
sore neck to see how near he was to his 
objective. As through an amber shadow 
he saw the young woman and the little bit 
of a raft she was on. He heard a voice, 
as from miles away, but could not catch 
the words of it. 

The boat commenced to spin. It con- 
tinued to spin. The harder he pulled on 
the oars, the faster it spun. The amber 
haze darkened to indigo—darkened to 
black. 
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Jerry Cassidy found himself in the stern 
of the boat, sprawled limply. A young 
woman faced him on the thwart, pulling 
strong and steady on the oars. She was a 
total stranger to him. She was dripping 
water from head to feet. She gave him a 
flicker of a smile in return for his stupid 
stare. 

“What’s the trouble?” he asked. 

“We'll soon be ashore all right,” she 
replied. 

Then it came back to him. 

“‘T didn’t make it—didn’t grab you off’n 
the little raft—didn’t cal’late on hittin’ that 
chunk of ice.” 

He tried to sit upright, but could not 
quite manage it. 

“ Don’t fret,” she said. ‘ We'll soon be 
ashore.” 

“T’d ought to ’a’ dodged that ice. You 
had to swim.” 

“ Only a rod or two.” 

Again he tried to sit up, and again he 
failed. He felt as weak as water gruel. 
The girl continued to pull vigorously and 
steadily on the heavy oars. 

“Was it me you came out after?” she 
asked. 

“ Reckon it must ’a’ bin.” 

“ Are you Mr. Cassidy?” 

“ What’s left of him. Last time I tried 
it—well, she didn’t have to swim. Maybe 
I ain’t so good’s I used to be.” 

“ You did fine. You jumped her pretty 
near clear of the water every stroke. But 
why—how come you to be lookin’ out for 
me?” 

“ Why wouldn’t I be? 
hittin’ that chunk of ice. 
ye?” 

“T guess so. Did he tell you?” 

Jerry sat up—and utter darkness in- 
stantly closed about him again. 


Didn’t figger on 
Ben’s girl, ain’t 


Jerry found 
himself lying on a muddy shore with his 
head on a comfortable pillow. Something 


hard and cool touched his lips. He parted 
THE 


The darkness withdrew. 
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his lips, and strong waters slipped between 
them. He swallowed greedily. 
- “ Where'd ye git it?” he gasped. 

“Out of your pocket,” said the girl. 
“ How are you feelin’ now?” 

“Me? Grand! Where are we at?” 

“We're on your side of the river, a bit 
below your house.” 

Jerry raised his head slowly from her 
lap. He sat up; and she steadied him 
with an arm and shoulder. He blinked 
and smiled. 

“ Now I tell you what to do,” he said. 
“ Maybe I’d best set still a spell longer. 
You go on up to the house an’ dry out— 
an’ tell Lizzie Jameson I said so—an’ tell 
Ed Jameson—” 

“Ts Ben sick?” 

“ He had a mite of a cold. Aye, he was 
kind o’ sick, but the doctor says he’s all 
right agin now. He was too sick to go out 
an’ grab you off’n the freshet, so I went.” 

“ He told you about me?” 

“ Sure—in a manner 0’ speakin’.” 

“ All about me?” 

* Reckon he couldn’t—not a half of it.” 

“ Do you know my name?” 

“ Well, now, maybe I don’t jist know yer 
name, but—”’ 

“It’s McKim. I’m Andy’s gran’daugh- 
ter. 

The old man started violently. Then he 
relaxed and grinned. 

“ His girl went adrift on the freshet, an’ 
I went out an’ fetched her ashore, an’ kep’ 
her; an’ then his gran’daughter went adrift 
an’—well, I done my best to grab her, too. 
The best girls on the river, at that! Andy 
McKim’s a fool! Now you go up to the 
house an’ do like I said, an’ tell Ed Jame- 
son to go fetch a minister. Reckon Ben’s 
well enough to git married, anyhow!” 

“Jerry Cassidy, yor’re a darned good 
sport!” the girl declared. “ You can put 
your feet in the oven, or anywhere else 
you’ve a mind to!” . 

She gave him a kiss which all but broke 
his damaged neck. 

END 
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Beauty has height and breadth and depth of wonder, 
And earth-wide are its marvels that beguile 

From white Yosemite foaming down with thunder 
To a blue lotus brooding on the Nile. 


Clinton Scollard 





A Girl in a Gilded Cage 


THAT FAMOUS FIGHTING MAN, SOCKER DOOLEY, WINS A 
DOUBLE VICTORY WITH HIS MIGHTY FISTS 


By Charles Francis Coe 


HE grille that surrounded the cash- 
ier’s office was a notable affair. The 
restaurant owner had willed it so. 

It must be confessed that the Latin tem- 
perament is an artistic one. By compari- 
son with the remainder of the restaurant, 
much thought had been lavished on the 
decorations behind which beautiful Mary 
Nolan, the cashier, presided. 

The grille was tinted a brilliant gold. 
Beneath a small aperture, through which 
flowed the shekels of commerce, there was 
a thick plate glass ledge. Its edge was as 
green as the waters of the salt sea, and as 
opaque as the beautiful countenance of 
Mary when a flirtatious customer tried to 
catch her eye. 

Behind the cage, high on the cream-col- 
ored wall, was a sign boasting the general 
and indisputable merit of the restaurant’s 
fare. Inside the cage itself, in addition to 
the lovely Mary, there was a glittering and 
highly efficient change-making machine 
which operated clatteringly under the deft 
touch of the girl’s slender fingers. 

It was a splendid cage, warranted to at- 
tract the admiring attention of even the 
heedless customers and to impress upon 
them the substantial quality of the restau- 
rant management. 

When one paused at the cage and heard 
the ring of one’s silver on the thick glass, 
and caught the deftness and the whiteness 
of sweet Mary’s fingers as she took the 
check and made the change, one was apt to 
forget the drawbacks of the restaurant. 
There were smoke stains at the rear of the 
place, and a little line of grease and the 
trace of withered vegetables might be seen 
along the water line in the sink. 

But it was not the cage which enthralled 
Socker Dooley, a customer. It was the girl 
within it; the glorious Mary Nolan with 


her Irish eyes and her blond hair and her 
white teeth. 

She put to shame even the resplendent 
golden grille, and the shining glass, and the 
mechanical change-maker. Mary was a 
peach. The instant he saw her, Socker 
Dooley sought to prove this fact with a 
fascinated stare. 

He slid his check through the aperture. 
A fifty-cent piece dropped from the palm 
of his hand and rang musically on the 
glass. 

Mary flashed her pearly teeth in a com- 
mercial smile, and struck the change-maker 
a blow that only a change-maker could un- 
derstand. Socker was then in possession 
of twenty cents which, for the moment, he 
was too preoccupied to pick up. 

“ There’s your change, mister,” Mary 
remarked, at the same time raising her eyes 
inquiringly so that she might make note of 
a man who ignored money. 

“Y-yes’m,” Socker returned in confu- 
sion. ‘So ’tis! Er—thanks!” 

His bumpy hand fished into the trough 
of the machine, and with rather clumsy 
fingers he recovered one of the thin dimes. 
In the meantime Mary had filed his can- 
celed check by the simple process of pok- 
ing it downward over the point of a spindle 
file. 

There it fluttered, impaled unto death; 
a dead and finished transaction; mute evi- 
dence of the fact that Socker Dooley had 
eaten a thirty-cent luncheon. He had paid 
for it with a half dollar, received twenty 
cents in return and, supposedly, gone his 
individual way. 

But Socker had not gone. He was still 
outside the cage, and his eyes—swimming 
with the sort of confusion that almost any 
girl is able to recognize at once—were fas- 
tened on the beautiful Mary. 
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The girl slipped her own slender fingers 
into the change trough and rescued Doo- 
ley’s other dime. Her finger tips caressed 
his broad palm fleetingly as she surren- 
dered the coin, and once again she smiled 
commercially. 

“ Thanks,” he muttered, heedless of the 
coins in his hand. “ My mitts ain’t built 
fer that kind of work, lady.” 

This slight incident served to bring the 
two together. Mary looked at the man in 
an inquiring fashion. There could be no 
doubt as to his calling. 

Either of his distorted ears would in- 
stantly dispute any one who challenged the 
statement that Socker Dooley was a prize 
fighter. His swollen hands screamed of a 
pugilistic career as yet unfinished. 

He wore a sweater that showed clearly 
the massiveness of his shoulders, and above 
the turtle-like qualities of his powerful neck 
was a bullet head adorned with a cap. 
Mary was interested. 

“ You’re a prize fighter, I guess?” she 
remarked sweetly. 

“Yeh. I’m Socker Dooley, knock-out 
artist from the East Side,” the customer 
admitted with justifiable pride. ‘I s’pose 


you heard of me before?” 
“*Socker Dooley?” Mary asked, a new 


light in her blue eyes. “Oh, yes! It 
seems to me I have heard of you some- 
where. The name sounds familiar. I never 
knew you came here to eat.” 

“ T never did before,” Socker announted, 
“but I sure will plenty from now on, 
lady!” 

“So? That’s good. Like the food, did 
you?” 

“Tt ain’t the food I’m comin’ back for,” 
he replied brazenly. It was clear that his 
confusion was hardening into confidence. 

Mary had not been a cashier two years 
for nothing. She was able instantly to 
recognize a danger signal in the opposite 
sex. 

“It really couldn’t be,” she said suave- 
ly, “when you ate only thirty cents’ 
worth.” 

Socker Dooley, in his own expressive 
vernacular, told himself that he had 
stopped a clean shot to the chin with that 
remark. It seemed to him to reflect upon 
his spending propensities, and any gentle- 
man of the East Side would tell you that 
Socker was anything but prudent with the 
coin of the realm. 

“ Any Scotch in me ain’t in my breedin’, 
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lady!” he said testily. “I’m in trainin’, 
That’s why I don’t eat much at noon.” 

His dignity had been outraged, and he 
had the unshakable belief that a woman 
who must be catered to is a woman danger- 
ous and uninviting. It would be better to 
= her, Socker thought, than to lose to 

er. 

With something of majesty in his bear- 
ing, he tossed the twenty cents back to the 
thick glass shelf. There it clattered and 
rang and twinkled and taunted. 

“Get yourself a soda, lady,” he said, 
and shrugged condescendingly. ‘“ You’re 
the kind of a broad I sort of like!” Then 
he wheeled swiftly and left the place. 

Mary Nolan sat in the gilded cage amid 
the splendors of her craft, and the addi- 
tional glitter of the twenty cents in loose 
change. For once she was speechless, and 
the sweater and the cap and the insolence 
of Socker Dooley left the restaurant, un- 
reproached. 

In anger the girl swept the two dimes 
into a little drawer under the glass just as 
a second customer presented himself at the 
aperture. The man smiled a little at 
Mary’s evident discomfiture. 

“‘Socker Dooley, the pug,” he said casu- 
ally, nodding after the offender. ‘“ You 
got to make allowances for people like 
him.” 

“TI do,” Mary countered steadily. “I 
make allowances for everybody that comes 
in here!” 

The customer laughed good-naturedly. 
“ He’s a good scrapper,” he went on as the 
change-maker sang its financial lay. ‘‘ Sock- 
er trains right, and there are plenty of peo- 
ple who think he’ll be a champ before 
long.” 

“ Not if he talks to me like that again, 
he won’t!” Mary snapped. 

Laughingly the man inquired: “A bit 
flirty, was he?” 

“No,” Mary answered. 
flirty—just fresh.” 

Her mind was on the twenty cents in the 
little drawer, but she could not forget the 
first look she had seen in Socker’s eyes. 
That had been anything but flirtatious. 

If Mary knew anything about eyes—and 
Mary did—Socker’s gaze was one that was 
apt to thrill a girl and win at least her 
sympathy. The look was a frank declara- 
tion of worship. 

The day passed, but not Mary’s recollec- 
tion of Socker Dooley. Suppose, just for 


“Not exactly 
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the sake of supposing, that he should re- 
turn the next day? 

Just how would she handle this obstrep- 
erous prize fighter? What was to be done 
with that miserable twenty cents? 


II 


THE next morning Mary Nolan’s mind 
wandered from the demands of business. 
She wondered if Mr. Dooley would appear. 
She hoped at first that he would not, then 
that he would. 

Despite his ears, and his hands, and his 
sweater, and his cap, and his swagger, and 
his offensive twenty cents, there was an air 
about this Socker Dooley. He might prove 
worthy of her attention. She began to re- 
gard his look as a challenge, and their fu- 
ture meeting as a combat of wits. 

When he did appear, which was just be- 
fore the noon rush in the restaurant, the 
girl thrilled to his presence, but she pre- 
tended not to see him. She watched as he 
approached the stand in the center of the 
room where, with a thick hand, he extract- 
ed a check upon which would be punched 
the price he must pay her before leaving 
the restaurant. She was able to escape the 
quick glance he threw in her direction as 
he started toward the counter at the rear. 

Socker, she had learned the night before 
after a guarded inquiry, was quite able to 
afford meals at an expensive restaurant if 
he so desired. As Mary viewed the situa- 
tion, there was a tribute to her in his pres- 
ence now. 

She saw Dooley away down beside the 
vegetable side dish counter, and once more 
she rather admired his massive shoulders, 
although she despised the rakish cap he 
wore. He appeared, she had to confess to 
herself, rather above the atmosphere of the 
place with its shouts for ham and beans, 
bacon and eggs, hash and stews. 

There was an air about this man. It 
was something that even the annoying clat- 
ter of the thick dishes could not dissipate. 
Socker Dooley was tremendously fond, 
Mary believed, of Socker Dooley. 

She held her breath as he finished his 
meal and started toward her, check in 
hand. The grille enabled her to watch his 
approach, her spying undetected. 

He was smiling and his eyes were shin- 
ing. He was in a similar mood to that 
which preceded his entrance into a ring to 
do battle. He appeared to the girl quite 
ready to fight. 
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She saw, across from the cage, the man 
who had spoken to her about Socker the 
day before. She knew him as a regular 
customer; a checker in a factory down the 
street. 

The man was watching the impending 
meeting. Mary told herself that she had 
always known him to be somewhat of a 
sap, although that appraisal had never be- 
fore entered her mind. 

“ Hello, lady,” Socker Dooley greeted 
her pleasantly, but there was a taunt in 
his tone. “ Feelin’ any sweeter on stran- 
gers to-day? I got another thirty-center 
here.” 

Mary disliked this opening conversation. 
She had been prepared for anything else. 

She felt that she must talk to him, yet 
she could think of nothing to say. Behind 
his banter there remained that first look 
she had seen in his eyes. She was certain 
that he really liked her. She did not an- 
swer him. 

He slid the check through the aperture 
and she impaled it on the spindle while, 
with her other hand, she prodded the 
change-maker for twenty cents. The coins 
rattled down the trough, and again Socker 
fished laboriously for them. 

Then, to his confusion, a second offering 
of coins fell on the back of his hand. It 
was a second shower of exactly two dimes. 
He looked up and saw the fire in Mary’s 
eyes. 

“ Didn’t you get the—the soda, lady?” 
he stammered, his assured manner entirely 
gone. 

Mary Nolan had triumphed. The last 
thing in the world Socker Dooley desired 
to do, she felt, was to hurt her feelings. 
He had dropped into the place by chance 
the day before, but it was not chance that 
had brought him back. 

This time he was there to see her. She 
had him impaled as thoroughly as was the 
check on the spindle file. Still she did not 
answer him, preferring the diabolical 
weapon of silent treatment. 

“Gee, lady!” Socker said, and sighed 
unhappily. “I’m sorry I done that. I 
thought you was callin’ me a tightwad be- 
cause I only took thirty cents’ worth of 
groceries. I’m in trainin-—a fighter— 
Socker Dooley.” 

Forty cents rested in his palm, and there 
appeared no cause for further delay at the 
golden cage. The factory checker was grin- 
ning broadly from his vantage point across 
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the room. Mary saw him, and now she was 
sure that she hated the man. 

There was a cruel delight to the girl in 
holding this massive caveman who called 
himself a fighter, at arm’s length and 
watching him squirm. He was like a big 
worm, she told herself. . 

In the ring he could pound other pugi- 
lists into insensibility; other men might 
trail at his heels and bestow upon him a 
silly sort of hero worship—but not she. 
He was as defenseless as a babe in arms 
before the scorn of her blue eyes. She was 
the master of this masterful brute. 

“Listen, lady,” he was pleading, “I 
ain’t a bad guy. Honest I ain’t. I’m 
sorry I done anything wrong, and I’d like 
to square it up. Could I meet you after 
closin’ time? What time do you quit, 
lady?” 

Mary leaned close to the golden grille, 
which was shamed to a tawdry yellow by 
the glints in her hair. Her eyes were aglow 
with the joy of conquest. She had won a 
victory so complete that she scorned the 
man she tormented. 

“Listen here, Mr. Socker Dooley,” she 
said, “ if I was quitting to go to meet the 
likes of you—I’d never quit!” 

Socker turned away, more stunned than 
he ever had been in the ring. The swag- 
ger was gone from him as he walked out 
of the restaurant. 

There was no rakishness in the set of his 
cap, and his great shoulders seemed not 
only shrunken, but lowered. 

Mary was confident, however, that Mr. 
Dooley would reappear at the restaurant, 
and her confidence was justified. Little of 
the killer showed in him when he presented 
himself each day outside the golden cage. 

Socker was almost craven. The meaner 
Mary acted, the more devout of worship 
the fighter became. 

Noonday was the high spot in both their 
lives. In that hour of noise and rushing 
the girl used to the full her power over the 
man. 

A month passed before she gave any 
sign of relenting in her attitude toward him. 
Once she did relent, however, the thawing 
process was rapid. 

That first day of his success was a great 
surprise to the prize fighter. Mary sud- 
denly smiled on him and then dallied a bit 
over the change-maker. 

Socker was encouraged to ask the privi- 
lege of walking home with her—or of rid- 
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ing, he hastened to add, in a taxicab. When 
she gave her consent he was tempted to 
cheer, but refrained in the fear that Mary 
might be only feinting him out. 

“T leave here about seven thirty to- 
night,” she told him. “I don’t live very 
far away, and if you really want to you 
can walk home with me.” 

“Tl be here at four o’clock and wait!” 
Socker promised with a wide grin. “ And 
I sure am glad you'll let me do this, lady!” 

Behind him the factory checker came 
up to the cage. He was smiling innocent- 
ly at Mary Nolan. 

“Who is that guy?” Socker asked when 
the other’s check had been paid and he had 
gone. 

“ A regular customer,” Mary replied airi- 
ly. “ He’s here every day. Works down 
the street. A very pleasant man.” 

“Tl be bustin’ him on the nose some 
day!” the fighter prophesied calmly. Al- 
ready he had an air of proprietorship. 

“ About seven thirty,” Miss Nolan said, 
closing the conversation with dignity. 

“Tl be here, lady!” Mr. Dooley ear- 
nestly assured her. 


Il 


THE walk homeward was a happy affair 
for Socker Dooley. He strode on air. 

Outside the cage, where observers could 
get a real good look at Mary, she was 
even more of a beauty. She wore a cute 
little hat that fitted over her lovely hair, 
but still left enough strands free to entrap 
Socker Dooley. 

She was a little shorter than he had im- 
agined, and he was glad of that. In her 
walk there was a swing that was captiva- 
ting beyond his words to express. 

Once, when they crossed a street, she 
caught his arm and clung to him. He 
looked down into her eyes, and the strange 
thought came to him that he wasn’t going 
to be able to duck the next blow. 

“You must be awfully strong,” Mary 
said as he aided her over the curb. 

“T am,” Socker assured her; “ strong 
for you!” 

She laughed with a tinkle of music. She 
had encountered before now the blarney 
of their race. 

“T met another fighter once,” she went 
on gayly, “ but I never really knew him.” 

“Yeh?” Socker asked, jealousy in his 
voice. ‘“ Who was he? Wasn’t as good as 
me, was he?” 
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“T guess I’ve forgotten his name,” Mary 
replied. ‘“ A queer name it was. Blotch, 
or Baltz, or something like that.” 

“ Balch, you mean?” he asked. “ Marty 
Balch, of the West Side?” 

“ That’s the name,” Mary agreed. 
couldn’t remember very well.” 

“TI know him all right,” Socker said, and 
laughed merrily. ‘“ He knows me, too. I’m 
one of the guys he fought.” 

“No!” Mary gasped in amazement. 
“Tsn’t the world a small place, Mr. 
Dooley?” 

Socker’s shoulders had squared as they 
talked of Marty Balch. His chin had ele- 
vated and a fire filled his eyes. 

“ Sure,” he went on. “I’m the guy. I 
knocked Balch bowlegged in three rounds, 
right over in his own club, and the referee 
was his pal.” 

“Well, I declare!” Mary giggled happi- 
ly. “ But I can see how you would beat 


om | 


him. He never could be in your class as 
a fighter.” 

There was nothing in that remark to 
lower Socker’s chin or shoulders, but there 
were subjects other than fighting about 
which he desired to talk with Mary Nolan. 
He was determined to win this lovely girl 


for his very own. 

He summoned up courage to slip his 
hand through Mary’s arm and to clamp 
his blunt fingers down. The girl did not 
object, and he persisted in the squeezing. 

“‘ Showing me how strong you are?” she 
asked laughingly after awhile. 

“No. I just got to! But I ain’t—well 
—I ain’t bein’ fresh. I mean all right. I 
like you an awful lot, lady. Let me call 
you by your first name, will you?” 

The gir! laughed again. “ Fast worker 
outside the ring, too, aren’t you? But I 
guess I will; it’s Mary.” 

- “Thanks, Mary. I like that name. I 
got a hunch you and me was made for 
each other!” 

It was quite a walk to Mary’s house, but 
it seemed only a step to Socker Dooley. 
He was happy; he felt that Mary was lik- 
ing him more and more as time passed. 

Each night thereafter he was at the res- 
taurant at seven thirty. Several times he 
took Mary home and then later escorted 
her to a motion picture show. Once she 
honored him with her presence at a dance, 
and he beamed upon his world in a bliss- 
ful good will. 

It was natural that they talked of the 
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fight game. Earlier in their acquaintance 
Socker had learned that the beautiful Mary 
had no interest in athletics. He took it as 
a helpful sign that she was now reading 
the sport pages of the evening newspapers. 

“Did you see my picture, Mary?” he 
asked with pardonable pride. 

“Uh-uh! I saw it. Wasn’t very good 
of you.” 

“T was in fightin’ togs,” he explained. 
“TI wish you could see me fight sometime, 
Mary.” 

“T’d be scared to death.” 

“ Scared for me, Mary?” 

“No, just scared. Fighting must be ter- 
rible.” 

“T ain’t so terrible, am 1?” 

“ Not so awful, but I’d be scared. May- 
be girls are that way.” 

Socker did not press the issue, but after 
a bit he said: “I could beat any guy in 
the world if you was watchin’ me, Mary.” 

The girl remembered that the factory 
checker had told her Socker Dooley was a 
great scrapper. It thrilled her to think of 
him, fighting the harder because she was 
watching — winning a championship, per- 
haps. It was like that with fair ladies and 
brave knights in the old days about which 
books were written. 

“Win the championship if I was watch- 
ing you?” she asked, and laughed. “I 
guess it would take more than that!” 

“Not for me!” he assured her. 
could win anything for you.” 

“ But you wouldn’t be winning it for 
me just because I happened to be there.” 

“Yes, I would!” he exclaimed. ‘ Hon- 
est, Mary, that’s what I’m always thinkin’ 
of. I could beat any two men if I knowed 
I was doin’ it for you!” 

“Why, I guess—I—” Mary was find- 
ing the water deep. 

“JT—I love you, Mary,” the fighter 
stammered. “I love you like the deuce! 
If you'll marry me I can win the champion- 
ship, dead easy.” 

“IT guess, Socker, we better slow up—” 
Then, as an afterthought, she said: “ You 
haven’t beaten Dance Hardy yet!” 

Dance Hardy was the next man Dooley 
was to fight, and the impending battle ac- 
counted for the picture of Socker which 
Mary had seen. It was to be a hard fight, 
but after it the victor would have a chance 
to battle for the championship belt. 

It may be that Mary used the fight talk 
as a pretext to change the conversation, 


“Tt 
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but it served a different purpose. Socker 
stopped short, caught her arms and held 
them tight. He looked intently into her 
face and saw there a trace of fear. 

“You don’t think I’m goin’ to lose to 
Hardy?” he demanded. 

“No! I—I just said that, I guess!” 

“Listen here, Mary,” Socker went on 
tensely, “I ain’t no cheap guy that’s try- 
in’ to flirt. Will you marry me? I make 
plenty of dough, and you can take care of 
it for me. We'll get a little home; before 
we know it I’ll be champeen and we’ll roll 
in money.” 

Mary’s lovely face had turned very pale. 
There could be no questioning the earnest- 
ness of Socker Dooley. She could see him 
battling for her with blind courage so that 
he might bring to her feet the best of life’s 
goods. 

“ You needn’t tell me right away,” Sock- 
er said after a few moments. “I know it 
ain’t so easy for a girl like you to say yes 
to a mug like me.” 

“Tt isn’t that, exactly,” Mary mur- 
mured. 

“JT know what it is!” Socker asserted. 
“ You’re thinkin’ what ’ll become of us if 
some guy bends one over my whiskers and 
knocks me cold!” 

“Tt is not!” Mary protested. 

“T’ve said my say,” he went on, “ and 
that stands. I see your side, too. Leave 
it this way, Mary: will you give me your 
answer after the Hardy fight? That ain’t 
but a week off now.” 

“Yes, Socker, I’ll give you my answer 
then,” Mary replied nervously. 

He laughed happily, swung to her side 
again, and they walked on. 

“T’ll show you, Mary!” he promised. 
“‘T’ll beat this Hardy. He’ll think he’s got 
tangled up with a concrete mixer! Look 
what I got to fight for! Think any guy 
could beat me when I’m fightin’ for you?” 

“T’ll answer you after the fight, Sock- 
er,” was all that Mary would say. 

That night, as she lay awake, Mary No- 
lan knew that there would be no defeat for 
Socker Dooley at the hands of Dance 
Hardy. No man alive, she felt, could bat- 
ter Socker to submission as long as his soul 
urged him into conflict for her sake. 

Dance Hardy could not know that he 
had been beaten in the little street that led 
to Mary’s home, back there when Socker 
had asked for her answer. She felt that 
Socker could not lose because he would 
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not lose. At last she made her decision 
and finally went to sleep, a smile on her 
beautiful lips. 


IV 


AFTER his talk with Mary, Socker had 
kept his own counsel about the campaign 
he would wage against the formidable 
Dance Hardy. He threw every ounce of 
his strength and purpose into his training. 
When fight time came, he stood before a 
packed auditorium, ready to make the fight 
of his life. 

Mary Nolan had not come to see the 
fight. She was still afraid of the ordeal, 
and she assured Socker that she would 
rather remain away and hear later of his 
victory. 

“You'll see me after the fight, Mary— 
to-night?” he begged her. 

“Yes. Ill wait at the restaurant, Sock- 
er, with the night cashier. Think of that 
and go in and win for us both.” 

“Tl win, all right!” he said simply. 
“ Don’t be thinkin’ about that. And right 
afterward I’ll hustle over to the restaurant 
—for what?” 

“ For my answer,” she told him shyly. 

He caught her arms and asked for a kiss. 
She looked into his eyes for a moment, 
then her lips brushed his own fleetingly, 
like a butterfly. 

That recollection was in Socker Dooley’s 
mind when he entered the ring. He knew 
that he was fighting for Mary Nolan’s 
kisses. 

At the sound of the bell he darted to 
ring center and feinted with his left hand. 
Dance Hardy, so named for his swiftness 
of foot, slipped clear and smiled tolerantly. 
To Socker that sneering face was the one 
thing which stood between him and all that 
he held dear. 

He was after Dance with the relentless 
speed of a leopard. There was no escap- 
ing him. Twice he crossed blows to 
Hardy’s body that made the other fighter 
wince with pain. 

Dooley made no attempt to reach the 
chin with his blows. It was the body he 
pummeled; the body that generated the 
speed and strength upon which Hardy 
must rely through ten rounds of hard fight- 
ing. Each blow to that barrel-like torso 
checked the dancer’s speed. 

So it went for five rounds, with the smile 
of Dance Hardy fading. There was now a 
furrow of pain across his brow. His cheeks 
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had a drawn look, but his chin was set in 
fighting against the inevitable. 

Socker Dooley did not escape punish- 
ment. Dance played constantly to his bat- 
tered face with a rapier left that cut and 
hurt. Now and then, as Socker pursued 
his relentless path toward victory, Dance 
would shoot across a blinding right. 

But the blows appeared not to harm 
Socker. He was a superman, his mind on 
Mary Nolan. 

The fight itself was secondary, a flight 
of stairs, as it were, that must be climbed 
to reach the reward. It seemed to him 
that Mary was just behind Dance Hardy, 
and that it was his task to batter the man 
down and step over him to claim the girl 
as his own. 

In the sixth round Hardy, convinced 
that the end was near for one of them, 
threw every ounce of his fighting power 
into a counter-attack. He whipped rights 
and lefts of stinging force against Socker’s 
face and body. 

Once he shot a thumping right true to 
Dooley’s heart, and the crowd bellowed in 
cruel joy as Socker went to one knee under 
the impact of the blow. But that knock- 
down had only a passing effect. 

Dooley was right up again and pursuing 
his attack. He lowered his head and 
walked through the best punches that 
Hardy could send. 

Toe to toe the two men stood in ring 
center and traded their strength, their 
power, and their raw courage. Hardy’s 
face became a mask of anguish and defeat; 
he slipped to both knees, sagged awkward- 
ly, then toppled to the floor. 

The cheers of the multitude were hollow 
to Socker Dooley. The thrill of victory 
had lost its edge. His triumph was only a 
thing to be utilized. 

He escaped from the ring as rapidly as 
he could. He cut short the rub-down 
which followed, and fairly leaped into his 
clothes. Mary was waiting at the restau- 
rant! 

An imaginary medley of cooking smells 
assailed Socker’s senses as he dressed. He 
caught the aroma of the restaurant, a con- 
fusion of odors. 

He sighed happily. No longer must he 
think of Mary in the same thought with the 
grease on the restaurant sink, or even with 
the gilded cage and its clanking change- 
maker. 

Mary would greet him soon, with a lin- 
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gering kiss and a promise of a long life to- 
gether. 

To his trainer and best friend he said: 
“We got to leave this joint quick, kid. I 
got to take you with me to see the finest 
jane alive. She’s givin’ me my answer to- 
night, and after me knockin’ this Hardy 
into a trance, what can she say but yes?” 

Dubiously his friend aided in the prepa- 
rations. With especial care he painted the 
bruises about Socker’s eyes and put liquid 
plaster over a cut on one cheek. He stood 
behind the victor and guided the process 
of hair combing that would not collapse 
under the severe usages of a cap. 

Through an admiring crowd they el- 
bowed their way to a taxicab, and now 
Socker opened his heart to his friend. He 
told him all about Mary. The trainer, be- 
ing a man strictly of the ring, was silent. 


V 


OvuTsIDE the restaurant the cab came to 
a jerking stop. Socker Dooley slid through 
the door and laughed happily as he saw 
Mary within. He scowled a little as he 


noted she was in conversation with a man. 
He walked quickly toward the girl, heed- 
less of any customers who might be there 


to see their meeting. Victory was in his 
gaze, his face, his bearing. 

Mary arose, and he knew at once she 
was changed. Her eyes were not the same. 
A dread gripped his heart. If that stranger 
was the checker from the factory down 
the street— 

The stranger was Marty Balch, the same 
Marty who had fallen before Socker’s fly- 
ing fists in that battle which Mary herself 
had recalled. He loomed prosperous, and 
he had put on weight. 

Also he now kept one hand in a coat 
pocket, which was a sign of trouble. Marty 
not only was a gloveman, but a gunman, 
too. 

Socker paused. Here was mystery. 
Mary Nolan met his questioning stare with 
an icy look. 

“ Hello, Socker,” she said, and laughed 
without merriment. “I hear you won? 
Great! You just had to win. I knew no- 
body could whip you if I told you I’d an- 
swer you after the fight.” 

Socker took an eager step toward her, 
his face bright again. 

“Tl answer you, all right,” Mary went 
on. “ The answer is no! You don’t really 
love me, but I knew you’d make the fight 
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of your life to win because you wanted me 
to love you! So Marty and I took a 
chance and bet on you. We won plenty!” 

She laughed her tinkling music now. 

“You see, Marty Balch is really Marty 
Nolan, my own brother!” Mary explained. 
“You put him out of the fight game, so 
this just squares us, Socker.” 

Socker Dooley whirled on his heel and 
walked out of the restaurant. His square 
jaw was set and anger rather than grief 
filled his eyes. The taxicab was waiting 
and the friend and trainer at hand. 

“She’s Marty Balch’s sister!” Socker 
snapped to his friend. “Think of that! 


Sister to a bum like Marty. I knocked him 

bowlegged in three rounds, remember?” 
The trainer grunted his recollection. 
“You don’t think for a minute I could 

have a guy like him becomin’ related to 
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my family, do you?” Socker demanded. 
“This is just Mary’s tough break! I’m 
sorry for her, but I was smart enough to 
beat it before they got a chance to argue.” 

“Sure, Socker,” the trainer growled in 
relief. ‘‘ You don’t want to hook up with 
no broad like that.” 

“Oh, Mary’s a peach of a girl,” Socker 
assured him, “but not for me—with a 
brother like that bum Marty Balch! He 
couldn’t fight in the same town with me. 
I’m glad she won some dough on me, 
though. That ’ll ease her feelin’s.” 

“ Sure,” the trainer agreed. “I guess 
you won twice to-night, Socker. You beat 
Hardy and you sidestepped the gal. If I 
ever get hooked up—which I won’t—but 
if I ever do, it won’t be to no jane that 
knows as much about money as a cashier 
does!” 





MY LITTLE HOUSE 


WERE you to see my little house 
You’d not be much impressed; 

It’s a simple, red-roofed cottage 
By summer suns caressed ; 

Encompassed by a garden 
That slopes down to the sea, 

A garden where the sunbeams 
Seem to linger lovingly. 

The oriole builds his swinging nest 
Against a turquoise sky, 

And on the rolling, silver sea 
The ships go sailing by. 


Were you to enter in my house, 
You’d pause and glance around; 
Perchance you’d whisper to yourself: 
“Tn this place peace is found.” 

You'd see a vase of cobalt blue 
And cozy ingle-nooks, 

You'd see some rare wrought tapestry 
And rows of friendly books; 

A table set with gleaming glass 
Alight with candles four; 

All these and other gracious things 
You'd find inside my door. 


There are treasures in my little house 
Your eyes could never see, 

For, oh, the lyric loveliness 
In garnered memory! 

And I recall brave, shining deeds 
And words like fairy flowers; 

The cadence of an absent voice 
Brings back sweet, honeyed hours, 

When Love and I were blithe and young, 
And Life a madrigal, 

And all the world lay at our feet, 
Glorious and mystical! 


Sarah H. Weaver 





The World Without Them 


EVEN IN A LONELY TROPICAL PEST HOLE THAT IS ABOUT. 
THREE PACES FROM HELL A MAN MAY NOT BE 
ENTIRELY BEYOND THE REACH OF A 
WOMAN’S SUSTAINING LOVE 


By Henry Holt 


BWANLA was about three paces 
from hell. That opinion, expressed 
clearly and with a wealth of blas- 

phemy, had been laid down by Kendal in 
his first official communication with the 
company’s head office. 

A Greek who smoked large cigars in an 
easy-chair two thousand comforting miles 
south of Mbwanla, and never risked his 
fat carcass off the beaten track, neither 
winced nor sighed as he read another letter 
from Kendal. These Americans were dif- 
ficult fools, just like hornets, if a few cases 
of supplies went astray. 

The Greek threw the thing into his 
wastebasket. ‘Then, as the sting had got 
well under his skin, he again reached for 
the letter, grunting as he did so. He 
smoothed it out and tasted its gall once 
more, not because he enjoyed doing so, but 
because the letter had taught him that be- 
hind the written words there was some- 
thing that commanded respect. The Cen- 
tral Africa Trading Company had nearly 
a hundred stations, dotted about the vast 
country, and had no use for spineless men 
on its stations, for they had valuable prop- 
erty to look after. Too often the records 
showed that even carefully chosen manag- 
ers had died, leaving ivory and other things 
unguarded. 

As the Greek again crumpled the letter 
and threw it away, his expression changed. 
After all, there was something a little comi- 
cal in the idea of eleven cases of sardines 
being sent in error to a jungle station like 
Mbwanla, instead of foodstuffs such as 
fool Americans would want to eat. Very 
likely they would be out of touch with their 
fellow beings until the company’s steamer 
paddled its way up the silent river six 


months later. That would be a lengthy 
dose of oily little fishes in tin boxes. 

Two months out of those six had, in 
fact, already elapsed by the time the fat 
Greek grinned at Kendal’s letter. Kendal, 
at Mbwanla, was at that moment dividing 
a handful of tobacco dust into halves. 

“Here, Tinker!” he called out. “ That’s 
all there is left. Put it in your pouch, and 
damn the company!” 

Tinker sat still, watching the evil-smell- 
ing blue smoke curl upward from his own 
pipe. It tasted more like burned sage than 
anything, but the smoke /ooked the real 
thing. 

“ Don’t want it, boss. Give me these 
pango leaves every time, once you get used 
to ’em!” 

Kendal pushed his companion’s half of 
the precious tobacco into the center of the 
table. 

“Lord, Tinker, can’t you and I be truth- 
ful with each other? There are too many 
darned liars ”»—he waved an arm generally, 
taking in the far-off civilized world—‘ but 
here in this filthy hole, where there are only 
you and me and niggers, we’ve got to un- 
derstand one another. If you don’t smoke 
that, I shall give it to the kitchen boy— 
see?” 

Tinker puffed at the pango leaves in his 
pipe placidly, with his feet perched on the 
edge of the table. He was fully clad—that 
is to say, he was wearing a suit of pyjamas 
and rope-soled slippers. The jacket of the 
pyjamas was open at the neck, partly be- 
cause the collar had shrunk woefully, and 
partly because only one button survived. 

As a matter of fact, Tinker and Kendal 
did understand each other. It was sheer 
chance that had thrown these two sons of 
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America together here in the heart of 
Africa. Many months of undiluted com- 
panionship at Mbwanla had been test 
enough. 

Among other trials, the whole station 
had been burned down during the dry sea- 
son—two huts and the storehouse. These, 
certainly simple enough structures, were all 
replaced within a week; but negro never 
worked as did those two white men, in the 
heart of Africa, during the struggle to save 
everything in the huts from the flames. 

Kendal and Tinker were drawing the 
same amount of pay—good money, if you 
didn’t give too much attention to the con- 
ditions in which they earned it; but Ken- 
dal was nominally in charge at the trading 
station. 

“T’ve been wondering,” Tinker mused, 
as he sat there smoking, with beads of per- 
spiration trickling down his face unheeded, 
“whether it wouldn’t have been better for 
you to have a college guy like yourself to 
live with here.” 

“Don’t talk bilge, Tinker! I’m darned 
lucky to have you here with me.” 

If it were possible, Tinker’s sun-scorched 
face colored a shade more deeply. It was 


the first time Kendal had put into actual 
words any indication of his feeling toward 


his companion. The big, taciturn man 
rarely showed that he was capable of any 
emotion, except when the subject of the 
company cropped up; and those eleven 
cases of sardines, to the exclusion of Chris- 
tian tobacco and such necessities as tea-and 
coffee, had not sweetened Kendal’s atti- 
tude toward his employers. 

Tinker polished the bowl of his pipe in 
the palm of a hot hand, and sniffed—twice. 
He had a trick of doing that when he was 
pleased. If necessary, he would have 
walked across Africa barefooted to serve 
Kendal. 

His eyes wandered to the river, which 
ran as straight as a gun barrel for a couple 
of miles downstream — one long, smooth, 
silver streak broken only by a bank of 
sand, within a stone’s throw, on which two 
crocodiles were sunning themselves. In the 
distance the river seemed to narrow until 
it was like a finely pointed needle, only 
brighter than any needle, with the tropic 
sun blazing down on it. The water was 
bordered by the illimitable forest, and huge 
gray tree roots, suggestive of nakedness, 
stretched up out of the mud and water on 
both banks. 
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Sometimes Tinker got the impression 
that the river was a vast polished cylinder 
through which he was eternally gliding. 
Queer ideas come to men locked in Africa’s 
forests. Danger comes only when they be- 
gin to believe that such bizarre notions are 
the truth. 

“ Tf you was to live back home in Ameri- 
ca, boss, what ’d you like to do there?” 

The moment the words were out, Tinker 
regretted having said it. In places like 
Mbwanla one doesn’t ask questions which 
may have a direct bearing on matters bet- 
ter forgotten. 

Kendal was fastening a hook on a fine 

iL. 
“Go fishing, maybe,” he answered. 

For a space there was silence. Kendal 
hadn’t meant to squash Tinker. He had 
said the easiest thing, that was all; but be- 
cause he knew Tinker was sensitive, pres- 
ently he looked up. 

“ Fishing keeps one out of mischief, you 
know,” he added. 

Tinker’s eyes were fixed on Kendal’s 
clean-cut profile, but before he spoke they 
traveled back to those two crocodiles. 

“It’s no affair of mine, of course,” came 
from Tinker, “but I don’t b’lieve it’s the 
right thing for a guy like you to be stuck 
here at Mbwanla gathering tusks for a set 
o’ dagos, when you might be—” 

He broke off, finding in the personal 
note a fence which he couldn’t easily clear. 
Neither man spoke for a full minute. The 
polished river glided on like a snake. Only 
the dolorous song of one of the negroes, as 
he, like the crocodiles, basked in the sun, 
broke the stillness. 

“ Might be doing what?” at length, from 
Kendal. 

“ Why, everything,” said Tinker vague- 
ly. “For instance, women—or, rather, a 
woman, which isn’t the same thing. Say 
what you like, they make a difference.” 

“They certainly do!” 

Tinker detected a tinge of something 
which might have been acidity in Kendal’s 
voice, but he was getting the bit between 
his teeth. 

“Don’t know if it is that they make us 
just kid ourselves along,” the little man 
went on; “but I guess you feel you can 
do things, and you think of things to do, 
when you’ve got a woman to—to—” 

“To inspire you?” suggested the tall 
man. 

“ That’s just about what I was tryin’ to 
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say. Now, if you’d been married, to the 
right woman, of course—” 

‘“‘T shouldn’t have been helping that oily 
Greek to make a fortune out of ivory,” 
Kendal put in. 

“Why, there isn’t any question about 
that. You wouldn’t have been here, to be- 
gin with, and you’d have been making 
things hum at home. You couldn’t have 
helped yourself. The right woman—if she 
is the right one—makes you feel as if you 
could push the earth in front of you. 
There’s two worlds, boss— one with ’em 
and one without ’em.” 

Tinker mingled a pinch of tobacco dust 
with the dried pango leaves that he was 
thrusting into the bowl of his pipe. 

“That’s true enough,” Kendal replied 
presently; “but I’ve been living in what 
you call the world without ’em for the last 
four years—ever since I came to Africa, in 
fact.” 

Tinker shifted his position. He under- 
stood, and it wasn’t playing the game to 
harp on a subject that raised uncomfort- 
able memories. All the same, it hurt him, 
in a way, to think that a man like Kendal 
was wasting his life. Even if some woman 
had bitten him badly, there were other 
years, and somewhere there would be an- 
other woman—not just a woman, but the 
woman for John Kendal. 

“ Tinker, where did you get that crack 
on the forehead?” asked Kendal, partly to 
steer the other topic aside. “I’ve often 
wondered, but you’re an uncommunicative 
chap.” 

“Got kicked,” replied Tinker tersely, 
fingering a dent which had become perma- 
nent. 

Kendal swung round. 

“ Kicked? But were you standing on 
your head at the time?” 

Smoke was puffing in a malodorous cloud 
from the little man’s pipe. 

“ Kicked me while I was down!” he ex- 
claimed with an undercurrent of bitterness. 

“What did he do that for?” 

“A girl asked me to poke him one in 
the eye, so I did,” Tinker snapped back. 

Amusement flickered on Kendal’s face. 

“Good old Tinker! Where was this?” 

“ Down on the coast here, at Loanda, in 
a place called Peterson’s Café.” 

“T know it,” Kendal said. ‘“ Main 
Street, near the monument. Just the place 
where that sort of thing might happen. 
I’m not inquisitive, as a rule, you'll admit, 
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but I would like to know why the lady 
asked you to poke the other gentleman in 
the eye. It’s a queer spot, Peterson’s Café 
—as queer as the ladies one finds there.” 


II 


WHEN next the little man spoke, there 
was a note in his voice that revealed some- 
thing of the real Tinker. 

“ Things aren’t always what they seem, 
boss, are they? First thing I knew about 
it was hearing her talk American like I talk 
it. Sounded like a bit of home, sweet home, 
only she was tellin’ him to go to hell. 

“ “Lemme go or I’ll scratch your darned 
eyes out!’ she said. ‘ Poke him one, some- 
body!’ 

“That was enough for me, but as soon 
as I turned around and saw her I’d have 
poked him one even if he’d been a foot 
higher. It was the look in her eyes that 
made me get at him quick. Ever seen ter- 
ror in a woman’s eyes, boss? Well, you 
don’t want to, take it from me. You won’t 
forget it in a hurry. Grips hold of you 
like nothing on God’s earth, so’s you’d 
smash through anything to help her. She 


was afeared of things she’d never been so 
close up against—things that only a woman 


can be afeared of.” 

Tinker paused, his blue eyes wandering 
unseeingly toward the forest across the 
river. He was living again through an 
emotion that died hard. 

Kendal realized that—realized, too, that 
it was an emotion far removed from hate. 
He sat still, wondering just what Tinker 
meant. The painted ladies one found at 
Peterson’s Café, in Loanda, knew little of 
fear, or they wouldn’t go to Peterson’s 
Café, which was like nothing else down the 
entire West Coast. Loanda was one of the 
devil’s own special preserves, from which 
he raked in souls as they ripened for his 
use. 

“We don’t understand women,” the lit- 
tle man went on after awhile. “ Maybe 
we’re not intended to. Even the worst of 
‘em has something—something sort of 
sacred about her. It isn’t right for us to 
judge ’em as we do at times. Take her, 
now. Girl of nineteen at the time, with 
the face of a baby angel. Gone broke in 
a dago country. Goin’ to be kicked out 
of the attic she was sleepin’ in, because 
she couldn’t pay the rent, and hadn’t had 
a bite to eat since the day before. 
’Twouldn’t matter much to me or you, if 
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we got stuck like that. There’s always a 
way for men. Don’t know about you, boss, 
but I’d steal grub sooner than die for want 
of it. I’d get it—see? Well, it ain’t like 
that with a woman when she’s down an’ 
out, in lots better places than Loanda. 
There’s one sure way of holding her head 
above water just a bit longer; an’ if you’ve 
been near drowned, same as I have, you'll 
know what it means to feel desperate.” 

More and more the impression was grow- 
ing upon Kendal that it would be a stab 
to voice any reasonable thought about that 
girl of nineteen, with the face of a baby 
angel, who had told her yarn to Tinker at 
Peterson’s Café. Out of respect for the 
little man’s feelings he simply nodded. 

‘“‘ She went to Peterson’s to get money, 
same’s me and you came to this hole,” 
Tinker went on. “ Leastwise, I take it 
you’re not here for your health. It was 
the mate of a cargo boat she’d got in tow 
with—him that gave me this kick in the 
face. I don’t know what she’d told him— 
never asked her; but it wasn’t until he 
tried to insult her that she got frightened. 
Knew she had to back out—see? Just as 
I turned around, she biffed him with her 


fist on his fat cheek; and because he was a 


beast he clutched her the tighter. I only 
had time to get one good one in on his 
jaw before he knocked me out, and while 
I was down he put his toe in my face.” 

Tinker lapsed into thoughtfulness. 

“Well, what happened then?” Kendal 
asked after awhile. 

“What happened?” Tinker’s mind halt- 
ingly drifted back from other things to this 
little world of theirs of Mbwanla. “ Why, 
that was all. He’d cleared out by the time 
I came around. Sarah was on her knees 
by my side, bathing my forehead, and 
somehow she looked different. She wasn’t 
frightened any more, for one thing, but 
that wasn’t it. She was treating me just 
as if I’d waded into that big stiff and wiped 
the floor with him— which I hadn’t. I 
hadn’t barely touched him, as you might 
say, but she was as grateful as if I’d killed 
him. That’s how that part of it began, 
anyhow.” 

“You mean you fell in love with her, 
Tinker?” 

There was no conviction behind Ken- 
dal’s words, but he was a little concerned 
on the point, for Tinker’s sake. 

““ Yes, I fell in love with her, boss,” the 
little man slowly answered. “TI b’lieve it 
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began the first second I ever looked at her. 
If my luck holds good, Vl] be married to 
her within five or six months. That ’ll be 
as soon as we get back to America.” 

Kendal bit on the end of his pipe. Chief- 
ly he was conscious of the things he obvi- 
ously mustn’t say. It was a full minute 
before he spoke. 

“ She told you why she went to the café, 
Tinker? I mean just now you said—” 

Tinker nodded. 

“‘ Maybe I oughtn’t to have talked like 
this, but one thing led to another, and you 
an’ Sarah won’t be likely to meet, anyway. 
She’d had the roughest sort of time in 
Africa. Only nineteen, too. Came out 
from home because somebody had prom- 
ised her a good job; but when she got here 
—well, you can imagine why she turned 
it down. Poor little kid! God, don’t some 
people get it in the neck when they’re not 
the sort to deserve it? Next time the com- 
pany’s paddle boat comes you're staying 
here, but my time’s finished. You’ll have 
some other guy to help you. I’m due to 
quit. Only came to make sure of the price 
of a couple of steamer tickets to New York. 
You see, there wasn’t much doing in Loan- 
da. Sarah was broke, an’ I only had about 
a hundred dollars, so I left that with her, 
and the company’s sending my pay to her 
every month. She told me she was going 
to try to get a job, too, while I’m up coun- 
try. There’ll be enough to Jand us home 
by the time I get to Loanda again, an’ 
maybe better. There’s a bit of money I 
spec’lated awhile back, with a pal, Jimmy 
Harris. Maybe it ’Il go wrong; but if it 
comes off, I’ve told him to hand over the 
dollars to Sarah. Spec’lation isn’t much in 
my line, but if it does come off, Sarah and 
me’ll be set up.” 

Kendal was still biting on the end of his 
pipe. 

“You’re an optimist, Tinker!” 

How insufficient it sounded! And yet 
he felt it might eventually prove more cruel 
still not to open his companion’s eyes a 
little now. 

““What’s that mean, boss, exactly?” 

Kendal got up, crossed the room, and 
helped himself to two fingers of gin. 

“* Hell, I don’t know what to say,” he 
answered, after emptying the glass. “ By 
the way, while I think of it, you don’t hap- 
pen to know if wé have any quinine here 
except what’s left in the medicine chest?” 

Tinker shook his head. 
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“No, that’s all there is,” he said, his 
eyes following the figure of Kendal as the 
tall man went down the steps and crossed 
the sun-baked clearing. 

Only too well did Tinker know the sig- 
nificance of the question. The same prob- 
lem had worried him ever since they had 
savagely torn open the last of those eleven 
cases of sardines in the futile hope of find- 
ing a few of the things upon which life it- 
self hinged. Without comforts they might 
curse, yet could survive. The lack of qui- 
nine in a malarious region like Mbwanla 
was a much more vital matter. 

But Kendal’s thoughts, as he stalked 
away, were, for the moment, centered sole- 
ly upon Tinker—the ingenuous, good-na- 
tured Tinker, who, though he had been 
kicked and jostled through life so far, 
wouldn’t — or couldn’t — see ugly things 
when they were staring him in the face; an 
inoffensive soul who, until he was tricked 
by his concept of a baby angel face—the 
face of one of the women of Peterson’s 
Café, too!—probably never felt the urge 
to smash a human being, and most likely 
never would feel it again. 

Kendal grunted. What right, he refleci- 
ed, had he to utter a single syllable that 


might shatter poor little Tinker’s paradise? 
A queer, queer world! 


III 


THE rain had ceased for awhile. The 
forest steamed. Gray, straggling wraiths 
that were mist floated out to the water from 
both banks of the river until it was carpet- 
ed with gossamer. 

Mbwanla was unreal. After months of 
tropical rain that had no apparent purpose 
except to crush the spirit of two white men 
cut off from civilization, the very sunshine 
seemed only a theatrical effect which might 
disappear like limelight at the turning of 
a switch. 

From under the carpet of gossamer came 
the peculiar snarl of an angry river—the 
cry of unleashed power, the hissing of 
swirling currents, dull rumblings. Then, 
from some tree top at the edge of the clear- 
ing, the magic note of a bird, full of glad- 
ness. 

Kendal shivered. He was lying bunched 
up in a deck chair on the veranda, his face 
yellow and drawn. Fever was burning him 
up. For the moment he was feeling bet- 
ter, but he knew his temperature would 
begin to rise again toward evening, and 
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then he would sink once more into the 
black depths that were charged with name- 
less dread. 

Tinker went over to the filter and 
fetched water for him to sip. The little 
man’s step faltered as if he were drunk. 

“ Have a go at this, boss,” he said, strug- 
gling to keep his own hand from trembling. 
“We'll be all right yet!” 

“Course we'll be all right,” replied Ken- 
dal, wondering as he said it if the gallant 
little chap was misled for a moment. He 
knew they were playing a game in which 
there was only one rule—-neither must ad- 
mit to the other that they were both 
doomed. 

The quinine was nearly finished. In an- 
other day or two they would have literally 
nothing to check the fever, and no help 
could reach them from the outside world 
until the paddle boat arrived. She never 
faced the fight upstream as far as Mbwan- 
la until a month or so after the rain ceased. 
Four more weeks! Anyway, two other 
poor devils would find jobs, Kendal re- 
flected. 

His hands moved restlessly. He was 
worried about Tinker, and afraid that he 
himself had not succeeded in playing this 
game of theirs as well as he might. For 
instance, there had been spells when every- 
thing went blurred, for hours, perhaps, 
and at those times he didn’t particularly 
want to live. Lord only knew what he’d 
said during such lapses. 

For the present, though, he was feeling 
better. With slow deliberation he braced 
himself for an effort. Anyway, it would 
cheer Tinker up, and that much he owed 
his companion, according to the rule of the 
game. 

“Lucky guy, you are!” he said. 

Tinker shot an inquiring glance at the 
tall man, because Kendal hadn’t been de- 


Jirious since morning. 


“T always have been a bit lucky, boss. 
Noticed that?” 

“T was thinking about Sarah—you and 
Sarah for the next ten or twenty years. 
They say a man’s life doesn’t really begin 
until he gets married to the right woman. 
You’re both going to be very happy, Tink- 
er. I seem to feel sure of that, somehow.” 

Tinker swallowed hard. 

“ And it won’t be so long, now,” he said. 
“ Time’s gettin’ on.” 

‘“‘What’s she like, son? 
about her.” 


Tell me all 
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Tinker’s fingers wandered to his throat. 
He moistened his lips. 

“ What’s the good o’ me tryin’ to do 
that, boss? It ’d take a college guy to do 
it properly.” 

“‘T don’t know who first wrote poetry, 
Tinker, but I’ll bet it was some man trying 
to express his feelings about some woman. 
You needn’t be shy. We're all alike. I’ve 
done it myself.” 

Memory flicked backward poignantly on 
his own words. 

‘“‘ Maybe, boss, but I always feel as if I 
wasn’t half good enough for her.” 

This from Tinker, a prince among men! 
Kendal’s hand gripped the arm of his deck 
chair. By not a word, not a look, must 
he raise the faintest suggestion of doubt 
concerning that angel-faced self-confessed 
wanton of the little man’s dreams. 

“Tf ever—” Kendal pulled up with a 
jerk. That was a slip, and a darned bad 
one. It took more than courage—it took 
a never-failing memory—to play this last 
game of theirs at Mbwanla. ‘“ When you 
get back to America, son, I hope you'll 
drop me a line sometimes. I’d like to know 
how you're getting on. People don’t write 
as a rule, I know, after they drift away, 
but we’ve been through a good deal to- 
gether, and you aren’t a bad sort, after all, 
though you’re not exactly an oil painting.” 

Tinker sniffed. It did a guy good to go 
through it with a man like Kendal—even 
if there wasn’t anything to come afterward. 
It put starch into you, in more ways than 
one. 

His ear caught the snarl of the river 
which formed a vast barrier between them 
and everything worth living for. Then he 
shut the sound away from his mind. 

“Me an’ Sarah’s going to run a little 
farm when we get back, boss, unless I hit 
on something better. Sarah’s the sort that 
—well, the sort of gir! you want to have 
the best—see? Fine clothes and the kind 
of grub that’s fit for her. Diamonds on 
her fingers, too, if I could get ’em for her. 
If you’d seen Sarah, you’d understand 
better.” 

Kendal steadied himself for his reply. 

“ T can understand, Tinker, even without 
seeing Sarah.” 

“ Say, boss!” The little man brightened. 
At such a moment it was almost an inspira- 
tion. ‘When you go back to America, 
me and Sarah’ll be pleased if you'll come 
out and have a first-class dinner with us 
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some time. Soup an’ fish—you know. 
Waiters hoppin’ around, an’ champagne, 
maybe. Just for once, so’s we can remem- 
ber old times!” 

Kendal stroked the arm of his chair 
thoughtfully. 

“To remember old times, eh? That’s 
very kind of you, Tinker. It’s a promise. 
Still, I shan’t be going home yet awhile. 
Another few years, perhaps. Might even 
stay on at Mbwanla another eighteen 
months or so, working for those darned 
Greeks.” 

Kendal’s eyes closed. He appeared to be 
dozing, but after a few moments Tinker 
heard his voice once more. The words 
came unevenly: 

“There was a woman—I knew in Ameri- 
ca—once. The only poetry I ever wrote 
was about her. I could do it now—even 
now. We parted, Tinker. I suspected her 
of—well, never mind that. I wasn’t an op- 
timist like you. I never had your blind 
faith. We’d only been married six months 
when I sailed for Africa, four years ago; 
and that’s why I say it ‘ll be a few years 
before you and I have that dinner party 
in America, son. If I weren’t still in love 
with her, going back wouldn’t hurt; but 
to set foot in America and know I could 
be with her—look at her—hear her voice— 
touch her—I couldn’t stick it, Tinker! I 
just couldn’t stick it. Maybe these things 
get a bit easier as one grows older.” 

Tinker had been mopping his brow with 
a torn apology for a handkerchief, but he 
stopped and looked, as was his way, down 
the gossamer-covered river. Of a sudden 
he had come back to his immediate world; 
to a realization of the fact that this was all 
camouflage; to the grim knowledge that 
they were both in the grip of malaria with 
no means of repulsing it. They might sur- 
vive for a week, or even ten days if they 
were fortunate, but in less than a month 
the natives would have buried them and 
slunk away with the little store of ivory. 

Illogically, the latter idea irritated Tink- 
er. He had absorbed all of Kendal’s in- 
herent loyalty to the company. 

‘“‘ Astonishing how much better I feel 
to-day,” said Kendal. “ Fever’s practical- 
ly gone; but there’s a nip in the air. Throw 
that rug over me, there’s a good chap.” 

A nip in the air! With the thermometer 
hovering about a hundred and fifteen in 
the shade! But Tinker threw the rug over 
his companion and gave him a dose of the 
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precious quinine that they had eked out so 
cautiously. 

“Try a little snooze, boss,’ he said. 
“ Nothing like it.” 

And then Tinker crouched in a chair, sud- 
denly shivering like a horse in the presence 
of a snake. Even the chair shook. He 
gripped his hands tightly in the effort to 
check it. Kendal mustn’t know! 

The misty wraiths crept out of the for- 
est, gliding eerily until they merged with 
the carpet of gossamer under which the 
swollen river rumbled and grumbled. 

“If we had our time over again,” Ken- 
dal muttered, “I suppose we’d both make 
the same gosh-awful mess of it once more.” 

“Mess of it?” Tinker queried. “ Best 
day’s work I ever did was to—” 

The chattering of his teeth prevented 
him from finishing the sentence. 

“Poor old Tinker!” Kendal muttered 
to himself. ‘ One in a million, that chap; 
but he’s a sick man, and—and he’ll die 
first if I don’t manage to—to pull myself 
together a bit and look after him. Mbwan- 
la’s the very devil, but I'll beat it—for 
awhile, anyway. Got to beat it, because 
of old Tinker! He doesn’t know any more 
about doctoring himself than a codfish. 
Pity about that quinine, but I’ll be on my 
hind legs to-morrow, somehow!” 

Between then and the next day no more 
rain fell. The wet season had ended, as it 
sometimes does on the equator, with a sud- 
den jerk. 

Kendal regarded the steaming world 
which was their prison with dull, burning 
eyes. The ague had passed from Tinker 
for the present; he was lying still and weak, 
with a twisted grin on his face now and 
then, when he spoke. He was of the kind 
who go to eternity with a song on their lips. 

He had been talking in a husky whisper 
about that little farm, as if it were a re- 
ality in the offing. He had mentioned 
Sarah’s name, gripping Kendal’s hand hard 
when he did so, as if he didn’t know all 
the time that a woman who had got as far 
as Peterson’s Café was a lost soul. Awhile 
ago Kendal could have cursed that baby- 
angel-faced light-of-love for her cunning, 
but now he could see that in the circum- 
stances it was better so, after all. She had 
given Tinker an illusion with which to meet 
death happily. 

Endless day followed endless day. The 
mighty torrent was gradually abating. In 
three weeks more the paddle boat was due. 
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Kendal watched the downward curve of 
Tinker’s strength and his own. He was 
still able to crawl about some of the time, 
but that wouldn’t last more than a day or 
two longer. Already Tinker was helpless; 
when neither of them could move about, 
the end was assured. Even the kitchen 
boy was apathetic—unwilling to precipitate 
matters, but, like the other natives, willing 
to wait. There were things in the store- 
house worth waiting for. 


IV 


THE gossamer carpet grew thinner, melt- 
ing into nothingness. To Kendal the pas- 
sage of time had become almost meaning- 
less. Once—he couldn’t remember exact- 
ly how many days ago—he had made 
seventeen chalk marks on the wall. In 
seventeen days the steamer was due. Three 
of those marks he had since crossed off, 
when his head was clear enough. Perhaps 
he had missed a day, or even two, but still 
there remained nearly two weeks, and the 
sands were running down. Not for all 
Africa could he have got up and walked 
across the floor. 

From where he lay he could see the long, 
straight stretch of burnished river, dwin- 
dling to a needle point in the distance. Six 
feet away Tinker lay, far too silent. He 
had been shouting incoherently. That was 
last night—or was it the night before? In 
his delirium he was calling out for his 
mother. She had died when he was ten 
years old. Well, perhaps Tinker was with 
her now, which was just as well. He’d had 
a rough trip this last week or so. 

Kendal’s eyes wandered along the river. 
Some day, sooner or later, the paddle 
steamer would come fussing up there, not 
for them—he and Tinker were minor de- 
tails from the company’s point of view— 
but for the ivory. Tainted ivory, because 
those oily Greeks hadn’t given two white 
men a fighting chance. 

Three times, since he first came to 
Mbwanla, he had watched for the old pad- 
dle boat, and had seen her appear around 
the far-off bend like an unbelievable vision, 
growing larger and clearer against the cur- 
rent. There was a blur down there now 
that might almost have been the boat. Any- 
how, that was how she always looked at 
first, only it was two weeks too early. She 
could get up now, but it saved coal to wait 
till the flood water had spent its energy; 
and there was nothing those Greeks did 
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better than to save any unnecessary ex- 
pense. 

He closed his eyes for a space. When 
he again opened them, the blur down the 
river had begun to play cruel tricks— 
stupid, misleading tricks that weren’t fair 
when a man had to use all his remaining 
wits to distinguish dreams from reality. 

The thing that looked like a boat was 
taking definite shape. It was so vivid that 
Kendal raised himself on his elbow for a 
moment. Then he sank back exhausted 
with the effort, and bewildered. 

“Tt’s just my darned temperature up 
again!” he groaned. “I’m seeing things, 
that’s all!” 

For, in that moment of tense concentra- 
tion, he had seen the silvery river clear and 
distinct, with nothing to break its long bur- 
nished surface all the way down to the far- 
off bend. 

There followed hours of merciful ob- 
livion, from which he emerged only at in- 
tervals. It seemed an eternity afterward 
when he became conscious of a curious 
grinding noise —a puzzling sound, unlike 
anything he ever remembered hearing at 
Mbwanla. 


When he opened his eyes, he was still 
more puzzled. He was lying in a steamer 
bunk, and looking down at him was a clean- 
shaven youth wearing a spotless white drill 


coat and a collar and tie. A collar and 


tie! 

“ Why—why, what’s it all about?” Ken- 
dal asked in a weak whisper. “ Where’s 
this, and who are you?” 

The youngster smiled. 

“Don’t get excited,” he said quietly. 
“ You'll both be all right in a few days. 
It’s been a pretty close thing, though.” 

“ How’s Tinker?” 

“ He’s fine—at least he will be, after 
awhile.” 

Apparently that satisfied Kendal for a 
few moments. 

“ But,” he asked presently, “ what the 
devil am I doing here? Do you know I’m 
in charge of the Central Africa Company’s 
station at Mbwanla?” 

Again the youngster smiled. 

“Yes, and I’m supposed to be there, too, 
Mr. Kendal; but the station has been 
closed down. My name is Broughton. I’m 
your new assistant, only—” 

“Only what?” 

“ Well, things have happened. You see, 
Sarah took matters in hand. This boat 
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has already been coming down the river 
from Mbwanla for three days.” 

Kendal half turned his head. 

“What on earth are you talking about? 
Who’s Sarah? That outfit belongs to a 
crowd of skinflints who would keep hell 
itself open if they could make it pay a fat 
dividend!” 

The young man stroked his chin reflec- 
tively. 

“TI don’t believe they would if Sarah 
said it had to be closed down,” he said. 

‘“* But who is this Sarah?” 

“For one thing, she’s nursed you and 
Tinker for a week, and brought you both 
back to life. That’s the main thing, I sup- 
pose. If I weren’t engaged to the nicest 
girl in the world, I might have fallen in 
love with Sarah myself. She’s a character 
—yes, a wonderful character. Got the dis- 
position of an angel, and looks it, but Lord, 
when she’s properly aroused, a jungle cat 
isn’t in it!” 

There was something oddly familiar 
about the ring of that. 

“Wait a minute! Now that I remem- 
ber, Tinker spoke about a girl called 
Sarah.” 

“Of course! Naturally! If I were 
Tinker, I should talk about Sarah myself; 
but, as I was telling you, when we got to 
Mbwanla—” 

“But what was she doing at Mbwanla?” 

“Went to fetch Tinker. Some money 
he’d made out of a speculation had been 
handed over to her, and then she got a 
hunch that something was wrong up at 
Mbwanla. Instinct, I suppose. She 
stormed and threatened those Greeks until 
they agreed to send the steamer up two 
weeks earlier than usual. Then, when we 
got to Mbwanla, the Portuguese skipper 
just wanted to dump us out with the stores, 
pick up the ivory, and come back. Oh, and 
there was something about eleven missing 
cases of sardines that the skipper was roar- 
ing about.” 

“T don’t seem to remember all this.” 

“You wouldn’t. You were nearly gone, 
both of you, when we got there. Sarah 
nursed you at the station for four days 
and nights. I don’t believe she slept a 
wink. She nearly went mad when she saw 
the state Tinker was in, and I expect that’s 
how it was she managed to scare the skip- 
per into waiting. She swore she’d have him 
taken up for no less than murder if he didn’t 
wait, and he’s been taking orders from her 
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ever since, between spells of getting drunk. 
This is his cabin. She turned him out for 
you and Tinker.” 

The corners of Kendal’s lips curled. 

“Tell me, where is Sarah now?” 

“ Just going to have breakfast. She’s 
slept for sixteen solid hours — first time 
she’s been to bed since the day when we 
landed at Mbwanla.” 

The cabin door was pushed open, and 
a girl of nineteen, who had looked down 
into the darkest depths of life but still held 
her courage, glanced swiftly at her two 
patients. For Kendal there was merely a 
look of semiprofessional satisfaction, but 
her eyes melted as she turned to Tinker. 
She leaned over him and touched his cheek 
with her lips. When she spoke, her words 
were only just audible to the others. 

“ Jerry—Jerry, dearest!” There was a 
break in her voice. “ Didn’t I say you’d 
be all right? I told that pig of a sailor 
you’d be man enough to knock his block 
off yet. I knew you couldn’t do the dirty 
on me at this stage by dying; and look at 
you this morning!” 

“T’m fine, Sarah—fine! 
a talk with the boss. He’s awake. 


Go an’ have 
Take 


my word for it, Sarah, he’s a winner, is 
the boss—the best ever!” 

As she came to his side, the man who 
had lived in “ the world without ’em ” for 


four years took her fingers in his. The 
little man was right—she was pretty; but 
that wasn’t all. It was only just the be- 
ginning. 

“ Tinker’s a—a lucky chap,” Kendal 
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said, sure only of that for a moment, but 
very, very sure of it. ‘“ TIl—I’ll punch 
his head if he isn’t good to you!” 

Then he raised her hand to his lips. 

“You mustn’t talk any more, both of 
you,” she said, drawing Broughton with 
her toward the cabin door. “I'll come 
back presently.” 

The engines groaned and rumbled as the 
old paddle boat plowed along the river. 
Kendal’s eyes roamed the cabin and came 
to rest at a blank wall. 

“Tinker, can you hear me?” he asked 
presently. 

“Yes, I’m here, boss.” 

“ After all we’ve said, and all we’ve been 
through, there’s one thing it’s—it’s up to 
me to tell you. I think it’s that blind 
faith of yours that’s done it, Tinker. I’m 
going back, son—back to America, to the 
woman I wrote poetry about once upon a 
time. By God, Tinker, what makes us hurt 
the thing we love? The memory of it can 
be hell afterward. Now I know I ought 
to go down on my knees to her. I’ve known 
all along there never was anybody like her, 
and never could be; only I hadn’t your 
blind faith—no, not that—it’s vision.” 

Tinker was too wise to answer. He lay 
there silent, a half smile on his sunken 
face. All along he had hoped that some- 
thing like this would happen to Kendal. 
The boss was too fine to be wasted on the 
world without ’em. 

The deep waters swished and gurgled 
along the sides of the cabin as the paddle 
boat steadily dropped downstream. 





DEFENSE 


I HAVE put on 


The garment of my pride; 
No one can see 
If wounds flow there inside! 


A shining robe, my pride— 
Without, all fair; 

No one can know 
If it is lined with hair! 


And for a mask, 
I wear a smile when I 
Go in the crowd 
Where one might pass me by! 


So all the questions 

Eyes and lips would ask, 
Shall find their answer 

In my robe and mask! 


Roselle Mercier Montgomery 
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EVERY PARENT WHO HAS A MARRIAGEABLE DAUGHTER 
SHOULD READ THIS PLEASANT STORY ABOUT MR. JOSEPH 
FINNERTY AND THE FAIR BUT FICKLE FELICIA 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


S big Ed Carroll, all dressed up, 
A opened the front gate and came up 
the walk toward the porch, Mr. 
Finnerty took his pipe from his mouth and 
stared. He was surprised. Mr. Carroll 
came jauntily and as if expected; he even 
whistled a “ Whee-hoo!” up at Felicia’s 
window, and Mr. Finnerty heard a faint 
answering ‘ Whee-hoo!” from  Felicia’s 
room. 

Mr. Finnerty leaned forward in his rock- 
ing chair, reached for shoes, and drew them 
on hastily. For two weeks he had been 
able to sit on the porch in shoeless com- 
fort. Then Felicia had come home after 
midnight and had flashed before his eyes a 
glittering diamond ring. 

“Pa, look!” she had exclaimed ecstati- 
cally. ‘ What do you think of little Fe- 
licia? Engaged and everything! Don’t 
that blind your eyes? I’m an engaged 
woman, pa! Congratulate me!” 

“ May ye be happy a thousand years!” 
said Mr. Finnerty. ‘“ May the saints bless 
you, Felicia dear! And who is it ye’ve 
chose—Tom Corrigan?” 

“That lemon!” cried Felicia scornfully. 
“T should say not!” 

“ Ah! ’Tis big Ed Carroll, then?” asked 
Mr. Finnerty. 

“Say, for crying out loud!” exclaimed 
Felicia. “That big elephant? Don’t 
make me laugh, pa! You ought to know 
who I'd pick. It’s Tim!” 

This was easy for the old gentleman. 

“Tim Murphy? And a fine—” 

“Pa! Me marry that ten-cent sheik? 
It’s Tim Callahan, of course!” 

“ And a grand lad, too,” agreed Mr. Fin- 
nerty. “ He’s so—” 

“Isn’t he, pa?” Felicia cried. “ He’s 
just the darlingest boy! Pa, is mother 


up? No, of course not. I’ll see her in the 
morning.” 

So for two weeks it had been Timmy 
Callahan every night, either sitting on the 
porch or taking Felicia out for a walk or 
to the movies. The matter being settled, 
Mr. Finnerty had made Mr. Callahan one 
of the family, and had not bothered to put 
on his shoes when Timmy called; and here 
came big Ed Carroll! 

“ Hullo, pop!” he greeted Mr. Finnerty, 
having a noisy way. “ Hot night, if you 
ask little Eddie! Don’t mind me—go right 
ahead not doing what you weren’t doing. 
Flee heard me—she’ll be down.” 

“It’s not so much the heat as the humi- 
ditty,” said Mr. Finnerty. 

“You tell ’em!” agreed Mr. Carroll en- 
thusiastically. 

He lighted a cigarette. He used bird’s- 
eye matches and made them burst into 
flame by nicking them with his thumb 
nail. 

Mr. Finnerty owned the house he lived 
in —a two-family house, divided through 
the middle. The porch was divided through 
the middle by a seven-foot wooden wall, 
giving privacy. Now and then Mr. Fin- 
nerty did odd jobs of work, but he had 
had luck. A truck had run over his foot, 
and a friendly jury had given him nice 
damages, and he had laid by a little in ad- 
dition to buying the house. With the rent 
money and all he got along very well, grow- 
ing a good garden in the back. 

Often and again, although he was a wee 
little man, Mr. Finnerty flared into sud- 
den anger over this or that, particularly 
when his foot hurt him; but he never flared 
into anger against Felicia. She was his 
sole child, and the child of his later years, 
and to him she was an unending wonder 
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and amazement. She was the most beau- 
tiful thing he had ever seen, and the clever- 
est and wisest. She had a grand job now 
in the coal office, and the lads flocked to 
her as the bees to the sweetest flower. 

She came running down the stairs now, 
radiant and silk-stockinged, pausing to call 
to her mother: 

“Ma, maybe I'll be late. 
under the mat.” 

Then she came out on the porch, letting 
the screen slam behind her. 

“ Hello, Ed! Howza boy?” she said 
gayly. ‘ Pa,” she went on, turning to her 
father, ‘‘ you want to do me a favor, don't 
you? Listen, pa—take this down to Tim 
Callahan’s house and give it to him, will 
you? It’s the ring, pa, and I don’t want 
to lose it in the mail. Take it down and 
give it to him, will you, pa? You don’t 
need to say anything. He knows!” 

Mr. Finnerty took the small square par- 
cel, no bigger than a match box. 

“ He’ll not be comin’ here?” asked Mr. 
Finnerty. 

“Tl say he won’t!” laughed Felicia. 
“ He’s done!” 

She went away with big Ed Carroll, and 
Mr. Finnerty laced his shoes. 

“* Maggie!” he called into the house. 
“T’m goin’ down to Callahan’s with the 
ring Felicia’s sendin’ back to him.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Finnerty called back. 

Evidently she knew all about it. So, 
evidently, did Tim Callahan. He was 
rather pale, as if he had not slept much. 
He looked dull and sad as he held out his 
hand for the package containing the ring. 

When Mr. Finnerty saw Tim Callahan, 
he put his hand on the young man’s arm. 

“Them gurls!” he said with sympathy. 
“Does any of them know what they 
wants?” 

“Tt’s all right,” said young Callahan, 
in a tone that meant it was not all right. 
“She does, I guess. I can take my medi- 
cine.” 

Mr. Finnerty scratched his chin, but 
there seemed to be nothing that he could 
do at present. 

“A hot night,” he said. ‘“ Not that it’s 
the heat so much as the humi-ditty. Well, 
I'll go along home and get me collar off.” 

Callahan watched him go. 

“ Pop!” he called suddenly, and hurried 
after him. “Wait! This has hit me pretty 
hard, pop. I’d ’a’ died for Felicia any day, 
if she said so.” 


Put the key 
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“And I no less,” said Mr. 
“‘ She’s a grand gurl, Callahan!” 

“The only one there is,” said Callahan. 
“Td let her walk on me and thank her for 
it. Pop, if you get a chance, will you say 
a good word for me? I don’t know will 
she ever give me another look, but say a 
good word for me, if you get a chance! 
Will you, pop?” 

Mr. Finnerty lighted his pipe and puffed 
it several times. 

“I don’t order her to do this or that,” 
he said finally. ‘ She’s young yet. Have 
ye a match? Thank ye! What I mean, 
Callahan, she’s young. I'll not put my 
foot down, Callahan. I lave her to pick 
and choose as her heart wishes.” 

“T know,” said Callahan; “but say a 
good word for me if you get a chance, won’t 
you? Say I’m all right, or something, 
won’t you?” 

‘““What for did she give ye the boot, 
then?” asked Mr. Callahan suspiciously. 
“If ye are so fine and all, why did she 
show ye the gate?” 

“ Well, now, listen, pop,” said Callahan, 
reddening. “It was this way. She called 
me a cheap skate, and I got hot and talked 
back. I was mad at the moment.” 

“ And were you a cheap skate?” asked 
Mr. Finnerty. ‘“ Were you? That’s the 
meat of it.” 

“ Listen, pop, and tell me would you 
have done different. I bought her this 
ring, see? I let her pick it out at Jen- 
sen’s—two hundred dollars, twenty-five 
down and ten a week. Is that a cheap 
skate? ‘Pick any one you want,’ I said 
to her, ‘for nothing is too good for you.’ 
And Jim Daugherty got his girl one that 
was only a hundred. Two hundred dol- 
lars—is that a cheap skate?” 

“Well, now,” said Mr. Finnerty ju- 
dicially, “ ’tis not what I would so term. 
Have ye another match? Thank ia Pro- 
ceed, Callahan.” 

“And then, last week, Jim Dangherty 
gives his girl one of them cellyloid toilet 
sets, and she shows it to Felicia and brags 
about how lib’ral and all Daugherty is. 
‘Does Tim give you no presents, you poor 
thing?’ she says, or something like that. 
Figure it out yourself, pop. He saves a 
hundred on the ring, and why shouldn’t he 
give her a box of candy now and then, and 
a toilet set once in awhile, and things? 
Him only paying five dollars a week on 
the ring! Am I a cheap skate? Where’d 
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I get five dollars a week? 
for the ring, ain’t I?” 

“The diplo-macy is to give them what 
they want, till you’re married to them,” 
said Mr. Finnerty. 

“Well, say a word for me if you get a 
chance, pop,” begged Mr. Callahan. “ Just 
something like ‘Why don’t that fine boy 
Callahan come around any more?’ or ‘ Do 
you ever see Callahan, Felicia? I like that 
boy.’ You know, pop— just give me a 
boost now and again.” 

“ J’! see what can be done about it, Cal- 
lahan,” said Mr. Finnerty. 

Apparently, however, nothing much 
could be done, for when Felicia came in that 
night, after a long session at the gate with 
big Ed Carroll, she was singing merrily 
under her breath. 

“ Pa,” she said, kissing him on the top 
of the head as he sat on the porch, “ I’m 
the happiest thing! Guess what! I’m go- 
ing to marry Eddie!” 

“Has he bought you the ring yet?” 
asked Mr. Finnerty. 

“Why, he only asked me this minute,” 
said Felicia. ‘ We’re going to buy the ring 
to-morrow.” 

“Go light on the ring, darlin’,” urged 
Mr. Finnerty. ‘“ Who wants to lug around 
a ton of ice these days, worryin’ night an’ 
day will it be stole or what? A hundred 
dollars buys a fine ring, I’m told.” 

“ That’s up to Ed, pa,” said Felicia mer- 
rily. “Has ma gone to bed? All right— 
I can tell her in the morning.” 


II 


Mr. FINNERTY had little chance to say 
any good word for Tim Callahan, for no 
suitable occasion seemed to occur. Felicia 
appeared to be entirely joyous in her en- 
gagement to big Ed Carroll. He was big 
in manner as well as big in size, and al- 
most immediately Felicia began showing 
with delight the presents he gave his prom- 
ised bride. One day it was a box of candy, 
and another day it was a celluloid toilet 
set; and then a box of candy again, fol- 
lowed by his photograph in a frame. To 
Mr. Finnerty big Ed offered endless cigars, 
which Mr. Finnerty begged to decline. 

“T like me pipe, Ed—thank ye kindly,” 
he would say. 

Felicia’s fiancé quickly became a com- 
fortable visitor to the porch. He had an 
easy-going spirit, and would even take off 
his coat. Mr. Finnerty soon felt sufficient- 
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ly at home with him to sit without his own 
coat, and also without his vest, collar, tie, 
and shoes. 

“It eases me bum foot, like,” he ex- 
plained to big Ed. 

“Sure!” said Ed heartily. “ Why not?” 

So it was a surprise to Mr. Finnerty 
when, after big Ed had taken Felicia to a 
dance one night, she came down to break- 
fast the next morning with a huge bundle. 

“Oh, pa,” she said, “ you want to do 
a favor for me, don’t you? Take this junk 
around to Ed Carroll’s for me, will you? 
The big lobster!” 

Mr. Finnerty looked at the bundle, 
which was all that a chair could hold. 

“The ingagement is broken,” explained 
Mrs. Finnerty. “ Them’s his presents she’s 
sendin’ back to him.” 

“Yes, the big cow!” exclaimed Felicia 
with spirit. ‘“ I’ve had all the Ed Carroll 
I can stand—always pawing me with his 
big hams of hands! What does he think 
a girl is, anyway—a piece of ough? You 
ought to see the back of my rose silk 
dress—like a coal horse had walked on it 
for a week! My sakes, pa, do you know 


what it’s cost me for cleaner’s bills since 
I’ve been going with that big petter?” 


“Timmy Callahan is a fine young lad,” 
said Mr, Finnerty. 

“Oh, him!” cried Felicia. ‘ That dead 
one! Say, I guess I won’t have to run 
after any Tim Callahan!” 

Nor did she have to. Mr. Finnerty, 
using both arms, limped his way to big Ed 
Carroll’s with the bundle of returned pres- 
ents. He felt far worse over the split than 
Felicia did, for he liked Ed well. 

Big Ed met him with a frown. 

“ Felicia is sendin’ back these things ye 
give her, Ed,” Mr. Finnerty told him. “I 
brung them because she was askin’ me to, 
but ’tis a job I’m not fond of. I was think- 
in’ ye would be a fine son to me.” 

“To the devil with the junk!” exclaimed 
big Ed, after he had looked in the bundle, 
found the ring, and put it in his pocket. 
“ What do I want with it? She could have 
kept it, for all of me. I gave it to her, 
didn’t I?” 

“These young gurls is hard to please, 
one way and another,” observed Mr. Fin- 
nerty comfortingly. ‘ They’ve notions.” 

“ Yeh—crazy ones,” said big Ed. “ But 
listen, pop—I ain’t giving her up, by no 
means. She got sore at me, but I’ll come 
back. Say, pop—” 
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“ T’m listenin’ to ye,” said Mr. Finnerty. 
“ Proceed, Eddie.” 

“Tf you get a chance, say a good word 
for me, pop,” begged Mr. Carroll. “ You’ve 
got a pull with her, ain’t you?” 

“ That,” said Mr. Finnerty, “is as may 
be, Eddie. The guris these days do most 
of their own pullin’, accordin’ to the ob- 
servations I have seen. I don’t say, mind 
ye,” he added, tapping the ash in his pipe 
with his forefinger, “ that if I set me foot 
down she’d not succumb. I am her father; 
but in matters of the heart, Eddie, I lave 
her go her own way.” 

“Yeh, but it won’t hurt you none to 
say a good word for me, will it?” insisted 
big Ed. ‘Come on now, be a sport, pop! 
I’d do the same for you.” 

“ T’ll do what can be done, Eddie,” Mr. 
Finnerty promised him, 


Felicia seemed to have been right—she 
- did not have to run after either of her dis- 
carded fiancés. That very evening, as Mr. 
Finnerty sat on his porch in shoeless ease, 
the blithe Mr. Jimmy Dugan opened the 
gate and came up the path. Mr. Finnerty, 
with a groan, reached for his shoes, 

“ Felicia home?” asked Mr. 
cheerfully. 

“T’ll be down in a minute, pa!” Felicia 
herself called from above. 

She came down as merrily as if no 
broken hearts burdened her soul—and 
probably none did. She greeted Mr. Du- 
gan with enthusiastic welcome. He was 
the sort of boy to be so greeted. He was 
known by the fair sex of his crowd as the 
“ angelic sheik,” for he had the mouth of 
a cherub and merry laughing eyes, and 
wore his straw hat jauntily on one side of 
his head. He had perhaps been the first 
sheik in Westcote to call anything the 
“ cat’s eyebrows,” and that was away back 
in pioneer days—more than a year ago, 
anyway. 

“Don’t bother to put the cows to roost, 
pop; we’ll do that when we drift in,” he 
said as he bore Felicia away, thus combin- 
ing a jest on the fact that cows are not 
chickens and a hint that he and Felicia 
might be late returning. 

Mr. Finnerty puffed his pipe and 
watched them go. 

“T'll put nawthin’ to roost,” he said to 
himself. “I'll tek off me shoes. You're 
a gay lad,” he added, “ but will ye be as 
gay when I fetch ye back the gifts Felicia 
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will be sendin’ back to ye? Maybe ye’ll 
be puttin’ yer own cows to roost then, Du- 
gan, me lad!” 

He puffed his pipe awhile longer. 
feet felt fine out of their shoes. 

“ Callahan—Carroll—and Dugan,” he 
mused. ‘“ Oh, well, gurls will be gurls!” 

And when Felicia announced, two nights 
later, that it was her intention ere long to 
become Mrs. James Dugan, she having ac- 
cepted Jimmy as her husband-to-be, Mr. 
Finnerty asked a queer question: 

“Where, now, does he live at, Felicia 
darlin’?” 

“ Heather Hill,” his daughter told him. 

Mr. Finnerty shook his head. 

“°Tis far!” he remarked, none too hap- 
pily. 

Felicia shrugged her shoulders. 

“T should worry!” she said carelessly. 
“T won’t be going to his house except once, 
maybe, to see his mother. He’ll be com- 
ing here, pa.” 

“It was not that I was thinkin’ of,” said 
Mr. Finnerty. 

Felicia was not much interested in what 
her father might be thinking. She was 
thinking of a pleasure in store for all, for 
young Mr. Dugan had told*her of a fine 
thing he was going to do—he was going to 
give her a jim-dandy radio set. 

“And it will be swell for you and ma, 
pa,” she said, “ all day when I ain’t home. 
You can sit and listen to music all day.” 

“ A lot of time I have to sit and listen— 
me with the work and all,” replied Mrs. 
Finnerty. 

“ Well, you don’t have to sit,” said Fe- 
licia. “You can listen while you work. 
Just turn it on and let it give you music— 
operas and everything. Only, of course, 
when I’m married, I’ll want it. It’s a swell 
set—mahogany!” 

“Ts it a heavy one?” asked Mr. Finnerty 
anxiously. 

“How should I know?” asked Felicia. 
“T never lifted it.” 


His 


So Jimmy Dugan brought the set one 
evening early—or part of it, for he had 


to go back for the storage battery. He 
worked hard all evening, getting out of the 
attic window and fastening wires there, 
climbing the tree over against Hartwick’s 
yard to fasten the other end of the wire 
there, running wires to water pipes in the 
cellar, and wires to the parlor, where the 
set was. By nine o’clock he turned the 
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knobs, and from the loud-speaker came a 
luscious tenor solo: 


“Take me back to where you got me, 
You don’t want me any more.” 


Mrs. Finnerty clasped her hands in si- 
lent ecstasy, but as Mr. Finnerty heard 
the sentiment he took his pipe from his 
mouth and looked out of the window to- 
ward the tree over against Hartwick’s yard. 


III 


THE break came when Felicia went with 
Jimmy to call on his mother one Sunday 
afternoon. She came home without Jim- 
my, went straight to her room, threw her- 
self on her bed, and wept violently. 

“The cat! The old cat!” she cried. 
“Oh! Oh!” 

By supper time she had conquered her 
woe, but she was still angry, though more 
coldly so. She came down to the meal 
with her head high and a small ring box in 
her hand. 

“Pa,” she said, “here’s the ring Jim 
gave me. I went to see that old cat of a 
mother of his, and I’m through! I can 
stand some things, but not that sort of 
I do think boys might pick out 


thing. 
mothers that have at least some respect 
for the girls they’re going to marry!” 

“Was she rude to you, Felicia?” asked 
Mrs. Finnerty. 


“Rude? The old cat!” Felicia cried. 
““< Wasn’t your father a hod carrier away 
back before he had the good luck to get 
his foot mashed—if mashed it was?’ She 
said that, father. ‘Did you get those 
beads at the five-and-ten?’ she asked me. 
‘I would like once to see how you look 
without stuff on your face,’ she said. I 
gave her some of it back, ma. ‘I hope I 
don’t look like some people I can see with- 
out leaving this room,’ I told her. ‘ Impu- 
dent hussy, out of my house!’ she yelled at 
me. I can’t stand that, ma! I won’t stay 
in anybody’s house when they order me out 
of it! I told Jimmy so. Pa—” 

“ Yes, darlin’?” said Mr. Finnerty. 

“ You take that radio down to-morrow 
morning, and take it back to Jimmy’s 
house.” 

“IT can borry the wheelbarry off the 
Hartwicks,” he said, but not eagerly. “I 
don’t know will Hartwick’s ladder reach 
far enough up the tree or not. Couldn’t 
I take it to where Dugan works, Felicia?” 

“Don’t be silly!” she answered. “ He 
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works in a hotel over in New York—don’t 
you know it? You’d look nice wheeling 
it ten miles to New York, wouldn’t you?” 

Mr. Finnerty coughed gently. 

“ Annyhow,” he said, as if the thought 
comforted him, “ there’ll be no necessity 
for talkin’ to the old lady. I can lave it 
on the porch, like as not.” 

“T don’t care what you do with it,” said 
Felicia. 


All the next day Mr. Finnerty worked 
hard disintegrating and reassembling the 
radio set. Three little Morphys from the 
other half of his house, and two little Hart- 
wicks from next door, and six or eight small 
assorted neighbors stood in the yard and 
watched him climb Hartwick’s ladder, hop- 
ing—vainly, by good luck—that he would 
fall. 

As he wound the wire into a coil, Mrs. 
Hartwick came to her back door and was 
neighborly. 

“ Takin’ down the radio, Mr. Finnerty?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“IT suppose you're going to get a better 
one,” the lady ventured. 

“That’s a good enough thought to 
think,” he replied, “if annywan wants to 
think it.” 

“Oh, ain’t you?” she persisted. ‘‘ Well, 
you needn’t be cross about it. We were all 
interested when you got your radio.” 

“ Mrs. Hartwick, ma’am,” said Mr. Fin- 
nerty coldly, “‘ meanin’ no offense, ma’am, 
I never got a raddy-o. I never had a rad- 
dy-o. I never owned a raddy-o.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know,” Mrs. Hartwick 
said, with unchanged good humor. “ It 
was on trial, then. Well, I don’t let them 
agents make me try anything I ain’t sure 
I want—not anything that has to be put 
up and taken down again.” 

“There was no agent got me to try 
annything, ma’am,” declared Mr. Finnerty. 

“Well, there!” said Mrs. Hartwick. 
“ Mr. Hartwick has said to me a hundred 
times, if he has said it once, ‘ Emma, there’s 
one thing I'll say for you, you don’t go 
buying things off of installment companies 
that I can’t pay for after you’ve got them;’ 
but I know how hard it is for some women 
to keep from doing it, Mr. Finnerty.” 

Mr. Finnerty laid the coil of wire on the 
grass. He took his pipe from his mouth, 
and when he spoke it was with exaggerated 
politeness. 
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“ Mrs. Hartwick, ma’am,” he said, “ if 
you want I should write it down for you 
on a piece of paper with ink, ma’am, I'll 
do so; but maybe ’twill satisfy the legal 
requirements should I give the complete 
details by word of mouth, ma’am. I have 
a darter Felicia, Mrs. Hartwick. It so be 
she was engaged to be married to Mr. 
James Dugan—” 

“T thought she was engaged to Eddie 
Carroll,” interrupted Mrs. Hartwick, whose 
neighborly interest was considerable. 

Mr. Finnerty looked at her once and 
frowned. He then turned his back on her, 
picked up the coil of wire, and went into 
the kitchen entry. Almost immediately he 
stopped, for he had forgotten that he had 
not unfastened the other end of the wire 
from the attic roof. He opened the entry 
door and threw the coil of wire out into 
the yard, where it immediately uncoiled 
and coiled again into a tangle of tossed 
and tumbled wire. 

The rest of the work of assembling the 
radio outfit he did with firm-set mouth and 
hard-set eyes. By five o’clock he had the 
set and its paraphernalia stowed in the bor- 
rowed wheelbarrow. He lifted the handles 
and trundled his burden toward Heather 
Hill. At a corner there he asked the way 
to the home of Mrs. Enders Dugan, mother 
of James Dugan, and the house was point- 
ed out to him. 

As he neared the house he saw, with re- 
gret, that a lady with red hair was sitting 
on the front porch, and that the property 
was inclosed by a neat and sound picket 
fence, the only opening in which was a gate’ 
immediately in front of the porch on which 
the lady with red hair sat. Mr. Finnerty 
let down the wheelbarrow, knocked the to- 
bacco from his pipe, and put the pipe in 
his hip pocket. He wished he had worn 
his coat. He wished he had worn his col- 
lar. He wished he had worn his Sunday 
suit, and not the overalls in which he had 
wrestled with the attic roof, the tree, and 
the radio set. He wheeled the wheelbarrow 
to the gate and wheeled it in. 

“ Well!” said Mrs. Dugan, rising from 
her chair. “Well, indeed! I thought that 
radio set was gone for good—having seen 
the girl,” she added. 

“Me darter Felicia,” said Mr. Finnerty 
haughtily, “‘ wants nawthin’ from them that 
wants nawthin’ from her, ma’am, and much 
obliged to ye!” 

“And I’m sure we want nothin’ from 
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her,” said Mrs. Dugan. ‘“ No, indeed—the 
less the better. I’ve had quite enough!” 

“That is as may be,” said Mr. Finnerty, 
reddening to the roots of his hair; “ but it 
was her give Jim Dugan the gate, you'll 
please to raymimber. She had enough and 
her fill of the lot of ye. Where do I put 
the raddy-o?” 

“Put it on the back porch, my good 
man,” said Mrs. Dugan. If there was any- 
thing Mr. Finnerty disliked, it was to be 
called “‘ my good man ” in just that patron- 
izing tone. ‘‘ No doubt,” she added, “ my 
Jimmy will be dumping it in the alley, now 
that you’ve fetched it back. We have one 
in the house of the newest style.” 

Mr. Finnerty looked up and saw that in 
truth a radio wire ran from the roof to a 
post in the yard. He suddenly felt the 
burning of bile in his blood. Was this, 
then, a secondhand radio set, not good 
enough for the Dugan tribe? Was that 
what they had handed his Felicia? 

“ Thanks to you, ma’am,” he said. “‘ You 
can put your own raddy-o where you please 
to put it!” 

He turned one handle above the other 
and dumped the wheelbarrow’s contents 
upon the grass. He turned then and start- 
ed for the gate. 
anger. 


He was seething with 
He heard Mrs. Dugan laugh. 
“And is that all?” she called after him. 


“All?” inquired Mr. Finnerty. ‘“ Do 
ye want I should come kiss yer foot? What 
more do ye want, if I may be so bold as 
to ask such a fine lady?” 

“What I want and what I expect are 
far from the same thing,” said Mrs. Du- 
gan, in a rasping voice that could be heard 
all down the street. ‘“ That the ring would 
be sent back I did not expect, it being 
valuable!” 

Mr. Finnerty thrust his hands into the | 
pockets of his coat, but the pockets were 
not there. He had not worn the coat. In his 
annoyance over the task of gathering to- 
gether the radio he had forgotten the ring 
entirely. He felt sick. This Dugan woman 
had given him a good wallop that he did 
not know how to return. 

He pushed the wheelbarrow out of the 
yard and then turned to Mrs. Dugan. 

“The ring ye’ll get, ma’am,” he said, 
and he knew it was a poor reply at best. 


IV 


As Mr. Finnerty went homeward, he 
stopped again and again to wipe his fore- 
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head, and each time he did so his blood 
boiled at the indignity that woman had 
shown him. He trundled the wheelbarrow 
to the Hartwicks’ shed, went into his own 
home by the back door, and found Felicia 
there, in the kitchen with her mother. 

“ Felicia—” he began. 

She interrupted him at once. If she saw 
the glitter of anger in his eyes, she paid no 
attention to it. She gathered him in her 
fair arms and gave him a warm and happy 
kiss. 

“Pa!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Guess!” 

Mr. Finnerty disengaged himself gently 
and put his hat on the refrigerator. He 
nodded his head slowly. 

“Ye’re engaged to be married!” he said, 
but without enthusiasm. 

“Yes!” cried Felicia. ‘ And guess who! 
I telephoned him this morning about Jim- 
my, and he came right over to the coal 
office—and oh, pa, he was so lovely! Look 
at the ring!” 

Mr. Finnerty looked at the ring that 
sparkled on Felicia’s finger. 

“It’s a big wan,” he said. 

“ Don’t you recognize it?” Felicia asked. 
“We're going to be married in a year— 
less than a year—in June. I’m going to 


start right away to get ready. Look at the 
lovely napkins I bought to-day!” 


“ Real linen,” added Mrs. Finnerty. 
“You got a good bargain in them, Felicia. 
I like the pattern of them. Twill come 
out fine under the iron.” 

“ And, pa,” continued Felicia happily, 
“we fixed it up he wasn’t to waste any 
money on presents—” 

“ Praise be!” said Mr. Finnerty under 
his breath. 

“What did you say?” asked Felicia. 

“T said I don’t know who he is yet,” 
said Mr. Finnerty. 

“Why, Tim Callahan, of course!” Fe- 
licia laughed merrily. “I thought you’d 
remember the ring. Ain’t pa funny, ma? 
You remembered it the minute you saw it.” 

“Timmy is a fine lad,” observed Mr. 
Finnerty gravely. 

“ He’s just the finest that ever was!” 
declared Felicia. 

“And such a sensible lad,” said Mrs. 
Finnerty, ‘“ savin’ his money now against 
gettin’ married, for furniture and all.” 

““ Ves, because we talked that all over,” 
continued Felicia. ‘I’m going to blow in 
all I can for linen and stuff, because every 
girl ought to have a hope chest started as 
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soon as she can, to be ready. He’s not 
going to buy me any candy or things like 
that, pa; no presents—only one thing.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Finnerty. “Only cne 
thing, is it?” 

‘““Yes—I told him he could buy me the 
hope chest,” said Felicia. ‘“ And listen, 
pa—he went to New York to pick one out 
to-day. It ‘ll come to-morrow. Will 

ou—” 

“T told her you’d put it in the attic for 
her, Joe,” said Mrs. Finnerty. 

“I know his mother well,” replied Mr. 
Finnerty, in words that did not seem to 
cling to the subject closely. “She’s a 
gentle, sweet lady—not opprobrious.” 

‘““T don’t know what you mean,” re- 
turned Felicia, but Mr. Finnerty knew. 


Toward four o’clock the next afternoon 
a delivery truck from the city backed up 
at the Finnerty curb, and the driver and 
his assistant carried the hope chest over to 
the porch. They set it there, Mrs. Fin- 
nerty signed for it, and the truck drove 
away. The chest was incased in heavy pa- 
per and tied with yards of stout twine. 
Mrs. Finnerty went to the back of the 
house and called to Mr. Finnerty in his 
garden. 

‘“‘ Joe!” she shouted. “ Felicia’s hope 
chest has came. Would you be takin’ it 
up to the attic for her now?” 

‘““Immejitly,” said Mr. Finnerty. 

He threw down his hoe and went into 
the house and through to the porch. When 
he saw the hope chest, he stopped short 
and put his hand to his head. Through a 
tear in the paper he could see that it was 
a cedar chest, and that the corners were 
bound with brass; but it was its size that 
impressed Mr. Finnerty. It was five feet 
long, fully three feet high, and almost four 
feet wide. It was evident that Mr. Calla- 
han expected Felicia to indulge in a great 
deal of hope. 

Mr. Finnerty untied the stout twine and 
peeled off the paper. He propped open the 
screen door, dragged the big cedar chest 
around, and upended it so that it would 
pass through the door. It weighed, he 
thought, a ton. He got to the indoor side 
and lowered it, and it came down with a 
thud. 

“What are ye doin’, Joe?” called Mrs. 
Finnerty from the kitchen. 

“T’m takin’ Felicia’s hope chest up to 
the attic,” replied Mr. Finnerty. 
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“ Don’t injoor it,” Mrs. Finnerty called 
back. 

Mr. Finnerty looked at his thumb, which 
had caught in the handle of the chest, and 
then he looked at the kitchen door; but 
he said nothing, although an appropriate 
remark came to his mind. 

Twice on the way up the first flight, the 
hope chest almost got Mr. Finnerty. If it 
had weighed an ounce more, or his pushing 
power had been an ounce less, it would 
probably have rolled over him; but he got 
it up that flight and pulled it through the 
narrow upper hall to the attic stairs. 

“ Ye ellyphant!” he exclaimed, glaring at 
the chest. “Ye hippypotamus! Why 
didn’t the young idjit sind a freight car 
an’ be done with it? But up ye go! No 
chist can down a Finnerty!” 

The attic stairway was narrower than 
the lower stairway, and the treads of the 
stairs were narrower. They projected an 
inch or so beyond the risers, and there was 
but little room on the steps for the hope 
chest to rest on; but Mr. Finnerty was a 
valiant little man. At times, on the way 


up, he stood panting, with his shoulder 
pushing at one end of the hope chest to 
keep it from sliding down. 


At other times 
he held one end of the chest high above his 
head, with his arms extended, while the 
other end rested on the narrow tread of a 
step. Then he would scramble and push 
and up-end the monster, and struggle to 
get his grip on it before it came down on 
him. 

Once Mrs. Finnerty came to the foot of 
the lower stairs. 

“ Joe!” she called up. ‘“ Swear less— 
the neighbors will be hearin’ ye!”’ 

What Mr. Finnerty replied cannot be 
set down here, but Mrs. Finnerty went 
back to the kitchen and closed the door. 

With his arms around the hope chest, 
Mr. Finnerty stood on the fifth step of the 
attic stairs and breathed hard. He had 
only twelve more steps to go, but his legs 
were trembling and he was as weak as a 
cat. He was in a bad position. The chest 
was caught against a small projection, and 
would not go up; Mr. Finnerty looked be- 
hind him, and did not dare let it come 
down. 

It was then that he thought that per- 
haps, if he opened the lid of the chest, he 
could get a better grip on it. He cautious- 
ly reached one hand over to the key and 
turned it in the lock. 
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It was just then that Felicia, with young 
Mr. Callahan behind her, burst eagerly into 
the house. 

“Ma!” she called. ‘“‘ Did the hope chest 
come? I’m crazy to see it! Did pa—” 

“Your father is above, takin’ it to the 
attic,” replied Mrs. Finnerty. “ Say noth- 
in’ rash to him Felicia. He’s a bit aggra- 
vated with the heft of it.” 

“ Come on, Tim!” Felicia cried. 

She rushed up the stairs, followed by 
young Mr. Callahan. At the top of the 
first flight she stopped short and put her 
hand over her mouth in a gesture of hor- 
ror, for there came from the attic stairway 
a loud cry and a tremendous thumpity- 
thump of a heavy object falling down un- 
carpeted stairs—and then silence. 

With Tim at her side, Felicia ran to the 
attic stairs. 

V 


THE hope chest lay at the foot of the 
stairs, scratched but not broken; but where 
was Mr. Finnerty? 

“Oh! Oh! Where’s pa?” cried Felicia. 

A hollow voice replied from the interior 
of the hope chest. 

“Dang blame the hippypotamus of an 
ellyphant!” moaned Mr. Finnerty. ‘“ Me 


- back is bruck!” He pounded on the interior 


of the chest and yelled: ‘“‘ Maggie! 
gie! Mag-gie!”’ 

“Now look what you’ve done!” Felicia 
cried, glaring at Tim Callahan. ‘“ You’ve 
killed my father! A box as big as a house! 
My land, don’t stand there like a goof! 
Can’t you hear he’s dying?” 

“Lemme out! Lemme out!” shouted 
Mr. Finnerty, hearing voices. 

‘““Qpen the box, you big dumb-bell!” 
Felicia shouted, stamping her foot. 

She pushed Mr. Callahan to one side, 
picked up the key, and unlocked the box 
herself. Mrs. Finnerty, who had arrived 
in answer to her husband’s call, opened the 
lid. 

“Joe! Joe! Are ye kilt?” she wailed. 

Mr. Finnerty scrambled to his feet, Mrs. 
Finnerty helping by dragging at one arm 
and Felicia helping by dragging at the 
other. 

“Easy now—easy Mr. Finnerty 
urged. “I dunno am I hurt or not yet. 
The saints done well by me, openin’ the 
dang thing an’ engulfin’ me into it, or I’d 
be crushed dead completely. My, my, it’s 
a whale of a box!” 


Mag- 


1»? 
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“A whale of a box—I should think so!” 
exclaimed Felicia, turning on Mr. Callahan 
with fresh anger. ‘“ Buying a thing like 
that! I did think you had some sense, Tim 
Callahan! Here—if I ever marry any 
man, it ‘ll be one with a little sense!” 

She jerked the diamond ring from her 
finger and thrust it into Mr. Callahan’s 
hand. 

“ Ah, please, Felicia!” he pleaded. 

“No please at all!” she snapped at him. 
“You go home! I’m through with you; 
and as for your big box of a hope chest, 
I'll send that after you just as soon as pa’s 
able to take it!” 

It was then that Mr. Finnerty uttered a 
low groan, put his hand to his back, and 
sank down upon the floor. 

“Me back!” he moaned. “ Me back!” 

He lay back and closed his eyes like one 
dead. They got him to bed in his own 
room, while he gasped and fell this way 
and that way. They covered him to the 
chin, and Mrs. Finnerty bathed his fore- 
head with vinegar. 

“ll go telephone for the doctor and 
Father Mullarky,” Mr. Callahan said. 

Tim, too, was very white of face. He 
was a frightened young man. 

‘“‘ Wait!” whispered Mr. Finnerty from 
the bed, drawing forth and raising his 
hand. ‘“ Wait! There’s one thing on me 
mind I would have off it should I not be 
here when ye return, Tim Callahan. I for- 
give ye the hope chest!” 

“Qh, father, father!” mourned Felicia. 

“ And if,” said Mr. Finnerty, still more 
feebly, ‘‘ this is the end of me, there’s one 
thing would let me die continted. Take 
his hand, Felicia!” 

His beautiful daughter took Tim Calla- 
han’s hand. 
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“Promise me, the both iv ye,” urged 
Mr. Finnerty, lifting his head ever so little, 
“that come what may ye will be married 
each to. the other as immejitly as may be. 
Do ye swear it, Felicia?” 

“Yes, father,” sobbed Felicia, clinging 
to Tim Callahan. 

“ And no goin’ back on yer word?” urged 
Mr. Finnerty. 

“No! No! 
sobbed. 

** And you, Callahan?” 

“Yes, Mr. Finnerty,” said Callahan sol- 
emnly; “but I ought to get the doctor 
and—” 

“Go, the both of ye!” commanded Mr, 
Finnerty, and they went. 

“My Joe boy!” wept Mrs. Finnerty. 
“ Ah, the sad day—” 

Mr. Finnerty pushed back the bedclothes 
and got out of bed. He paused to kiss his 
wife, and then went to his coat and hunt- 
ed out his pipe and tobacco. He filled the 
bowl of his pipe, got a match from the 
pocket of his pants, and lighted the to- 
bacco. 

“ Praise be!” he said, as he puffed at the 
pipe and put his legs into his pants. 
“‘ That’s one token of love I’ll not have to 
be takin’ back to the giver. Rub me here 
on the back a minute, Maggie darlin’, lest 
I may be a mite stiff.” 

As she rubbed, he chuckled. 

“°Tis the last straw brecks the camel’s 
back,” he remarked. “ Not,” he added 
after a moment, “ that me back is bruck.” 

Mrs. Finnerty rubbed vigorously for a 
minute. 

“Or,” said Mr. Finnerty, “ that a straw 
is what I would be after callin’ annything 
of the heftiness of that cedarwood hippy- 
potamus!” 


I promise, father!” she 





I HAVE NEVER TRAVELED 


I HAVE never traveled, 
Yet this canopy 
Seems the sky that stretches 


Over Italy. 


I am not a sailor, 
Yet I think that I 
Would not seem provincial 
Living in Shanghai. 


Were I not a weakling, 
On this very day 

I would pick a steamer 
And be a stowaway. 


Sara Owen 











One With 


the Beasts 


AN EXTRAORDINARY TURN OF LUCK GIVES A GREAT HUNTER AN 
OPPORTUNITY TO REALIZE HOW IT FEELS TO BE HUNTED 


By Don Cameron Shafer 


HE soft, wet earth of the wide game 

trail had been churned to slippery, 

sticky brown mud by the three-toed 
feet of many tapirs; and in this mud, new- 
ly made and eloquent of danger, was 
stamped in sharp-cut intaglio the unmis- 
takable imprint of a naked human foot— 
a wide, splay-toed, savage foot, very like 
an ape’s. The wild man’s spoor was so 
new, so freshly made, that little beads of 
roily water were trickling down the smooth 
edges of the cast. 

In Anson Cunningham’s right hand was 
a small pistol, hardly more than a toy 
gun —a long-barreled twenty-two caliber 
automatic, with which he was trying to 
stalk and kill a jacu, a bird of the turkey 
family, for his evening meal. At sight of 
the wild man’s track in the yielding mud 
before him there came a sudden tightening 
of his strong body, a knotting of muscles 
alert to threatening danger. 

Without his heavy rifle in his hands, the 
age-old sense of civilized superiority oozed 
from him like the very sweat of his damp 
body. There came a feeling that savage 
brown eyes were watching stealthily and 
murderously from the green barrier of the 
jungle, that out there in the tangled foli- 
age, unseen and unheard, but still there, 
black-tipped arrows were held by eager 
brown fingers on taut bow strings—deadly 
little wooden darts, cotton-wadded into the 
polished bores of long blowguns, waiting 
but a puff of air to slay him. 

With a modern high-power repeating 
rifle in his trained hands, this white man 
was king of all the beasts, lord of the jun- 
gle, master of men. Without it, in the 
great tropical basin of the Amazon, he was 
a helpless, defenseless creature, one with 
the beasts. 

Wild men were about, but how many, 


or just where, he did not know. However, 
it was only a little way back to camp and 
the security of comradeship. The little 
gun, barely large enough to kill a hare at 
thirty paces, glittered bravely, and, like a 
small dog, had a loud and threatening bark 
out of all proportion to its size. He fired 
the pistol, for moral effect only—a pitiful 
little crack compared with the masterful 
detonation of his big rifles—just to let any 
watching savage know that he was armed. 
Then he hurried back down the muddy 
game trail. 

As Cunningham strode along, he sensed 
a stirring of some old primitive instinct, 
long dormant deep within, that he who only 
a few minutes before had been the mighty 
hunter was now the hunted. 


II 


WHEN Cunningham stepped out of the 
enveloping tropical forest to the rocky 
shore of the river—the rushing stream had 
begun to fall with the end of the rainy sea- 
son—he gave a little gasp of surprise and 
stood there, weak and faint, unable to be- 
lieve his eyes. The comfortable hunting 
camp that he had left on the naked rocks 
only an hour before had vanished as by 
some savage witch doctor’s conjuration. 
Men and tents, goods and gear, canoes and 
all were gone! 

There was no Perez to greet him with 
glad shouting, laughter, and jokes in mel- 
low Portuguese. There was no Et-i-tah, the 
Inca headman, standing proudly by his 
master’s tent directing the affairs of the 
tambo. There was only the coffee-colored 
river roaring and foaming over the rocks 
above, its oily, scum-ridden water swinging 
aimlessly in a tumult of cross currents in 
the wide, rock-rimmed pool below. All up 
and down the stream Cunningham’ looked 
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anxiously, apprehensively, searching the 
dense jungle walls about him for an expla- 
nation. All were empty and devoid of hu- 
man life. 

He had been gone but an hour, and yet, 
when he looked closely, he saw that the 
camp had been surprised and sacked. The 
wild Javari savages had picked up every- 
thing, as if the forager ants had passed 
that way—empty boxes and cans, bits of 
paper and string, little things of the great- 
est value to men who are not even in the 
stone age. Probably only the fact that 
they did not know that a white man had 
been left behind saved Cunningham from 
a poisoned arrow. 

“‘ Gone—all gone!” he said in a hoarse 
whisper. “I’m certainly in a bad fix 
now!” 

He wiped watery beads from his face. 
For a minute or so his brain seemed numb. 

The first idea to assert itself was the 
primitive instinct of  self-preservation. 
Standing there conspicuously alone and 
unarmed on a naked rock was inviting 
death. Like a hunted beast threatened by 
invisible enemies, he hurriedly retreated to 
the security of the jungle cover, with all 
his protective senses alert. Behind a 
screen of vines, with his back to a tree, he 
sat down, the little pistol in his hand, to 
face the situation bravely. 

“ Perez and Et-i-tah are dead,” he de- 
termined. ‘They would never go away 
without me, without even a warning shout. 
The Indian paddlers may have been killed, 
or may have taken a chance to get away in 
the canoes. 


Anson Cunningham’s hunting expedi- 
tions had carried him into the steaming 
wilds of almost every land under the equa- 
tor, and he was at home in any tropical wil- 


derness. He had met wild men and can- 
nibals before, but always with a rifle in 
his fist. Accidents and misfortunes, many 
and varied, had come to him in his travels, 
as they come to others, but never such a 
sudden and complete reversal of condi- 
tions as now. 

Only a few minutes before he had been 
the all-powerful, dominating white man, 
commanding a well-equipped hunting ex- 
pedition in the Amazon wilderness. Now 
he was alone, practically unarmed, hiding 
in the jungle, far up the Purus River in the 
unknown wilderness of western Brazil. 

His canoes were gone, and in a forest 
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of hardwood trees where every stick sinks 
like a stone it was impossible to build a 
raft. He had no weapon powerful enough 
to kill tapirs for their hides, so that he 
could make a skin boat, like the Eskimo. 
In waters infested with man-eating piranha 
fish and alligators, even swimming was out 
of the question. Nor could he fell a tree 
with fire and scrape out a dugout canoe, 
in the Indian fashion, as the task would 
require months of hard labor, and his pres- 
ence would be betrayed by the smoke. 

Behind him lay the dense tropical jungle, 
growing ever thicker and more impassable 
along the marshy watercourses. Far, far 
below were the last outposts of Amazonian 
civilization—rude camps of rubber hunters, 
hundreds and hundreds of miles down- 
stream. To reach them he would have to 
pass a vast wilderness inhabited by savages 
living in great communal houses, in simple 
tree huts, in no houses at all. 

Ahead was still the great unknown for- 
est, but a forest that must become more 
open and passable in the higher lands, for 
it would be broken by grassy plains or open 
woods where a man could travel. This 
was, therefore, the shortest and easiest way 
out for a man afoot—the very route that 
he had planned for his hunting caravan— 
straight up the river to its source in the 
eastern foothills of the Andes, near the bor- 
der of Peru, then over the mountain passes 
to the Ucayali branch of the Amazon, flow- 
ing northward, to the frontiers of Peruvian 
civilization. 

“There is nothing else to do but to go 
on—alone,” he decided. ‘‘ Now I shall be 
the hunted, instead of the hunter. I must 
face superior weapons—fang and claw!” 


III 


WHEREVER men gather to talk of big 
game, the name of Anson Cunningham is 
pretty sure to be mentioned. 

A man in his middle forties, heavy, 
black bearded, he has hunted wherever 
there is hunting. His safaris have pene- 
trated into the very heart of the dark con- 
tinent. He has slain the most dangerous 
game in the world. He has faced the on- 
rush of African tuskers with a sixteen- 
gauge double rifle loaded with shoulder 
smashing cordite. He has brought down 
charging buffalo and rhino with the fast- 
shooting, heavy-hitting four-hundred-and- 
five repeating rifle. He has killed many 
of the largest and finest lions, and has hunt- 
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ed “stripes” on the Malay Peninsula. 
Once he spent an entire winter with the 
Eskimo hunters in Ellesmere Land for the 
arctic hunting, adding white bear, walrus, 
and musk ox heads to his wonderful collec- 
tion of trophies. 

It was to complete the largest private 
group of big game heads in the country 
that he journeyed up the Amazon to hunt 
the little cousin of the rhino, the banded 
tapir, and the tiger’s lesser brother, the 
spotted jaguar. More than anything else 
he coveted the heavy-jowled head of a big 
black jaguar and the darkly patterned skin 
of a giant anaconda of more than twenty- 
five feet. Both are rare, and few hunters 
ever secure them. 

“ Friend Cunningham is going up the 
Amazon to complete his collection of 
scalps,” joked Professor Collingsbee, the fa- 
mous anthropologist, at a farewell dinner 
held just before Cunningham sailed. “ Let 
me warn him that there are other hunters 
in the Amazon country—men just as proud 
of their hunting trophies, and more than 
anxious to add thereto the head of a white 
man!” 

Cunningham had laughed with the rest, 


but he did not laugh now as he recalled the 
jesting words and realized how prophetical- 


ly his friend had spoken. His head, dried 
and mummified, shrunken to the size of 
an orange, hanging on the trophy pole of 
a cacique’s hut! 

“ They'll have to catch me first!” he ex- 
claimed grimly. “If I can’t outwit these 
poor savages, then our boasted knowledge 
is vastly overrated!” 

About the little iron tables pushing out 
into the cool street shadows before every 
café in Para and Manaos, at the posadas 
of small river towns, even in the scattered 
rubber camps at the edge of the jungle, 
men had warned Cunningham of the worst 
peril of the Amazonian wilds. 

“ Watch the Indians,” they had told him. 
“Those wild men of the forest are as so 
many devils. Never take your hand from 
your rifle while you are in the wilderness!” 

But always and ever Cunningham had 
found that the dangers of the unknown, 
the hardships of the wilderness, the way of 
wild beasts and wilder men, are magnified 
in the minds of those who fear a personal 
investigation and listen too readily to fron- 
tier gossip. He was well and strong. He 
had matches in a waterproof case, a pocket 
medicine kit, a belt knife, a compass, and 
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his small gun with a fair supply of am- 
munition. He had no fear of actual star- 
vation. 

“And if there is any one thing I do 
know,” thought he, “it is the way of the 
hunted. I'll get through, if any man can!” 

His greatest danger, as well he knew, 
was from the savages. As soon as they 
discovered the imprint of his booted feet 
in a game trail, tney would be hunting him. 
Their long bows and poisoned arrows were 
far superior to his little gun. 

He must also be on the alert for poison- 
ous snakes whose bite is death. He must 
guard against big prowling cats nearly as 
large and just as ferocious as tigers. There 
were wild pigs to tear his flesh, tapirs that 
charge blindly, reptilian monsters big 
enough to eat him, alligators in the rivers 
and lagoons, great snake monsters about 
every watercourse. 

“Tl lay low here until after dark,” he 
decided. “By to-morrow I shall know 
what to do.” 


Orion blazed overhead, the Southern 
Cross was tilted high before him, and under 
the soft moon the broad river with its 
banked shore lines was very beautiful. 

When darkness blinded the eyes of his 
enemies, Cunningham came out on the 
rocks near the river edge and sat down to 
consider plans for the immediate future. 
Though he had no map, he knew within a 
few kilometers where he was, and which 
direction he must take to get back to civili- 
zation. On cloudy days, and where the 
jungle was so thick as to obscure the sun, 
he had his compass. If this failed, he had 
only to follow the river. 

It promised to be a long and hard jour- 
ney, if he lived to accomplish it, but he 
was physically fit and equal to it. All 
about him was teeming life—small game, 
fruits, nuts, and edible reptiles, such as 
big frogs and strange iguana lizards. He 
had sufficient ammunition for the little 
pistol to kill all the game necessary, if he 
was careful. His clothing was new and 
stout. He even had money to pay his way 
once he arrived among the Peruvians. 

‘“‘ All I’ve got to do,” he smiled, “is to 
keep my head!” 

The white man, possessing the earth be- 
cause he holds the power of death over all 
living creatures, becomes the weakest and 
most defenseless of all once his masterful 
weapons are stripped from him. He has 
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neither fangs nor claws, and his strength 
is puny. He has no fleetness of foot, no 
extraordinary climbing ability. He is thin- 
skinned, soft-muscled, easily hurt, and 
quickly killed. 

“ One thing we have,”’ summarized Cun- 
ningham, “and that is brains. It remains 
to be seen whether they are equal to this 
occasion or not!” 

He slept a little, with his head bowed 
over on folded arms atop his knees. At 
the first flush of dawn he awoke to begin 
his great adventure. 


IV 


WITH the first saffron light in the east, 
‘Anson Cunningham started out, nervously 
alert. Along the river edge life wakened 
with the day. There arose a din of howl- 
ing, screaming, yelping, and chattering 
from various monkey families, from heavy- 
billed toucans, from white and blue and 
red macaws, from flocks of parrots and par- 
rakeets. Water birds were awing, and two 
brown otters were swimming in the pool 
below the rapids. 

Fortunately for Cunningham, the larger 
animals—the marsh deer, the thick-skinned 
tapirs, and the capybaras—had made nu- 
merous paths through the jungle along the 
river bank which a man could follow. 
Elsewhere the rank vegetable growth was 
so dense, so thorny, so laced with vines, 


that he could not force his way through; so. 


he cautiously progressed along one of these 
game trails, crouching when necessary, 
even on all fours now and then. 

Thus he worked his way back from the 
river, knowing that the forest would be 
more open and passable under the big trees 
of the higher ground. Now and then he 
came to places where the green roof over- 
head was so dense that the sun was ob- 
scured, and there was little growth on the 
darkened forest floor. Then he walked as 
he pleased amid a weird drapery of hang- 
ing vines, a hunted man animal dwarfed 
to puny size by the forest giants about him. 

He moved among the trees like a timid 
deer, which knows that it is always hunted 
by the larger felines, by wolves, and by 
men armed with strange engines of death 
that kill at a distance. He believed that 
he was safe enough until some bronze- 
skinned hunter came upon his tracks in 
the mud. Every step of his booted feet 
in the damp game trails was distinct and 
indelible for all to read. The most igno- 
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rant savage would know that a white man 
was passing alone through the forest. 

There was no way in which he could 
disguise his trail and still make progress 
on his long journey. Where the ground 
was stony and hard, he did what he could. 
Where it was wet, he splashed along and 
took his chances. 

Like all hunted animals, he was always 
conscious of this telltale track, burdened 
with his scent. He was constantly alert 
for danger behind him. When he stopped, 
it was to face the rear, circling back a lit- 
tle, so that anything or any one following 
him would be discovered before the pur- 
suer knew of his presence. 

The lone white man advanced stealthily, 
peering down the narrow pathways, watch- 
ing the side trails, listening to every sus- 
picious noise in the jungle about him. A 
kilometer or two of this, and around a 
sharp turn in the trail he surprised a large 
jararaca, one of the biggest and most ag- 
gressive of poisonous snakes. It lay there 
in the trail, its mottled, sinuous length par- 
tially coiled, its flattened head raised angri- 
ly at being disturbed. 

No sooner was Cunningham in sight than 
the snake attacked. It charged straight at 
him, swiftly, its evil head reared to drive 
home the poison fangs. There was no 
cowardice in the way the man wheeled and 
ran. He was not afraid of snakes, but the 
poison-armed jararaca was as much his 
master then as he would have been its mas- 
ter with a shotgun in his hands. 

A sprint of a few yards, and Cunning- 
ham was hot and angry. Hastily he cut a 
stout club and rushed back to the fight. 
The snake promptly charged again, but he 
beat it down with the stick. 

After that he always carried a staff. 


As the first day passed with no other 
menacing danger, Cunningham abandoned 
much of his extreme caution, and began to 
depend more and more upon his eyes and 
ears to warn him of peril while he made 
what speed he could. 

‘““My greatest danger,” he concluded, 
“is from man, the most bloodthirsty of all 
animals, always hunting and killing—any- 
thing and everything, including his own 
kind.” 

With the little pistol, really very con- 
venient and accurate for food getting, he 
killed an agouti, a rodent the size of a hare. 
As soon as it was dark, he built up a fire 
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where it could not be seen from any dis- 
tance, and dined well on the meat. 

All night he dozed, wearing a head net 
and gloves to protect himself from insects 
and blood sucking vampire bats, and rous- 
ing now and then to keep his fire going. 

No sooner had he started out again at 
dawn than he ran into a herd of wild pigs, 
the large, savage white-lipped peccaries. 
They were before him in the forest, un- 
seen, but making their presence known by 
continuous moaning grunts, with now and 
then a noisy clashing of tusks, like casta- 
nets. 

Cunningham tried to circle around them, 
and almost succeeded before an old boar 
winded him and charged instantly, with 
the belligerent herd at his heels. The man 
swung quickly into a small vine-grown tree, 
and there he was forced to stay for more 
than an hour, cursing the insects and the 
pigs, but absolutely helpless; for not even 
the jaguar dares to hold the ground in the 
face of these combative beasts. 

It was not all easy going, regardless of 
the numerous game trails. Tributary 
streams had to be crossed, and water holes 
had to be carefully circled, for in nearly 
every one lurked immense alligators, ana- 
condas large enough to crush and swallow 
a man, and flesh eating piranha fish that 
would quickly strip a victim’s bones. 

In his hunting days Cunningham had 
often wondered whether the larger animals 
—lions, buffalo, and elephants—charge the 
hunter because they reason that the best 
defense is a swift attack, or because they 
find concealment and escape no longer pos- 
sible. It is a point much debated, but now 
he was to know! 

He was walking along close to the river 
when suddenly he found himself in a cu- 
de-sac. A deep channel or backwater from 
the river cut him off, with a sheer wall of 
limestone running out into deep water. He 
had no more than turned back when he 
heard the shrill call of Indians. 

He responded to it like a deer at the 
howl of a wolf, or as the fox starts when 
the hounds first bay its scent, for he knew 
that the Indians had found his boot marks 
in the mud. He ran hard to get out of the 
blind trail before they came up, but when 
he peered out from behind a rock he saw 
that the wild hunters had already closed 
in upon him. 

There were six of the savages, powerful 
fellows, short and thickset, naked and 
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bronze-hued, looking more like Malays 
than redskins, and armed with bows and 
arrows. So near were they that he could 
see that the bowmen had pulled the wooden 
protector cases from the points of the 
poisoned arrows, holding their long bows 
strung and ready for use. Evidently they 
did not suspect that their quarry was so 
near, or know that his escape was cut off 
in the rear. They came along swiftly, 
quietly, their best trailer a few feet in ad- 
vance, watching the ground. 

Cunningham clutched his little gun in 
his right hand. Its feeble crack and tiny 
bullets might frighten these head hunters 
for a few minutes, but it certainly would 
not stop them. In that moment the hunt- 
ed man felt no fear, no panic at the swift 
approach of death, no sense of inferiority 
with the odds of men and weapons so 
heavily against him, but only a mighty 
anger that he, a white man, must be killed 
like a dog by these degraded savages. Blind 
rage mounted swift within, and there came 
a grim determination to die, if die he must, 
fighting face to face and hand to hand. 

The useless gun dropped back into his 
coat pocket. His fists knotted and his mus- 
cles tense, the man crouched like a foot- 
ball player waiting for the signal. In that 
little moment of hesitancy, gathering him- 
self for the charge, he realized for the first 
time that while it takes a brave man, be- 
hind a powerful repeating rifle, to face a 
charging lion, it requires ten times as much 
courage for the lion to charge the hunters; 
but he did not hesitate, any more than a 
lion hesitates, scorning a coward’s death. 

When the savage pursuers were no more 
than ten paces away, the man charged like 
a wounded buffalo. He dashed from his 
cover and hurled himself upon them before 
they could raise a weapon, striking right 
and left, kicking with booted feet, bowling 
them over with the sheer momentum of his 
rushing body. Those who escaped his fists 
and feet literally dived out of sight into 
the jungle. 

The charging man did not stop to see 
what damage he had done. A single ar- 
row wound was death. He raced away 
down the trail at top speed. 

Then began anxious hours of trail hid- 
ing. Every animal trick he had ever seen 
the hunted use to confuse the hunters he 
now employed. He circled and doubled, 
sought out the rocky hillsides, and walked 
up small streams. Once he traveled for a 
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considerable distance swinging from vines 
and trees. 

When friendly night came, a wet, mud- 
dy, torn, scratched white man, hungry and 
tired, crawled high among the buttressed 
roots of a big tree to find a convenient 
niche in which to sleep in safety. 


V 


DENSE and hot and humid though this 
great jungle forest is, it swarms with life. 
Though it lacks equatorial Africa’s herds 
of big game, here are some of the largest 
felines; here are reptilian monsters sugges- 
tive of primitive ages; here are men, wild 
men, antedating the stone age, but recent- 
ly possessed of bows and arrows, and de- 
pending more upon subtle poisons than 
upon the killing power of their inferior 
weapons. 

Cunningham found signs of Indians 
nearly every day. Now it was a curious 
twig signal in a branching trail, now a 
slender bridge of vines across an arm of 
the river. Occasionally he came upon the 
rude thatched shelters of an abandoned 
fishing camp, or a tiny burned clearing 
where had been cultivated maize, wild 
beans, mandioc roots, or wild pineapples. 
A few times he heard Indian voices yelp- 
ing like the very monkeys, women and chil- 
dren chattering in their rudimentary lan- 
guage. Then he hid in the leafy tangle 
until darkness, and slowly picked his way 
out of danger. 

In order to save every possible cartridge, 
he lived as much as he could upon fruits 
and nuts. In some places he found an 
abundance of fruit of various kinds, but 
at other times there was none at all. Now 
and then he was able to gather a supply 
of Brazil nuts, and once he found some 
wild honey stored up by stingless, defence- 
less bees. 

Several times he shot a curassow or a 
jacu, turkeylike birds, and then he was well 
fed; but, as his exertions were tremendous, 
he was nearly always hungry. Once he 
killed a large iguana lizard with his staff— 
a reptile more than five feet long, which 
proved to be white-fleshed and sweet. 

His progress was slow but sure. Some 
days, when the walking was good, he made 
nearly twenty kilometers. At other times, 


in thick jungle, he worked hard to win 
five; but always, from day to day, he 
pushed on to the southwest—always a lit- 
tle nearer the Andean foothills. 
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Cunningham had come into the Amazon 
country with all the hunter’s desire to se- 
cure the most coveted of all hunting tro- 
phies, the head and skin of a black jaguar. 
The black jaguar is an unusual color phase 
of the spotted jaguar—a rare beast who 
guards his magnificent sable coat with great 
cunning. When Cunningham’s hunting 
expedition was broken up, he had not even 
seen one of these great black cats. 

Now he sat on a rocky promontory over- 
looking a tiny valley, well screened behind 
a flowery mass of yellow orchids, wherein 
a gaudy humming bird was feeding. He 
was resting and watching his back track, 
as hunted things do. 

Soon he saw something stirring at the 
forest edge — something very like a dark 
shadow stealing forth. He looked closer, 
and saw there before him the very game 
he had crossed the seas to find—a large 
black jaguar. In that moment he was 
_ the big game hunter wishing for his 
rifle. 

It was one of the most beautiful animals 
he had ever seen—as large as a small tiger, 
powerful of bone and frame, with short, 
thick legs, heavy padded feet, and a wide, 
thick head. Surely no other member of the 
cat family, unless it be the snowy leopard 
of the Himalayas, could approach this big 
black cat for sheer physical beauty. Its 
color was a glossy black, upon which the 
light rippled with every muscle movement, 
and yet he could discern the regular jaguar 
spots as still blacker markings upon the 
dusky pelt. 

Truly it was a beautiful, rare, and won- 
derful sight, but the thrill of it faded quick- 
ly when the man realized for the first time 
that the jaguar was stalking him. He was 
not the hunter, but the hunted! 

Realizing how helpless he was, Cunning- 
ham felt his hair bristling and his muscles 
twitching. He had swung into the usual 
circle before stopping, and it would take 
the big cat a few minutes to work out the 
puzzle. In those few minutes he had to 
think out and execute some method of es- 
cape. 

Neither water nor trees would do, for 
jaguars are at home in the water, and can 
climb trees as easily as a leopard. They 
are relentless hunters, often man eaters, 
and strong enough to pull down an ox. 

For a few hundred yards, while collect- 
ing his senses, Cunningham raced down a 
game trail. Then he doubled back and 
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leaped far out into the jungle, crawled to 
another game trail, and went on. 

He realized that behind him, as he ran, 
trailed the invisible scent of him—a scent 
track that he could not control or abandon, 
that betrayed his every footfall, ever elo- 
quent of his presence, however well he 
might hide away; and yet he must some- 
how break its course, must confuse or hide 
it from his enemies. 

Various animal tricks came to his mind. 
Like a fox before the hounds, he doubled 
for short distances, made false side trails, 
and swung through the air in the tangled 
vines as far as he could. So long as he 
kept far enough ahead of the big cat to 
remain unseen and unheard, the jaguar 
had to unravel all these puzzles, and was 
delayed by every trick. At last he was 
fortunate to find a rocky ledge, such as is 
a haven of refuge for wild sheep when 
hunted by cougars. 

Up the steep face of this cliff he hauled 
himself from ledge to ledge, just as the 
first men climbed away from the cave bear 
and the saber-toothed tiger. Finally he 
edged around a projecting rib of stone to 
a wide shelf where no cat could ever climb, 
so high that it was almost on a level with 
the tree tops before him. Here he sprawled 
out in temporary security, panting for 
breath, drenched with perspiration. 

“ A fox hunt is very thrilling,” he mut- 
tered, “‘ provided you are not the fox!” 

In a few minutes the black jaguar came 
boldly out to the rocky ledge, sniffed at 
the warm scent of its quarry against the 
barrier, and then stalked back into the 
green. 


Cunningham stretched out on his rocky 
ledge to rest and wait, for well he knew 
the indomitable patience of all the cat 
family. It was folly to think that the 
black jaguar had given him up. Beyond 
a doubt its bright yellow eyes were watch- 
ing him from somewhere down there in the 
forest. He realized that he was too con- 
spicuous against the all but naked face of 
the cliff, so he pulled a few weeds and twigs 
and roughly camouflaged his position. 

After awhile he dozed, stupid with fa- 
tigue, only to be awakened by the voices 
of savages. Peering cautiously out, he saw 
a small band of Indian hunters at the edge 
of the forest below him—naked wild men, 
their sweating, muscular brown bodies glis- 
tening in the sunlight. One of them was 
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imitating the call of spider monkeys, to 
lure them within reach of his rude weapons. 

As the savages were continually looking 
up into the tree tops, Cunningham was in 
the greatest danger. If they saw him, he 
was lost, for he could not climb higher, nor 
could he descend in haste; but fortunately 
their eyes were fixed upon a monkey troop 
high in the trees. A bronze hunter raised 
a long blowgun to his lips, and Cunning- 
ham distinctly saw the bit of white cotton 
on the speeding dart as it flew toward a 
monkey, but missed the moving mark. 

Another tried, and the tiny arrow stuck 
in the thigh of a big male. The wound 
itself did not amount to anything, but 
within a few yards the animal stopped and 
hung on a branch, as if dizzy. Then it 
came crashing down through the branches, 
to strike heavily upon the hard earth. 
Three more were killed with the blowguns 
before the monkeys fled in wild panic 
through the trees at incredible speed. 

The white man sprawling on the ledge, 
only partially hidden, dared not move a 
muscle or make a sound. He even squint- 
ed his eyes, so that the Indians might not 
catch their glitter. He realized that he was 
just as defenseless as a monkey. A single 
arrow would finish him. He wondered how 
many, many times defenseless animals had 
crouched thus when he went by with his 
deadly rifle. 

Luckily, the wild men did not suspect 
his presence. They collected their dead 
game, jabbering over the kill, and then re- 
turned the way they had come. 

Cunningham was hungry and _ thirsty, 
but he did not leave the security of his 
rocky ledge. He had been frightened 
enough for one day; so he spent the night 
there, high above the insect pests, sleeping 
soundly and in security. 

“T think I know,” smiled he, “ why the 
cliff dwellers built their houses where they 
did!” 

At dawn he climbed down, bathed in a 
small stream, drank of its cool water, and 
again faced the deep jungle. Within a mile 
he turned aside in the trail, sickened. 
About him were blood-spattered mud and 
torn leaves, a broken bow, a bark quiver 
of spilled arrows, the tracks of a huge 
jaguar! 

VI 


Day by day the hunted man grew bold- 
er and more confident. His protective 
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senses became more alert, his watchful 
eyes noted every moving shadow, every 
stirring leaf. His ears, now that he de- 
pended upon them for his life, seemed to 
acquire added keenness. 

“ Still I am seriously handicapped,” ad- 
mitted Cunningham. “ All the other hunt- 
ed creatures have a good nose to tell them 
when danger is in the air. Besides, they 
can run faster, fly through the air, and 
swing through the trees. Assuredly, with- 
out brains and weapons man would have 
been exterminated long ago!” 

He treasured his matches, limiting him- 
self to one fire a day. He ate one meal a 
day, and this at night, when the same fire 
would cook his food, drive away trouble- 
some insects, and protect him from jaguars 
and pumas. 

Once a touch of fever held him for a 
day or two, but he conquered it with qui- 
nine from his medicine kit, and soon was 
walking on again in good strength. He 
knew that his long journey would end only 
by painfully won kilometers, by steady and 
relentless progress, day after day, toward 
his destination. 

One afternoon he came to a stream too 
wide for the Indians to bridge. Its banks 
swarmed with the largest alligators he had 
ever seen—antediluvian monsters who ad- 
vanced boldly toward him, upright on 
strong legs, with armed jaws gaping. Twice 
he disturbed large snakes that slid away 
into the muddy water as he approached. 

In the face of these dangerous reptiles 
he cautiously worked his way upstream 
until he came upon a small village of 
Nhambiquaras, consisting of simple palm 
leaf shelters, with a small clearing for the 
rude agriculture of these primitive people, 
and pole racks for drying fish. He did not 
run away, but sought, instead, a secure 
hiding place until dark. 

_ When night came and the Indian fires 
had burned down to glowing coals, when 
all was still within the camp, he walked 
boldly into the clearing. He cut a wild 
pineapple and ate it. He dug some man- 
dioc roots and filled his pockets. He helped 
himself liberally to some of the dried fish, 
and then went down to the river bank and 
unfastened one of the smaller dugout 
canoes. In this he paddled out into the 
main stream. 
_ All that night he paddled up the river, 
pulling the canoe with a long vine rope 
through several bits of swift water. This 
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was much easier and faster than walking 
through the forest, and enabled him to 
travel after dark. 

At daylight he hid the canoe under some 
overhanging bushes and rested on a tiny, 
island. That night he paddled on again. 
Once he nearly overran a swimming tapir, 
but the animal dived and swam for a long 
distance under water. Giant bats fluttered 
overhead, and twice he heard the loud, 
coughing roar of a hunting jaguar. 

Just before dawn he came to a swift 
rapid up which he could not work the 
canoe, so he went on afoot. 


Across the trail, by the edge of a morass, 
lay a log—a smooth, round, mottled log 
as thick through as a big man’s body. 

Cunningham was for passing over it 
without notice, as he had stepped over so 
many creeper-strangled tree trunks; but it 
struck him as peculiar that in all his travels 
he never had seen a tree of this strange 
coloring. Just then, even as he looked, the 
tree trunk moved ever so slightly. 

As his eyes widened in surprise, he noted 
for the first time that the log was armored 
with tight-fitting scales grouped and ar- 
ranged in a singularly regular pattern. He 
jerked his head up in alarm, and there 
above him and before him were the bright, 
unwinking eyes of a giant anaconda, set 
in the wide, flattened, brownish green head 
of a snake fully thirty-five feet long—big 
enough to swallow him whole. 

Even as he hesitated there, all but numb 
with astonishment, he saw the serpentine 
bulk draw slowly across the trail before 
him, gathering its length to strike. He 
was absolutely defenseless before this im- 
mense reptile, whose powerful constrictor 
coils would almost instantly crush him into 
a lifeless, shapeless mass. 

He whirled in a flash and dashed away 
down a side trail with every bit of speed 
he had. Within a few yards a long liana 
hung down from a tall tree, and in a second 
Cunningham was going up this like a big 
monkey. 

“And to think,” he muttered, “ that 
only a few weeks ago I was hoping to find 
just such a snake as this!” 

He managed to knot together two or 
three smaller vines into a sort of swing, 
where he could rest. For awhile he heard 
a faint rustling, a dragging on the jungle 
floor; then all was still again. 

It was hours before he dared come down, 
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-and then he ran as a defenseless man, how- 
ever brave, must run from any relentless 
and all-powerful foe. 


The Amazon tapir is not classed as a 
dangerous beast. Related to the pig and 
the rhinoceros, it is but a stupid thing, 
thick-skinned and_ thick-headed, hardly 
larger than a pony. Its one bid for safety 
is headlong flight through the thorny jun- 
gle and into the muddy water of the near- 
est stream, where it is as much at home as 
a hippopotamus. Nevertheless, its blind 
charge is not without danger to an unarmed 
man. 

Once, while walking down a well worn 
game trail, Cunningham was nearly run 
down and killed in this way. Four tapirs, 
headed by a big male, were stampeded by 
a jaguar. The big cat had leaped to the 
neck of one, only to be literally torn off by 
vines and branches as the wounded animal 
plunged at terrific speed through the mat- 
ted vegetation. The other three came rac- 
ing down the trail in a wild panic of fear. 

There was no room to dodge; all that the 
man could do was to press back against the 
thorny jungle wall and let them pass. It 
was a Close call, the big male actually 
brushing his clothing as it passed. 

On that same day he came face to face 
with an armed Javari hunter. No one will 
ever know which of the two men was more 
surprised. Both were walking stealthily 
along when they met at the intersection of 
two trails. The Indian had a notched 
shaft laid on a taut bowstring, but he never 
got a chance to use it. Cunningham thrust 
forward his little pistol and emptied the 
magazine into the savage’s brutal face. It 
was hardly gun enough to kill him, but 
there was a terrific blow to the little bul- 
lets and a frightening staccato to its bark. 

The red warrior dropped his bow and 
fled. Cunningham ran just as fast in the 
opposite direction, knowing that the In- 
dian had friends near by, and that another 
head hunt was in order. 

By this time, however, he had grown 
more clever than any beast in hiding his 
trail. When he came to a rocky ridge, he 
pulled off his boots and walked carefully 
over the dry rocks, defying any man with- 
out the nose of a hound to follow him. 


VII 


OTHER incidents and adventures marked 
the progress of this lone white man through 
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the great forest. He killed many poison- 
ous snakes. Once he dropped to his waist 
into a concealed pit that Indian hunters 
had dug for tapir, and there was a sharp- 
ened stake upright in the bottom, which he 
just missed. As a whole, however, his 
journey was little more than a monotonous 
struggle to find food enough to keep him 
alive and strong. 

Sometimes he ate the flesh of big land 
tortoises. He knocked over sloths and ant- 
eaters with a club. He shot a few young 
capybaras, which were good eating, and 
plenty of the larger birds. 

Day by day he toiled on, watching and 
listening, circling swamps, looking for safe 
places to cross streams. Fever smoldered 
in his veins by the time he felt beneath his 
worn feet the steady rising slope of the 
highlands and left the matted jungle and 
its muddy game trails behind. Here was 
an extensive parklike plateau, fairly open, 
carpeted with coarse grass and dotted with 
trees. 

He walked boldly out into the open, 
thinking that his dangers were safely be- 
hind him, and rejoicing at his deliverance, 
but prematurely and almost to his undoing. 
For the first time since he had been left 
alone to his fate he was guilty of a thing 
no hunted creature would do. In the broad 
light of day he walked out into the open, 
atop a small hill, and stood there looking 
out over the rolling landscape. 

The folly of this was not apparent until 
he heard a shrill call behind him and turned 
to see twenty savages rushing toward him. 
They were between him and the forest 
edge, so close that one or two of them were 
already drawing their bows for a chance 
shot. There was nothing else to do but 
run, and run he did. 

Once, in Wyoming, Cunningham had 
enjoyed a few days coursing coyotes with 
Russian wolfhounds. It all came back to 
him now—the swift, eager dogs, the little 
brown streak fleeing for its life, the shouts 
and calls of the hard-riding hunters. Now 
he himself was running for his life over the 
grassy plain, with hunters racing and 
shouting behind him! 

At first the Indian hunters gained until 
they were almost within good bowshot, for 
they were fast on their horny bare feet, 
but they lacked the inborn endurance and 
trained strength of the white man. His 
leggy gait never faltered, never slackened. 
Like a running caribou, he could keep it 
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up for hours. Though the sweat poured 
from him, though breathing became a series 
of painful gasps, still he ran on and on, 
until the savage pursuers were so far dis- 
tanced that they had to give up the white 
man’s chase. 

The tree-dotted plain, at this season of 
the year, was all but devoid of moisture. 
Cunningham was nearly dead of thirst be- 
fore he found a small stream bed where 
there remained a few pools of fairly clean 
water. There he camped until his fever 
abated, until he had fed back to full 
strength, 

By careful stalking—for by this time 
his cartridges were pitifully few—he killed 
two of the small pampas deer and several 
young rheas, or South American ostriches. 
From the skin of a deer, which he removed 
carefully and almost intact, he made a 
water bottle such as he had seen in Africa; 
and when he started out again he carried 
water with him. 

The air was dry, the nights were cool, 
there were no insect pests. Often he saw 
the tracks of wolves and cougars, but there 
were few signs that the wild men ever came 
far out on the plains to hunt. Twice across 
his night fire he saw the phosphorescent 
eyes of a big puma watching and waiting. 
All one day a big reddish gray cat, nearly 
as large as a jaguar, followed him. Twice 
he caught it creeping boldly upon him 
through the cover, but each time he scared 
it away by charging boldly, waving his 
arms and shouting. 

At last, one morning, when the rising 
sun swept away the lingering shadows, he 
saw before him in the southwest an un- 
usual mellow glow of reflected light. When 
day unfolded, he recognized the distant 
snow-capped peaks of the Andes. 

He ran forward with shouts of irrepres- 
sible exultation. 


Vili 


From a grassy knoll Anson Cunningham 
looked down upon a little cluster of mud- 
plastered stone huts, the frontier of Pe- 
ruvian civilization. The village—if it could 
be called a village—housed half a dozen 
families of gauchos, or cattle herders, de- 
scendants of the proud Incas, but despoiled 
and debased until they were hardly more 
civilized than the wild men of the forests. 
Beside it ran a mountain stream, the Uca- 
yali, which joins the Maranon to form the 
headwaters of the Amazon. 
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Cunningham’s clothing was in rags and 
tatters, his head was a tangle of long hair 
and beard, but he was strong and fit. 

“Tm safe!” he cried. “I’ve won 
through! - I’m bringing out the most valu- 
able head in the world—my own!” 

He gave a full-voiced ‘“ Hello!” to an 
Indian woman in cotton print, who was 
working in a little garden patch, as he hur- 
ried down the hillside with long strides. A 
swart, thickset Indian, muffled to the chin 
in a bright blanket of llama wool, came 
out to meet him. 

“T have just .come through the Matto 
Grosso,” explained Cunningham, in Span- 
ish. ‘My coboclos were killed by the 
savages.” 

““ No one comes out of the Matto Grosso 
alive,” answered the Indian. 

“T did!” 

“T behold you before me,” nodded the 
Indian solemnly, “ and I doubt not but you 
have been lost in the forest, even as you 
say; but the Matto Grosso—ah, no, senor! 
There are wild naked devils out there who 
would have taken your head.” 

“ They tried hard enough to get it!” 

All these white men, thought the Indian, 
have the crazy wind in their heads. They 
do many strange things, and great is the 
power of their imagination. This poor fool, 
probably strayed from some near-by min- 
ing camp, thinks he has come through the 
Matto Grosso alone, unarmed, unmolested 
by wild beasts and reptiles, with his hairy 
head still upon his shoulders. 

“T desire to be taken to Cuzco,” said 
Cunningham, “as soon as possible.” 

“It is not possible,” replied the Indian. 

“Gold makes everything possible,” sug- 
gested the white man. 

“Tt is a hard journey,” protested the na- 
tive, weakening. 

“Therefore I will pay well for it.” 

“In promises or in hard money?” 

“In this,” said Cunningham, displaying 
a handful of gold from his belt. “I want 
to start just as soon as I can get cleaned 
up a bit.” 

“ Si, senor!’ 

And then the mad white man did another 
crazy thing—he took from the right side 
pocket of his torn canvas coat a small pistol 
and threw it far out into the raging torrent 
of the Ucayali. 

“T am through forever,” said Cunning- 
ham. “TI never want to see a gun again— 
I know now how it feels to be hunted!” 





Sinclair’s Luck 


A STORY OF THE SOUTH SEAS, TELLING HOW A SKIPPER LONG 
PURSUED BY MISFORTUNE AT LAST FOUND A MASCOT 


By R. W. Alexander 


HE cobbles were rough, and Sinclair 
was drunk; so the comparative 
steadiness of his progress was a trib- 

ute to the remarkable strength of his head. 
The street was dark—a mass of shadows 
and deeper shadows; yet he saw well 
enough to guide his steps and to keep clear 
of the gutter on either side. Only the song 
he sang betrayed his condition to the few 
passers-by, and they had interests of their 
own. 

When he came to the wharf, he saw tall 
masts naked against the sky and riding 
lights on shadows farther out. The har- 
bor was a great dimness, for Sydney town 
was asleep, its streets were dark, and only 
a few stars were mirrored in the tranquil 
water. Sinclair looked up at the sky, and 
thought to himself that a storm was com- 
ing. A certain heaviness in the atmos- 
phere foretold wind, and plenty of it. 

As he stood there, rocking a little on his 
feet, a cry came to him from the nearest 
vessel—the cry of a child in pain. He 
turned, his head up, listening. 

The sound came again, and he went for- 
ward a few steps, peering toward the 
schooner. Her deck was deserted, but a 
light showed aft—the glow of an open door 
at the foot of a companionway. 

Sinclair hesitated. The child was ob- 
viously in trouble, but was that any of his 
business? Children made so much fuss 
about so little, and thought the end of the 
world had come if they hurt a finger. Prob- 


ably the kid had fallen or something. It. 


had sounded a bit sharp for that, though. 

The cry came again, and the lower rum- 
ble of a man’s voice. Sinclair, drunk 
enough to interfere in anything, hesitated 
no longer. He climbed aboard and went 
down the companionway. In the door of 
the cabin he halted. 


At the table a man was seated, with a 
bottle and a glass close to one hand. Close 
to the other was a short length of rope. 
Beside his chair stood a boy of seven or 
eight, clad only in a scanty shirt, his hands 
at his mouth in an effort to repress his 
sobs. 

“Let me hear another whine out of 
you,” said the man, “an’ I'll give you 
somethin’ to yell about!” He lifted the 
glass and saw Sinclair. “ Who the hell are 
you?” he asked. 

“ Hardluck Sinclair.” 

The man at the table grinned. 

“T’m Rawson,” he said. 

Sinclair nodded. He knew Rawson, the 
bucko skipper, as many another man knew 
him, by appearance and unfavorable re- 
pute. Few, having once seen them, forgot 
those evil, bloated features, the great spread 
of shoulders, the long arms. 

“Sit down an’ have a drink,” Rawson 
invited. As one captain to another, he 
seemed ready to be cordial. 

“Who’s the kid?” Sinclair inquired. 

“A brat I took from the gutter. J give 
him good grub an’ a good berth, an’ he’s 
as ungrateful as hell. Why don’t you sit 
down? Come to talk over trade?” 

“No,” Sinclair said. “I’ve come to get 
that kid. I heard him yelling, and I thought 
he’d be better away from you.” 

Rawson came to his feet. With one 
hand he threw the boy behind him. 

“Come an’ get him, you—” 

The table smashed as they flung against 
it, and the bottle rolled across the floor. 
As they reeled toward him, the boy cried 
out, and crouched into a corner. The 
crew, variously clothed and _ unclothed, 
gathered in the doorway, staring, silent. 

Sinclair was a big man, strong, in his 
prime, hardened by a hard life and a hard 
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code of living. He drank only when in 
port, so whisky had not sapped his vi- 
tality. Rawson was a bigger man, strong- 
er, also in his prime, and acquainted with 
all the tricks of rough-and-tumble fighting. 
It was, on these counts, an unequal con- 
test; but Sinclair’s coolness counted for 
much against Rawson’s blind fury. So far 
as he could, he kept his distance, unwilling 
to have the bigger man come to close quar- 
ters, and evading the sweep of his arms. 

That could not last. Sinclair stumbled 
over the broken table, and Rawson crushed 
him to the floor. 

“ You—” Rawson gasped, choking him. 

Sinclair struck upward, but the grip of 
the strangling fingers only tightened. He 
saw the lamp above as a great blur of light. 
The sound of a tempestuous wind was in 
his ears. The light was dimming, and the 
wind grew stronger, when his groping fin- 
gers closed about the neck of the bottle. 
With a last effort he struck. 

He felt the jarring thud of the impact, 
and Rawson’s weight across his chest; then 
air reached his tortured lungs, and his 
strength came back. Rolling aside the body 
of the unconscious man, he struggled to his 
feet and stood with one hand against the 
wall while his vision cleared. 

Rawson lay in a welter of blood on the 
cabin floor, his face among the fragments 
of the shattered bottle. Two of the crew 
rolled him over and felt his chest. 

“ He’s alive, all right,” one said. 
not your fault, Hardluck.” 

Sinclair laughed, though it hurt him. 

“Tt was one or the other of us—you 
know that as well as I do. Has he any 
claim on this kid here?” 

“That he hasn’t,” said another of the 
men. “ He found him here, starvin’, a year 
ago, an’ took him on as cabin boy an’ gen- 
eral help. Reckon he’s an orphan.” 

“ The little lad’s coming with me, then,” 
Sinclair said. 

He picked the boy up and smiled to him- 
self as a thin arm went around his neck. 

“ He’ll be better with you, Hardluck,” 
said the same man. “ The skipper’s led 
him a dog’s life.” 

Sinclair went out on deck and to the 
wharf. He had no uneasiness as to Raw- 
son’s recovery; the man would be as well 
as ever in a few days. 

The boy lay close against Sinclair, and 
very quiet, all the way to his vessel, the 
Good Fortune. Sinclair had renamed her 
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thus in a moment of cynicism, because good 
fortune had never yet come his way, and 
apparently never would. His father had 
left him three schooners and good trade 
connections; now only the Good Fortune 
remained to him, and only a few friends 
gave him trade. Through no fault of his 
own he had fallen from prosperity to com- 
parative poverty. II] luck had been his 
constant companion. For him to partici- 
pate in a venture was to doom it to failure, 
and more prosperous men shunned any- 
thing he touched. All over the South Seas 
he was known as a man who had no luck. 

In the cabin of the Good Fortune, Sin- 
clair set the boy on the table while he lit 
the lamp. Then he turned to examine his 
latest folly. He saw big gray eyes, evasive, 
fear-haunted, in a thin face. Under them 
was a wistful, trembling mouth that had 
known too many tears. 

“You poor little cuss!” Sinclair said. 
“Stand up a minute.” 

The boy stood up, and Sinclair lifted the 
shirt to look at the little body. An oath 
escaped him, for the tender flesh was cov- 
ered with bruises and angry red wales. 
Sinclair swore to himself. 

Then, experimentally, he ran his finger 
down the boy’s ribs. The boy wriggled 
and laughed. Sinclair ran his finger up 
again until the boy caught his wrist. 

“You're ticklin’!” 

Sinclair chuckled. 

‘What about some grub, eh? Hungry?” 

The boy nodded. Sinclair went to the 
galley, found some bread and cold meat, 
and brought back a liberal supply. Then 
he sat down and watched the boy eat. 

““What’s your name, old-timer?” 

“ Ain’t got one,” said the boy timidly. 

“Don’t you remember your father and 
mother?” 

“cc No.” 

The boy seemed more concerned with 
his food than with the parents he had never 
known. 

Sinclair crumbled some tobacco between 
his palms and pressed it into the bowl of 
his pipe. The boy pushed aside the plate, 
slipped down from the table, and came to 
stand beside his knee. Sinclair lifted him 
up, and he nestled back contentedly in the 
crook of one arm. 

“You and me’ll get on fine together, old- 
timer,” Sinclair said. “Maybe you'll 
bring me good luck.” He smoked awhile, 
then suddenly smiled. “ That’s what I'll 
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call you—Luck Sinclair. How does that 
suit, eh?” 


The boy did not answer. He was asleep. 


II 


Tue Good Fortune sailed for Apia a few 
days later. 

“Tf you’re any use at all, Luck,” Sin- 
clair said half seriously, “ you'll bring us 
a wind that ’ll take us to port in record 
time. How about it, now?” 

The boy laughed. He laughed often 
now, and the fear was leaving his eyes. 
Little by little Sinclair had learned his 
story, or as much of it as he knew. So 
far back as he could remember, he had 
begged and run errands for food, and done 
little odd jobs, sleeping where night found 
him. He had approached Rawson one day, 
and the skipper had offered to take him on 
as cabin boy. Attracted by the prospect 
of steady meals, he had accepted; and since 
then his life had been a misery. 

He told things that made Sinclair grit 
his teeth and swear, and wonder how any 
man could be such a brute—even a man 
with Rawson’s reputation. 

“T hope,” said the boy, “ we get a wind 
that Il take us there in record time!” 


That evening the wind freshened, and by 
morning the Good Fortune drove her way 
toward Apia with stiff sails and her lee 


gunwales dipping under. Sinclair listened 
to the thrum of the wind in the rigging, 
glanced at the long white wake stretched 
astern, and mastered an inclination to 
shorten sail. Luck’s wish had brought this 
wind up, and it was for him to take full 
advantage of it. To fail to do so would 
be to break the luck. Sinclair told him- 
self that he had had little enough good for- 
tune, without throwing any away. 

All day the wind held strong and steady, 
and when night fell the schooner still 
stormed on her way. It held when the 
sun came up, and when the west turned 
to gold and the gold gave place to purple. 
It held day after day, while Sinclair strode 
the sloping deck with the boy by his side, 
telling himself that at last his luck had 
changed. 

Then, one day, the wind became strong- 
er, and by nightfall it was a roaring gale. 
The Good Fortune plunged on her way 
under bare poles, through a murk relieved 
by no faintest glimmer of light, the sea it- 
self visible only when it came over her rails 
in white-crested mountains. She had cut- 
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lived many such storms; but Sinclair was 
anxious, for just then she was running 
through a group of scattered islands, and 
he knew that she might strike at any mo- 
ment. He wondered if, after all, his luck 
had changed. 

As he stood there in the stern, with a 
rope about him, in the dim glow of a hur- 
ricane lantern, he saw the boy crawling 
toward him. He shouted, but the wind 
and the pounding seas mocked his voice 
so that it did not reach even his own ears. 
He slipped from the loop of rope, grasped 
the life line slung along the rails, and strug- 
gled forward, the water tugging at his 
knees. 

By this time the boy had passed beyond 
the circle of light cast by the swinging lan- 
tern, and Sinclair saw him only as a creep- 
ing shadow, at times almost hidden by the 
seas that smashed inboard. No more than 
a few feet separated them when a white 
crest towered above them both. It seemed 
to hang for a second, and then it fell. Sin- 
clair reached out too late. The boy was 
gone! 

Sinclair dropped the life line and fol- 
lowed. As the water closed over him, he 
realized the lunacy of what he had done. 
Reason told him that he had thrown away 
his life to no good purpose; but repentance 
was futile now, and he struck out for the 
surface with every ounce of his strength. 

He wore only knee-length trousers and. 
a sleeveless shirt, which hampered him lit- 
tle or not at all; yet he knew that all his 
efforts would but prolong his agony. Live 
a few moments longer, he might, but in 
the end the waves would batter him to sub- 
mission, and thereafter treat him as they 
treated other flotsam. Help from the 
schooner he could not expect, for no boat 
would float for an instant in these seas. 

Reaching the surface, he gulped a chest- 
ful of air, and instinctively glanced about 
him. He saw nothing. Even the lights of 
the Good Fortune had vanished. He had 
expected that, but not the sense of despera- 
tion, almost of fear, that came to him with 
a realization of his utter loneliness. Even 
the glimpse of a star would have been some 
comfort. 

He floated, his head more often under 
water than not, the waves making him their 
toy; and they flung the boy into his arms. 
He felt a hand clutch him, and knew that 
Luck still lived. He laughed, settling the 
little body high against his chest, the head 
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beside his own. An arm went about his 
neck with painful strength; but he bore 
with that. at 


Tuey had been a long hour in the water 
when Sinclair felt solid ground beneath his 
feet. A wave hurled them forward and 
rolled them over and over boisterously in 
shallow surf. Sinclair struggled to his 
knees and carried the boy beyond reach 
of the sea; and there he sat, Luck in his 
arms, while daylight stole toward them 
across the world. 

Dawn showed them a curving beach and 
a reef on which the breakers pounded with 
unremitting thunder. Behind them were 
groves of bending palms, and a low green 
hill. The sky was a mass of flying cloud, 
from behind which the sun cast stray 
beams, red and threatening, like rays from 
a furnace piercing through a broken door. 

“ This is going to hold for awhile, Luck,” 
Sinclair shouted. ‘ What about looking 
for some place out of the wind?” 

They found a little hollow some distance 
above the beach, where the force of the 
wind was broken; and there the boy slept 
through the greater part of the day, un- 
conscious alike of the roar of the surf and 
of the song of the storm in the trees. Sin- 
clair ate a little fruit, and wandered rest- 
lessly, careless of the boisterous elements. 
He was troubled about the Good Fortune. 
If she had gone down, everything was lost. 
Aboard her, he would have been confident 
enough, but now he conjured up all man- 
ner of disasters that might befall her. 

“It’s hard to say whether you’ve altered 
things or not,” he said jokingly to the boy 
that evening. ‘ You saved us both last 
night, but only after you’d got us both 
overboard. Maybe the old hooker’s at the 
bottom now, though, and we’re the only 
survivors. We'll have to wait to see whether 
we've been lucky or not!” 

The boy snuggled closer to him. 

“What made you come on deck at all?” 
mia asked. “I told you to stay be- 
ow.” ' 

“T was afraid,” Luck said, “ an’ I want- 
ed to be with you.” 


Two days later the storm broke and the 
sky cleared. The wind dropped to a stiff 
breeze and the march of the waves became 
more orderly. Sinclair and the boy set 
out to explore their new domain. 
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The island was small—the crest of a hill 
set in girdling beaches and a reef. They 
climbed to the summit and searched the 
horizon; but they could see no sail, no other 
land. They were alone, utterly alone. 

“ Well,” Sinclair said cheerily, “ maybe 
a ship ’ll come along soon. We'll gather 
a pile of wood here, so that when she does 
we can signal her.” 

“ Have you got any matches?” said the 


Vv. 

Sinclair chuckled. 

“ When you’ve been knocking around as 
long as I have, Luck, you'll learn to carry 
a glass in your pocket in case the matches 
run out.” He produced a small magnify- 
ing glass, held it between finger and thumb, 
and focused the spot of light on a dry 
stick. A thin blue spiral of smoke rose 
lazily until the wind caught it. “See? It’s 
no use at night, of course.” 

They collected a pile of wood on the 
summit of the hill, and awaited the coming 
of a ship. The days passed slowly, but 
pleasantly enough. At low tide Sinclair 
and the boy caught small fish in the pools 
of the reef, and these, with fruit, formed 
their staple fare. 

Sinclair spent the days lazily; but the 
boy, tireless, was never still. Over and 
over again he explored every grove of 
palms, every little ridge of the hill. He 
told Sinclair that he expected to find buried 
treasure, and Sinclair half believed he 
would. 

This belief was uppermost in his mind 
when one day Luck came to him and in a 
mysterious manner told him he had found 
something. 

“ What is it?” Sinclair asked, coming to 
his feet. 

“T don’t know,” said the boy. ‘“ Some- 
thin’ funny.” 

He led Sinclair to a cliff about ten or 
twelve feet high, above the lagoon, and 
pointed downward. Sinclair lay on his 
chest, his head over the edge, and peered 
into the blue water. There was a ledge 
down there, far below the surface—four 
or five fathoms, at least. It was a long 
ledge, stretching indefinitely to either side, 
with deeper water beyond. On it were 
queer grayish ovals, close together, in hun- 
dreds. 

“What are they?” the boy asked curi- 
ously. 

“Look like pearl oysters to me,” Sin- 
clair said. 
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He stood up and slipped off his scanty 
shirt and trousers, retaining only his belt, 
with a heavy jackknife in a sheath. 

“Stay where you are a few minutes, 
Luck, and I'll see,” he told the boy. 

He found two heavy stones, took them 
under his arms, and drew in several slow, 
deep breaths. Then he jumped, and Luck 
saw his white body shoot down and down 
through the clear blue water, until at 
length he came to rest on the ledge, and, 
with movements strangely deliberate, be- 
gan to detach one of the gray lumps. He 
seemed very slow about it, and the boy 
stirred anxiously. Then Sinclair straight- 
ened up, and an instant later his head 
broke the surface. He swam along a little 
distance in search of an easy place to land, 
the boy keeping level with him on the top 
of the cliff. Coming to a break in the rock, 
he clambered from the water. 

“You got one!” said the boy excitedly. 

Sinclair laughed. 

“Tm going to get a few more as soon 
as I get back my breath.” 

“Tm sure it’s full of pearls,” said the 
boy, fingering the rough surface of the 
shell. ‘ How’ll you open it?” 

“ Tl] let the sun do that, Luck,” Sinclair 
said, standing up again. “ Watch me get 
a few more!” 

Finding two more stones, he stepped into 
the water off the broken rock. The boy 
watched him with less anxiety now. He 
saw Sinclair stoop and tug at one of the 
anchored shells. Then he screamed. Some- 
thing long and thin had whipped out from 
the cliff and fastened tightly about Sin- 
clair’s arm. 

When the tentacle settled with firm, re- 
lentless strength about his wrist, Sinclair 
knew what had happened. As he straight- 
ened, another curled about one leg, almost 
pulling him off his feet. He saw the nar- 
row cave whence they came, and the 
shadowy thing within its mouth, and turned 
almost sick with horror. 

Pulling out his knife, he slashed wildly. 
The tentacle that held his arm went writh- 
ing back, but at the same instant one fas- 
tened about his middle, and he had to move 
a slow step nearer the cave. He cut al- 
most through the rubbery thing that held 
his waist, and it drew back, twisting like a 
wounded worm. Sinclair, hoping wildly, 
with two savage sweeps of the knife freed 
his leg, and shot to the surface. 

For a long time he lay on the top of the 


cliff, breathing deeply, while the boy cried. 
Then he sat up, and laughed at the girdle 
of red spots about his middle and the others 
about his arm and leg. : 

“Close shave, eh, Luck? You were 
nearly being left alone, son! We don’t 
take any more oysters from there until that 
devil fish has a feed of something with a 
hook in it. Don’t worry any more, old- 
timer! I’m all right.” 


IV 


A FEW days later Sinclair opened the 
oyster, holding his nose between finger and 
thumb while he slowly poured the putrid 
mess out on the sand. The liquid vanished, 
leaving an unclean stain and rags of rotting 
flesh. From the midst. of these Sinclair 
picked a pearl the size of a pea. 

“Only one?” said the boy disappointed- 
ly. “ That’s not much.” 

“ Only one,” Sinclair nodded, examining 
it. It was perfect both in shape and color- 
ing —a lovely gem worth more than he 
dared think. ‘‘ A few more like this, Luck, 
and we can snap our fingers at everybody!” 

“Will there be any more?” 

“Sure to be! It’s the stuff floating 
around in the water that makes them, so 
it’s odds on that there’ll be more like this, 
and maybe better. We'll go fifty fifty, 
Luck, and live like dukes; but you'll have 
to go to school first, old-timer!” 


Time passed more slowly after that, be- 
cause of their impatience, until one day a 
sail broke the horizon. Sinclair and the 
boy raced to the summit of the hill, and a 
few moments later a heavy pillar of smoke 
rose and drifted to leeward. 

They watched the distant snowy speck 
with jokes to hide their anxiety. It grew 
larger, and the dark mass of the hull be- 
came visible. Headed as she was, Sinclair 
reckoned the vessel would pass within a 
few miles of the island. He piled green 
leaves on the fire, and the smoke became 
thicker, yellow, and sulphurous. 

“Tops’l schooner,” he said, watching her 
come. “ Don’t worry, Luck! She’ll pick 
us up all right; but don’t say anything 
about the pearls.” 

They watched for another hour. Then 
the schooner altered its course and headed 
direct for the island. Outside the reef she 
lay to, and a boat put off. Sinclair, wait- 
ing on the beach, saw Rawson in the stern. 

“ Well,” Rawson cried, “ if it ain’t Hard- 
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luck Sinclair!” He stepped knee-deep into 
the water and waded ashore, an ugly grin 
on his face. ‘ An’ the little feller himself, 
too! If this ain’t luck!” 

“Rawson, I’ll pay you for a passage to 
your first port,” Sinclair said. 

“ You'll pay me for what you did that 
night!” Rawson snarled, and knocked him 
sprawling with a blow in the mouth. 

Sinclair came to his feet like a cat, and 
sprang in. They fought up and down the 
beach, while the two men in the boat 
watched without offering to interfere. 
Then, as before, Rawson closed, and they 
rolled on the sand in straining effort, gasp- 
ing for breath, their fingers seeking each 
other’s throat. 

Rawson had the advantage now, and 
used it ruthlessly, choking Sinclair into un- 
consciousness, while the boy tore at his 
wrists and screamed. 

“ Shut up, blast you!” 

Luck fell, his mouth bloody, and crawled 
to Sinclair’s side. Rawson came to his feet 
and stirred Sinclair with one toe. He saw 
a wisp of cloth, fallen from the unconscious 
man’s belt, and picked it up, unrolling it, 
to reveal the pearl. He swore in his amaze- 
ment and delight, holding the lovely gem 
in one grimy palm. 

Then he pulled the boy to his feet. 

“‘ Hey, where’d he get this?” the skipper 
inquired. 

“T won’t tell you! I won’t! I won't!” 

“Well,” Rawson said, ‘“‘it ain’t neces- 
sary, though it ’d save us a bit of trouble.” 
He sent the boy sprawling, shoved off the 
boat, and climbed in. “ Pull easy around 
the lagoon, boys!” 

The boat was still in sight when Sinclair 
recovered and sat up dizzily, holding his 
throat. 

“ He’s lookin’ for the pearls,” Luck said. 
“He asked me where they were, but I 
wouldn’t tell him.” 

“ Good for you, son!” Sinclair said pain- 
fully. 

He massaged his throat with the tips of 
his fingers, swearing softly to himself. This 
meant the end of all his dreams. Rawson 
would clean the ledge of oysters, laughing 
at any claims other than his own. 

Some hours later the boat reappeared 
from the opposite direction, and Rawson 
landed. 

“ See here!” he said. “I want to know 
where you got this pearl. What’s more, 
I’m goin’ to know, or you'll be planted 
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somewhere around before I’m through with 
you!” 

“You can go to hell,” replied Sinclair. 

“ You tell me, or there’ll be trouble!” 

Sinclair laughed. Rawson, swearing, 
sprang forward, his fists up. 

“ T’'ll tell you!” the boy cried. “ TI’ll tell 
you!” 

“ You’ve got sense,” Rawson chuckled. 
“T’d have started on you next. Where is 
it?” 

“T’ll show you,” said the boy, turning 
away. 

“Stay where you are, Luck,” ordered 
Sinclair. 

The boy looked back at him with haunt- 
ed gray eyes. 

“T have to,” he said. “If I don’t, he’ll 
kill you!” 

“ You’re darned right he will!” agreed 
Rawson. He beckoned to the men in the 
boat. “You may as well come along, 
boys!” He shoved the boy forward. “ Get 
on there!” 

V 


SINCLAIR followed the three men and the 
boy. When they came to the little cliff, 
Luck brought Rawson to the break in the 
rock and showed him the oysters. The 
skipper clapped the boy on the shoulder, 
and turned to his men. 

“Go down and get a few, Tom,” he 
ordered. 

The man nodded and loosened his belt, 
gauging the depth of the ledge with prac- 
ticed eyes. 

“Don’t you go down there,” Sinclair 
said sharply. 

“Here, you keep your mouth shut!” 
Rawson snarled. 

Sinclair ignored him. 

“ There’s a devilfish down there.” 

The man called Tom hesitated. 

“You're a liar!” said Rawson savagely. 
“Go on, Tom!” 

“Tf you do,” warned Sinclair, “ you'll 
never come up again.” 

The man fastened his belt. 

“I’m takin’ no risks with a devilfish,” 
he said sullenly. 

“You're disobeyin’ orders, eh?” 

“We're not aboard, remember, cap’n. 
I signed on as deck hand, not diver.” 

“ Blast you,” Rawson said, “I'll go 
down myself!” 

He began to strip. 

“ [ve warned you,” Sinclair said. 
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“And I tell you you're a liar!” He 
turned to the boy. ‘ Where’d he get in 
himself?” 

“There,” said the boy, pointing to the 
break. 

“ Did you see a cuttlefish?” 

“ No.”’ 

“That’s good enough for me!” declared 
Rawson. He laughed at Sinclair. “I'll 
strip the place of every shell, an’ leave you 
here to rot at the end of it! Thought you 
could scare me, I suppose, by that talk 
about a devilfish? You see how far you 
got!” 

” He slipped off his shirt, and stood naked, 
a magnificent man, superbly muscled. 

“Take a knife, at least,” Sinclair said. 

“Go to hell!” 

“Maybe you better, cap’n,” suggested 
Tom. “ There mayn’t be no cuttlefish, but 
you might meet up with a shark.” 

Rawson hesitated, grunted, then fas- 
tened his belt about his waist. He went 
out and down in a clean dive, a trail of 
bubbles rising behind him. 

He was pulling at an oyster when a ten- 
tacle fastened around one ankle. The 
watchers on the cliff edge saw his knife 


come out, but next instant he was asprawl 
on the ledge. 
Another tentacle curled about his throat, 


and another about his waist. He slashed 
madly, but to little purpose, until a fourth 
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caught his right arm and held it still. Even 
then he took the knife in his free hand; 
but now his strength was ebbing, and foot 
by foot he was dragged toward the shadow. 

“ Oh, hell!” Sinclair said. 

He went in head first, and with all his 
strength swam downward. The ledge 
seemed immeasurably far beneath. The 
devilfish had come forward a little, and 
squatted in the mouth of the cave. Sin- 
clair shot toward it, slashed at it, careless 
of the writhing tentacles, felt rubbery re- 
sistance, and slashed and slashed in a mad 
fury of repulsion. Abruptly the water grew 
dark, and the thing was gone. 

He felt about for Rawson, found him, 
and brought him to the surface. The two 
men pulled them ashore. 


“T may be pretty tough,” Rawson said 
later, “but I’m not bad enough to treat 
you dirty after what you did. I’ll leave 
you the pearls an’ take you to wherever the 
Good Fortune is. That ’ll square things 
up a bit, eh?” 

Sinclair nodded. He could never like 
Rawson, but he thought he might learn to 
tolerate him. 

‘One thing’s sure,” Rawson said, look- 
ing at the boy. “ Your luck’s changed since 
you got that kid. Hang on to him!” 

“T mean to—eh, Luck?” 

Luck smiled. 





THE FIDDLER 


Harx to the master violin! 

Out of the night that is black and blind, 
Wail your scales in a demon’s din, 

Sob out your soul, O ghostly wind! 


Then again, in a change of mood, 
When the shadows fall and the sun dips low, 
Breathe in the boughs of a murmurous wood 
The song that only the dear dead know. 


Ancient minstrel, of youth undimmed, 
Genius of force and sound and sweep, 

What of the sagas your bow has hymned, 
Thrilling the living and lulling sleep? 


Yet, out of all, though the years be long, 
With their orchestration of stress and pain, 
The echo lives of your elfin song 
When I walked with love in a summer rain. 


Olin Lyman 








Jug-Handle Jim of Soda- 
mint Cafion 


A COMPLETE NOVELETTE—THOSE INIMITABLE PHILOSOPHERS 
AND BORAX MAGNATES, SOLEMN JOHNSON AND DIRTY 
SHIRT SMITH, FORGET THEIR EARLY DESERT TRAIN- 

ING AND TRUSTFULLY ADOPT A BEAR CUB 








By Earl Wayland Bowman 














This tale is the tale of a nage float! Two hours later the borax mine was 
And it’s strange, yet maybe ’tis true; ‘ discovered. 
But stuff they now drink puts bears on the blink, The logical sequence of this was the im- 





So what can a thirsty bear do? : . 
Songs of the Sad-Eyed Six mediate construction at the scene, or rather 


across the gulch from the scene of the dis- 
N the soft red glow of a certain spring covery of the borax mine, of the two-hun- 
morning several years previous to the dred-and-seven-person, one - Chinese - laun- 
addition of the Eighteenth Amendment dry, seven-saloon metropolis of Red Bluff; 
to the Constitution of the United States, the rapid flow to Solemn and Dirty Shirt 
two significant events, widely separated at of unreasonable wealth, and the assurance 
the time of their occurrence, yet later close- for Versus, despite her proclivity for socks, 
ly related in the ultimate result, happened shoes, and other wearing apparel, of a fu- 
simultaneously. ture teeming with beer, beans, and content- 
At the instant referred to, the whole east- ment as long as the faithful mouse-colored 
ern horizon bordering the transcendent burro should live, or at least as long as 
desert which inoculates with unbelievable beer was permitted as a legal beverage for 
desolation the total southwestern annex of burros, and so forth. All of which is re- 
the otherwise fertile and partially culti- corded history. 
vated State of Nevada, was pulsating with During the moments when Solemn John- 
the thrilling drama of color which heralds son and Dirty Shirt Smith were eagerly 
abroad in that mysterious land the coming exploring the  scorpion-infested gulch, 
of a gorgeous, sun-filled day. searching for the ledge from which came 
It was then that Dirty Shirt Smith, the chunk of borax float, and so consum- 
awakened by the flush of the dawn, sat up mating the discovery of the borax mine, 
in his blankets, glanced toward the other another event was transpiring. 





























roll of bedding on which Solemn Johnson, On the rugged slopes of Jug-Handle 
for many years Dirty Shirt’s partner, was Mountain, in a small dark cave beneath a 
sleeping. granite ledge, twin bears were born, a girl 
Turning his brown eyes, still heavy with baby bear and a boy baby bear. 
drowsiness, suddenly in the opposite direc- Six weeks later, which was equivalent to 






tion, Smith was startled to observe that almost the exact moment Chuck Roden, 
Versus, his and Solemn’s faithful mouse- the bartender, was, opening the initial bar- 
colored burro, was standing by a small rel of beer in Saloon No. 7 in the sudden 
clump of greasewood chewing languidly and vibrant metropolis of Red Bluff, across 
on one of Dirty Shirt’s socks. the gulch from the now busy borax mine, 
With an oath, Dirty Shirt hastily picked their mother died. A thirty-thirty rifle in 
up a rock to throw at Versus’s head— The the hands of Jim Wessler was the cause. 
rock was a chunk of practically pure borax One bullet in her lungs, one in her liver, 
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a third in the mother bear’s heart did the 
business. But before the last gasp, bleed- 
ing from three places at once, the lady bear 
managed to drag her mangled, torn, poor 
dying body back to the mouth of the cave. 

The little boy bear and the little girl 
bear had been waiting and wishing their 
dear mother would come. 

When they saw that the dear mother 
bear lay down on the rocks in front of the 
cave and did not come in, the little boy 
bear and the little girl bear went out. They 
thought, in their innocent infantile little 
bear hearts, that the dear mother bear was 
playing a new game. 

So they went out and thought they, too, 
would play it. 

The little girl bear bit Jim Wessler twice 
in the hand; she did not want to be caught. 
Jim swore. One blow from the butt of 
the rifle, and the little girl bear was dead, 
her tiny skull crushed. 

The little boy bear climbed a tree. Jim 
shook the tree. The little boy bear clung 
to the swinging branches and cried, and 
wondered why the dear mother bear didn’t 
wake up and do something to that thing 
that was after him. 

Jim had an ax. The tree was small, and 
Jim cut it down. It hurt the little boy 
bear when the tree fell; it made him think 
it was dark. When he woke up the little 
boy bear was in a sack, with just his head, 
that was all, sticking out. Later, the little 
boy bear took a ride. 

“ Twenty-five dollar, that all!” Tony 
Ferroloto, in council, told Jim. ‘ Twenty- 
five dollar for little boy bear. I buy him! 
Make him pet for my sweet little girl, An- 
gelina. She like him! She lonesome since 
her sweet mamma die. Maybe, too, I teach 
him tricks! Make him learn to do moving 
picture stunts! But twenty-five dollar, 
that all!” 

“QO. K.,” Jim replied, laughing. That 
was twenty-two dollars more than Jim 
would get for the skin of the little girl bear, 
who was dead. “O. K., but name him 
‘ Jug-Handle Jim!’ ” 

“No, no, no!” Tony protested. “ Jug- 
Handle Jim not good name for little boy 
bear. ‘ Pepito,’ that good name for little 
boy bear!” 

“T’m whimsical,” Jim answered. “‘ Name 
him ‘Jug-Handle Jim,’ or I take him 
away!” which Tony thought meant Jim 
would butcher the little boy bear so he 
could sell its hide. 
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“ All right; all right!” Tony agreed 
hastily. ‘“ He’s ‘ Jug-Handle Jim.’ ” 

So the little boy bear became Jug-Handle 
Jim, and also in the months and the years 
that followed, while the borax mine across 
the gulch from the rapid metropolis of Red 
Bluff, out in the midst of the vast, treeless, 
dreadful, barren desert was grinding out 
royalties for Solemn Johnson and Dirty 
Shirt Smith, making them richer and richer, 
Jug-Handle Jim became a very large bear 
and a very wise bear, and a very good 
friend indeed to Tony’s “ sweet little girl, 
Angelina,” who, although her raven black 
hair was bobbed and she wore short dresses 
and danced the very latest jazz steps 
known, was still the apple of Tony’s eye. 


II 


THE time was a hot afternoon in August, 
four years, five months, and several days 
after the discovery of the borax mine by 
Solemn Johnson and Dirty Shirt Smith, 
and the birth in the cave on Jug-Handle 
Mountain of the little girl bear and the lit- 
tle boy bear. 

The place was Hellbroth Oasis, at the 
mouth of Sodamint Cafion, three days’ 
journey, as the burro meanders, north by 
northeast from the unique, sometimes fe- 
verish metropolis of Red Bluff, out in the 
middle of the sun-blighted desert in the 
southwestern part of the State of Nevada. 

For two weeks Solemn Johnson and 
Dirty Shirt Smith, plus Versus, their faith- 
ful mouse-colored burro, had been camped 
near the clear small seepage of water which, 
when salt and pepper were added, tasted 
like a thin but possible chicken bouillon, 
and where the one twisted, dwarf pifion 
tree provided the other excuse for referring 
to the place as an oasis. 

For two weeks and two reasons, Solemn 
and Dirty Shirt had dwelt at Hellbroth 
Oasis. Ostensibly they were there to do a 
few more yards of assessment work in a 
small tunnel they were driving on a tenta- 
tive tungsten prospect in the low porphyry 
cliff, just around the sharp turn a hundred 
yards up Sodamint Cajfion. 

The second and vital reason for Solemn 
and Dirty Shirt’s presence in the calm soli- 
tudes that enveloped Hellbroth Oasis and 
most of the adjacent landscape, was their 
desire to escape from the crush, the jam, 
the torturing jangle of civilization as it was 
expressed in the teeming, seven-saloon, one- 
borax-mine metropolis of Red Bluff. 
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Forty years spent mostly beneath the 
desert stars in the wide open outdoor spaces 
had matured Solemn and Dirty Shirt into 
erratic, perhaps, and whimsical but devout 
worshipers at the shrine of the great god of 
things as they are, and not as they seem 
to be. And Solemn and Dirty Shirt could 
not lightly put aside the habits that the 
years of wandering had laid upon them. 

For some time, perhaps half an hour, 
Solemn had been silently, curiously watch- 
ing a small dust cloud that seemed to flirt 
up in occasional spasmodic puffs among 
the scattering black bowlders on the low 
ridge that extended a quarter of a mile out 
into the sand dunes on the other side of the 
mouth of Sodamint Cajon. 

Sprawled on a blanket in the shade of 
the same dwarf pifion tree against which 
Solemn leaned, Dirty Shirt Smith slept 
heavily. 

“ Ain’t that a dust cloud?” Solemn mur- 
mured absently. 

Only the sibilant noises made by one 
who is sleeping came from Dirty Shirt’s 
tobacco-stained lips. Solemn looked down 
at his partner, an expression of disgust 
came into his eyes. 

“ He looks like an old bear sleeping off 
a drunk!” Solemn muttered. 

Dirty Shirt’s red whiskers rose and fell 
unconsciously over the wrinkled throat 
from which the collar of his coarse blue 
denim shirt had been thrown back to ad- 
mit the air. 

Versus stood idly a few feet away; her 
mouse-colored head and shoulders in the 
shade of the tree, the rest of her body ex- 
posed, apparently in sheer perverseness to 
the glare of the sun which poured its with- 
ering rays down on her. 

“‘She’s so danged contrary she’d stand 
with one end of her in the sun if it set her 
on fire!” Solemn grunted. 

Once more Solemn squinted his keen 
gray eyes at the dust cloud. For a moment 
he studied it intently, and then again 
glanced at the perspiring, recumbent, som- 
nolent Dirty Shirt Smith. 

Dirty Shirt stirred uneasily, and grinned. 

Solemn sneered. 

“T’ll bet the old idiot’s dreaming he’s a 
moving picture sheik or something!” Sol- 
emn muttered disgustedly, scratching the 
yellow whiskers on the side of his chin. 

Two enormous red ants, at the edge of 
the blanket on which Dirty Shirt slept, 
were fighting over a fragment of bean. The 
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ants attracted Solemn’s attention. A strange 
gleam came into his eyes. 

He stooped forward, picked up the ants, 
reached over and cautiously dropped them 
onto the exposed hollow just below the 
Adam’s apple on Dirty Shirt’s neck, mur- 
muring softly as he released the belligerent 
insects. 

“Quit being blamed fools, and do some- 
thing useful!” 

After which, Solemn leaned against the 
tree, closed his own eyes, and waited. 

A moment later the silence was broken. 

“ Well, of all things! Ouch! Good gosh 
almighty! Danged if I don’t believe a 
dog-gone ant’s biting me!” Dirty Shirt ex- 
claimed excitedly, sitting up suddenly and 
clawing wildly at his bosom. 

“Tf a ant’s biting you, and especially a 
Hellbroth Oasis ant, believing ain’t neces- 
sary. You'll know it— Ain’t that a dust 
cloud over yonder?” Solemn replied casu- 
ally, without looking around. 

“Ouch! Dog-gone, I do know it! 
There’s two of them—suffering centipedes! 
Ouch! One’s in my bosom, and one’s down 
my back! Punch me between the shoul- 
ders!” Dirty Shirt answered, imploringly 
turning his back toward Solemn. 

Solemn smiled, doubled up his fist, and 
punched. 

“ Did I sqush it?” 

“ You—danged near—unjointed my— 
spinal—” Dirty Shirt gasped. 

“ Ain’t that a dust cloud over yonder?” 
Solemn interrupted. 

“ Ain’t what a what over where?” Dirty 
Shirt grunted back impatiently, taking a 
chew of tobacco, and scratching his back 
and breast. 

“ Ain’t that a dust cloud over yonder on 
that ridge toward the Pimento Siding cut- 
off?” Solemn repeated, patiently. 

“ Maybe it ’tis, and maybe it ’taint!” 
Dirty Shirt snapped without looking up, 
removing a part of the tobacco from his 
mouth, and applying it to the place on his 
bosom where one of the ants had been 
operating. 

“Gosh dang them ants!” he went on 
peevishly, twisting his shoulders in an ef- 
fort to ease the stinging, burning pain be- 
tween them. “Here I was sleeping good 
and comfortable till they got to work.” 

“ Ain’t that a dust—” Solemn began 
again. 

With sudden suspicion Dirty Shirt glared 
at Solemn. 
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“Tf I thought there was any connection 
between them dog-gone ants and that so- 
called dust cloud you’re raving about—” 
he broke in belligerently, then stopped as 
though what he would do was too terrible 
to mention. 

Solemn camouflaged with pretended in- 
dignation. 

“ Be you insinuating anything contempt- 
ible?” he demanded hotly. 

“Hit dogs howl,” Dirty Shirt retorted 
ominously, “and if the shoe don’t fit they 
don’t need to wear it!” 

Solemn concealed a grin by turning his 
head. 

“Ant bites is a little bit extempora- 
neous,” he replied in an insultingly sympa- 
thetic and conciliatory tone, “ and natural- 
ly they do get some people het up con- 
siderable! ’Specially temperatural old red- 
whiskered centipede-squshers that ain’t got 
any too much nervous control to start 
with.” 

He squinted again toward the low ridge 
on the other side of the mouth of Sodamint 
Cafion. “ But if that ain’t a dust cloud 
over yonder I miss my guess! What in 
Sam Hill do you reckon it might be made 
by?” 

Solemn’s conversational elasticity was 
too much for a man who has just been bit- 
ten by ants in two places, fore and aft as 
it were, to stand. Dirty Shirt erupted. 

“Tt might be made by a—a—elephant! 
It might be made by a gyraffe! Dog-gone 
them ants! It might be made by a hippo- 
potamus! It might be made by a burro! 
It might be made by a cow! Dang them 
dadblasted ants! It might be made by a 
camel! It might be made by a—a—bear! 

“ But the chances are it ain’t! Confound 
them blamed ants! The chances are it’s 
made by a darn fool coyote trying to dig 
out a prairie dog! Why in hell, if you’re 
so danged crazy to find out what it might 
be made by, don’t you go see what it’s made 
by? Damn them infernal ants!” 

Versus turned her head and gazed in as- 
tonishment at Dirty Shirt. Then she twist- 
ed around, backed her hind quarters into 
the shade of the dwarf pifon tree, and 
stood with her head and shoulders exposed 
to the glaring, relentless rays of the yellow 
afternoon sun. 

“That’s what I was contemplating!” 
Solemn answered quietly. ‘But I s’pose 
Tl wait till the sun gets down behind 
Tombstone Range first, and in the inter- 
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val,” he finished, stretching himself on his 
own blanket, “I reckon I'll take a nap on 
my own hook!” 

“ Take it!” Dirty Shirt snapped. “ And 
I hope to Gawd seven ants bites your old 
carcass for every one that’s bit me.” He 
broke off suddenly, stood up, and sniffed 
at the air. “Seems to me like I smell a 
dog-gone rattlesnake around here some- 
where!” he exclaimed, looking cautiously 
about. 

Solemn raised his head, and sniffed ju- 
dicially also. 

“Tt’s just Versus sweating,” he said, ly- 
ing down again. “ She always smells simi- 
lar to rattlesnake when she sweats!” 

“ Personally,” Dirty Shirt contradicted, 
“T think she smells more like Gila mon- 
ster.” 

“She smells like rattlesnake,” Solemn 
interrupted doggedly, without opening his 
eyes. “Is that dust cloud still over 
yonder?” 

For an instant someting much like a 
murderous fury flared in Dirty Shirt’s usu- 
ally steady, sometimes pathetic, generally 
humorous brown eyes as he glared down at 
Solemn. 

The insinuation, by Solemn’s insistent 
reversion to the subject of the dust cloud, 
if really there was a dust cloud on the low 
ridge across the mouth of Sodamint Cajion, 
that any man of intelligence, or of the 
slightest sensitiveness, could be interested 
in a mere dust cloud, granting that there 
was actually a dust cloud, when he had two 
spots on him, one on his bosom and one in 
an unreachable location between his shoul- 
der blades, where a couple of Hellbroth 
Oasis ants had been biting him, and which 
still sizzled and scorched and stung, was 
enough, Dirty Shirt thought, to justify im- 
mediate and absolute homicide. 

Solemn Johnson may not have known 
it, but for that moment while Dirty Shirt 
glared down at him he was in imminent 
peril of being kicked in the face. 

So innocent did Solemn seem to be of 
any suspicion of danger that he yawned, 
stretched, and murmured insolently: 

“ Aw, hell, shut up! I want to go to 
sleep!” 

Since Dirty Shirt had simply been stand- 
ing glaring at Solemn, and had said noth- 
ing subsequent to Solemn’s previous ques- 
tion, the uncanny impudence of Solemn’s 
command was the most insulting insult of 
all. 
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Dirty Shirt’s heavy, scorpion-proof shoe 
slowly lifted, poised a moment, while the 
brown eyes became a sudden vicious, thun- 
der-cloud black, as they selected with cold 
deliberation the precise spot on the side of 
Solemn’s jaw with which Dirty Shirt in- 
tended the toe of the shoe should connect. 

Instinctively, Dirty Shirt’s hand went 
into his pocket; he felt that if he had a 
fresh chew of tobacco before he admin- 
-istered the kick, he undoubtedly could kick 
harder. 


The plug was raised to his lips, and as it 


touched his lips, filling his nostrils with the 
rich, pungent, refreshing odor, Dirty Shirt’s 
mind was suddenly swept by a flood of 
memory, and he thought of the night, 
months before, when he was caught in a 
slide of treacherous shale at the head of 
Hydrophobia Gulch, on Dead Angel Moun- 
tain, and how Solemn and Versus found 
him, pinned down and helpless, while the 
poor, blind, patient white pack horse, Jus- 
tice, stood near, and Solemn, without hesi- 
tation, gave Dirty Shirt all the tobacco he 
had. 

The anger flame went out of Dirty 
Shirt’s eyes. His foot settled again to the 
ground. 

“T’m going up to the tungsten tunnel 
and see if I can’t work some of this danged 
ant sting out of me,” he said, slipping the 
plug of tobacco back in his pocket and 
turning, added: “ And as far as I’m con- 
cerned you can sleep your blamed old head 
off!”? Then he stalked silently off up Soda- 
mint Cajon in the direction of a small tun- 
nel in the porphyry cliff. 

Solemn grinned silently. He had been 
watching Dirty Shirt’s foot, although his 
eyes seemed to be closed. 

“T knowed the old idiot wouldn’t kick 
me!” Solemn’ chuckled triumphantly. 
“Them ants sure was effective!” 

Then turning his head he called sarcas- 
tically after Dirty Shirt’s rather stooped, 
angular figure as it moved swiftly up Soda- 
mint Cajon: 

“Tf you run acrost that elephant or gy- 
raffe, or hippopotamus, or burro, or camel, 
or cow, or bear that was making that dust 
cloud you might catch him and—” Sol- 
emn’s tongue suddenly balked as it flashed 
to his mind that possibly he had made a 
tactical blunder in referring to a possible 
cow as a “ him.” 

Dirty Shirt stalked stolidly onward with- 
out looking around. , 
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Taking a fresh chew of tobacco, Solemn 
stretched out, and was soon fast asleep. 
His dreams were untroubled. 


III 


THE yellow sun traveled slowly but with 
inexorable certainty toward the jagged, 
age-old peaks of Tombstone Range. Sol- 
emn Johnson, on his blanket beneath the 
dwarf pifion tree near the small spring at 
Hellbroth Oasis, slept and perspired. 

Versus, the whimsical but loyal burro, 
stood motionless, save for the occasional 
twitching of her bushy tail, or the flop of a 
long drooping ear, her head and shoulders 
in the full blaze of the sun, the rest of her 
person in the shade of the tree, and she 
also perspired and slept. 

In the small tunnel a dozen feet long, a 
third as wide, and half as high, where Sol- 
emn and Dirty Shirt thought there might 
be tungsten, a short distance above the 
turn in Sodamint Canon, Dirty Shirt 
worked indifferently, perspired freely, and 
swore steadily while the ant bites gradually 
but entirely too slowly subsided. 

Such was the ensemble at 5.30 P.M. 

Already Dead Angel Mountain, rising in 
massive loneliness, in vegetationless splen- 
dor, out of a seemingly boundless ocean of 
wind-drifted sand, on the edge of Hellfire 
Basin, far to the northwest, was beginning 
to assume that shadowy, mysterious, in- 
tangible, soft-tinted purple-blue grayness 
such as it always assumed at that hour of 
the day. 

The dim light in the small tunnel in 
which Dirty Shirt worked suddenly went 
out. For an instant he was startled. The 
thought flashed to his mind that the en- 
trance to the tunnel had caved in; the rocks 
had slipped silently, shutting him into a 
living tomb. 

He remembered again, as he had remem- 
bered when about to kick Solemn in the 
face, the agonizing experience when he, and 
later both he and Solemn were caught in 
slides on Dead Angel Mountain. 

Dirty Shirt whirled quickly around, and 
when he whirled he gasped in amazement. 

For a moment he _ was_ speechless, 
stunned. 

In the entrance to the tunnel stood a 
bear, a large bear—a very large, dark-col- 
ered bear. Its mouth was open; it was 
panting; it was hot; saliva drooled from 
the long white teeth, the red outhanging 
tongue. 
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Its head hung wearily down. It looked 
tired, discouraged, but extremely large, and 
not a sound save the low thick rumble of 
its deep breathing, as it panted with the 
heat and weariness, did it make. 

The bear stood there, that was all, in 
the entrance to the tunnel, peering into the 
darkness; and in the darkness, with the 
solid face of the tunnel in the low porphyry 
cliff behind him, stood Dirty Shirt Smith. 

There was no egress to the rear, no exit 
upward, no escape for Dirty Shirt Smith 
except through the one narrow entrance to 
the tunnel; and in that entrance there was 
a bear, an unexpected bear that would easi- 
ly weigh four hundred pounds—besides 
which he had his mouth open. 

Instantly Dirty Shirt decided what he 
would do. His mind worked quickly. He 
would yell. Certainly, that was the thing 
to do! He would yell loudly. He would 
yell as loud as it was possible to yell, loud- 
er than any man had ever yelled before. 

With that intention Dirty Shirt opened 
his mouth. But something was wrong. It 
wouldn’t work. Only a gasping, choking, 
pitifully weak “ G-awk!” came from his 
lips. But it loosened things up a little. 
He could talk some, not very loud, but 
some, and he chattered anxiously: 

“Oh, for Gawd’s sake! Good gosh al- 
mighty—shoo! Get away! Scat! Hey! 
Woop! Shoo!” 

The bear stood perfectly still. 

Then from behind the bear there came 
the sound of a voice; a strangling, inco- 
herent, moaning voice, calling pitifully: 

“Jug-Handle Jim— Please! Please 
water—Jug-Handle—” 

The bear turned slowly and surely, and 
went away from the entrance to the tunnel. 

It was the tick of opportunity, the in- 
stant of destiny, for Dirty Shirt Smith. 
Again his mind acted quickly. He would 
go out of that tunnel! Once out, he knew 
he could run; no matter what else hap- 
pened, if once outside of that tunnel he 
could run, 

It was a blessed thought, the one solu- 
tion to the situation. So Dirty Shirt went 
out of that tunnel—slipped out—cautious- 
ly but earnestly on the heels of the bear. 
And in the late afternoon shadow that was 
flung across Sodamint Cafion, Dirty Shirt 
saw the bear a dozen steps from the mouth 
of the tunnel. 

On his knees, his hands clutching the 
rough, shaggy hair on the neck of the bear, 
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a man, small and dark and, as one could 
readily see, practically dead, was trying to 
pull himself up. The bear, very tired, very 
discouraged-looking, seemed to be trying 
to help the man to his feet. 

Dirty Shirt stopped, despite his ambition 
to run. 

The bear looked around with an implor- 
ing, beseeching expression at Dirty Shirt. 
The man also, with his bloodshot eyes, on 
his cheeks already the purple-gray tinge of 
death, looked up, babbled heartbreakingly: 

‘“‘ Blessed Saint Marie! It is—a—man! 
Please, mister—water—water! Tony is— 
a—die—Jug-Handle Jim— Be good to— 
man— Nice man with—red—whiskers— 
Please—water— Jug-Handle—” and he 
slumped in an inanimate heap to the 
ground. 

Solemn Johnson was awakened from his 
warm, yet enjoyable siesta by a snort, a 
yell, and a grunt. 

The snort was manufactured by Versus; 
the yell emanated from the excited lips of 
Dirty Shirt Smith; the grunt was the 
product of the shaggiest, most despondent 
looking, largest bear Solemn thought he 
had ever seen. 

When he first opened his startled gray 
eyes, Solemn was positive that he only 
thought they were open. Without doubt 
he was in the midst of the most unusual, 
terrific, unexplainably complicated halluci- 
nation of slumber he had ever experienced. 

It was utterly impossible that such a 
snort, such a yell, such a bear—such an ab- 
solutely huge, immense, gigantic, shaggy, 
unexpected bear— could happen simulta- 
neously at the always hitherto quiet, peace- 
ful, seductively restful Hellbroth Oasis. 

Solemn closed his eyes, intending a little 
later, when the subconscious fantasy, or 
whatever dreams and nightmares are made 
of, had dissolved, to look rationally, fully 
awake, and with a clear vision upon the 
familiar but always bewitching and en- 
trancing desolation surrounding the mouth 
of Sodamint Canon. 

Solemn’s scheme to reéstablish his som- 
nolent sanity was rudely shattered by an- 
other yell, and the voice of Dirty Shirt 
Smith as it snapped out on the near-sun- 
down quiet of Hellbroth Oasis: 

“Wake up! You danged old yaller- 
whiskered goddess of laziness, and get some 
water! Quick! Here’s your dod-blasted 
dust cloud!” Dirty Shirt finished as he 
dumped the limp, unconscious form of the 
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man he had half carried, half dragged down 
Sodamint Cajion, onto his own blanket be- 
neath the dwarf pifion tree beside Solemn. 

Solemn sat up suddenly. 

“ Good gosh almighty— What in Sam— 
Hell, I sucked my tobacco down my 
throat!” he detoured in disgust. 

“Shut up!” Dirty Shirt barked. “ Get 
some water! Ask questions subsequent!” 

Versus backed off and stood, some yards 
away, her long ears projecting forward sus- 
piciously, her eyes wide and doubtful as she 
stared curiously at the queer visitors, par- 
ticularly the bear, which Dirty Shirt had 
brought to the camp. 

For a moment Solemn hesitated, still be- 
wildered. 

The great shaggy bear, like a big friend- 
ly dog, sat on his haunches beside the man 
who lay as if dead. Occasionally he would 
push gently with his nose at the motionless 
body, then turn inquiring, troubled eyes, 
and gaze pathetically up into Dirty Shirt’s 
face. 

“Get that dog-gone water, I told you, 
you old idiot!” Dirty Shirt snapped again 
to Solemn. ‘“Can’t you see he’s mighty 


nigh sun-busted, and danged near dead?” 
Solemn was already bringing the water. 


“Tt looks to me,” Solemn retorted, an- 
gered by Dirty Shirt’s mandatory tones, as 
he began bathing the unconscious man’s 
face and dripping the water onto his lips, 
“as if he’s already totally sun-busted, and 
entirely dead! 

“In which event water—nor nothing 
else—will be of any value to him now! 
For that reason you don’t need to get so 
all-fired excited and personal! But that 
bear— Where in hell did you find him?” 

“T didn’t find him,” Dirty Shirt flung 
back. ‘He found me—in the tunnel!” 
and he shuddered as he remembered his 
first sight of the bear. “ But see if you 
can’t get some more water down his throat. 
You're spillin’ it all over the blanket!” 


IV 


TEMPORARY incoherent consciousness 
came to the dying victim of Mohave’s 
waterless, heat-cursed wastes. From the 
swollen throat came thick, guttural frag- 
ments of speech: 

“Water! Please, Jug-Handle Jim— 
Find water—water— Watch out! Damn 
rattlesnake! Angelina—my little sweet 
Angelina— We find her! Water— Please— 
We find guy—damn sheik—that steal— 
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that run away— Rattlesnake! Look out— 
Jug-Handle Jim! 

“‘ Ah—snake— Damn snake— He bite 
Tony! Now—Tony—die— Jug-Handle 
Jim—kill—kill— Please—water— Tony is 
choke— Watér— Please! My Angelina 
—my—little sweet—” 

Raving convulsions seized him; the 
frenzy of death was on him; he struck wild- 
ly, blindly out into the darkness that was 
over him; he tore at his throat; the purple 
face grew almost black; brown, ghastly 
spots began to appear on it; his hands 
clutched in fearful agony the soiled, rough 
hair of the bear; he fought to raise himself 
up; smothered, choking, bursting explo- 
sions of breath came from his tortured 
lungs, then suddenly he went limp and fell 
back panting on the blanket. 

Solemn looked at Dirty Shirt. 

“He must have run out of water over 
on the Pimento Siding cut-off, and headed 
across Poison Sheep Flat for the hills, 
thinking he’d hit a spring!” 

“And among them basalt bowlders, 
where you thought there was a dust cloud 
on that ridge across the mouth of Sodamint 
Cafion, where that rattlesnake bit Versus 
that time when she jumped on it just before 
it struck at me, he was bit!” Dirty Shirt 
replied. 

“ce Bit?” 

“ Bit,” Dirty Shirt repeated. “ Can’t you 
smell the rattlesnake smell on him—” 

“T thought that was Versus sweating!” 
Solemn answered. 

“Versus smells like Gila monster when 
she sweats!” Dirty Shirt retorted. ‘“ Be- 
sides, look at that lez—and his face—” 

Solemn glanced down. 

The right trouser leg was stretched tight, 
like a stuffed sausage; sickening brown 
blotches mottled the ghastly purple flush 
of the face. 

“ Danged if that ain’t right!” Solemn 
admitted pityingly. ‘ He’s sure as thunder 
been bit! But what ‘ll we do with him— 
It’s gone so blamed long on him?” 

“Can’t do nothing!” Dirty Shirt an- 
swered shortly, gruffly, to conceal his own 
feelings. ‘“ The rattlesnake poison and the 
heat have already done it! 

“If it hadn’t been for the heat he might 
have got over the rattlesnake bite, and if 
it hadn’t been for the rattlesnake bite he 
might have endured the heat, but both of 
them together is bound to be fatal! He’ll 
be dead in a little while—” 
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Dirty Shirt stopped suddenly. The dy- 
ing man’s eyes opened; the harsh, rasping, 
agonizing breathing became short, quick, 
scarcely more than throat-deep gasps. He 
looked up into Dirty Shirt’s face: 

“ Tony—sick—” he panted, his voice al- 
most like a little hurt boy’s in its pathos. 
“ Tony — sick — like—hell! Tony—die— 
quick! Please, mister—nice man— Tony 
give — Jug-Handle Jim—nice—bear—good 
bear to—nice man—with—red—whiskers.” 

His voice became almost a mere whisper. 
“ Jug-Handle Jim—” he said, pulling at the 
bear—‘“ listen — Tony — tell—nice man— 
with—red—whiskers—new boss! 

“ Listen—Jug—Jug-Handle Jim— What 
nice man tell—Jug-Handle Jim—he—do— 
Be—good bear—” 

His breath came faster, fainter: “‘ Jug— 
Jug-Handle Jim—kiss—kiss—Tony— My 
—Angelina—my—little—sweet girl—Ange- 
lina — run—away— Sheik—damn—sheik 
—moving picture — Hollywood—Jug-Han- 
dle—Jim—kiss—kiss!”’ 

The great, panting muzzle of Jug-Han- 
dle Jim touched almost with the tenderness 
of a mother’s lips the mottled face that all 
at once became ash-gray, purple, and cold. 

Jug-Handle Jim moved his massive head 
slowly, wonderingly, over the still form of 
Tony, his huge paws dragging clumsily, un- 
easily, yet with marvelous gentleness at the 
motionless body, while from his throat 
came little low whimperings almost human 
in sound; almost like the whining of a 
child. 

As they watched the bear, neither Sol- 
emn nor Dirty Shirt spoke. 

The last bright edge of the sun dropped 
suddenly into the jagged peaks of Tomb- 
stone Range; in the blue shadow that was 
flung across the desert, the towering crags 
of the mountains became gaunt silhouettes 
of ancient cathedral and castle-like ruins, 
the torn and crumbling spires and battle- 
ments standing stark and black against a 
background of copper and gold. 

A small sunset breeze rippled over the 
sand dunes, shook the lifeless, heat-burned 
leaves of the few scattering yuccas, flirted 
up little eddies of dust and stirred the harsh 
needles of the dwarf pifion at Hellbroth 
Oasis until they rattled like tiny castanets 
made of thin slivers of dry, dead bone. 

With a deep sigh Jug-Handle Jim 
brought his head to a rest on the breast 
of the man who was dead. 

The breeze died; there was silence. 
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The sudden keen, shrill yelp of a coyote 
on the low ridge across Sodamint Canon 
shattered the quiet, gathering darkness. 
The sharp wailing bark of the vandal of 
the night roused Solemn and Dirty Shirt 
from the depressing emotions that pos- 
sessed them. 

“Why in hell don’t you start a fire an’ 
put the beans on for supper?” Dirty Shirt 
exclaimed roughly, but not roughly enough 
to hide the huskiness in his voice. 

“In just a minute!” Solemn answered, 
rising, going to his bed, reaching under the 
pillow, and drawing out a long-barreled 
single-action, forty-five caliber revolver. 

“What in Sam Hill you scheming to 
do?” Dirty Shirt asked. 

“‘ Shoot that danged bear!” Solemn re- 
plied tersely. 

V 


“ ARE you crazy?” Dirty Shirt snarled 
incredulously. 

‘“‘ Anything as miserable as that bear is, 
ought to be shot,” Solemn retorted. “It’s 
a mercy to put him out of his unhappiness. 
Besides, what the hell will we do with him 
if we don’t shoot him?” 

“Let that bear alone and put that gun 
back!” Dirty Shirt ordered angrily. ‘“‘ Make 
a fire for them beans, and—” He hesita- 
ted, glanced at the silent form on his 
blanket—“ as soon as the moon comes up 
we'll have to dispose of that—that— 
corpse.” 

‘““ We'd just as well shoot that bear first,” 
Solemn began. 

“Tf you mention shooting that bear 
again,” Dirty Shirt interrupted viciously, 
“ there’s going to be the damnedest disturb- 
ance here that ever took place! Nobody’s 
delegated any old yaller-whiskered scorpion 
squsher to shoot private bears and put 
things out of their unhappiness!” 

“ He’s — suffering,” Solemn __ persisted, 
“and ought to be shot!” 

“Suppose he is suffering!” Dirty Shirt 
flung back. “ That bear’s got just as much 
right to suffer as anybody else has, and 
not be shot for it! If everything was shot 
every time it’s suffering you’d ’a’ been shot 
darn near every other day for the last forty 
years yourself. 

“That time you had that neuralgia in 
your teeth out at Arsenic Springs, for in- 
stance. You had a hell of a lot to say 
about suffering, but you didn’t go around 
yelling for me to shoot you—” 
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“ Well, I felt like being shot!” Solemn 
interrupted. 

“You might have felt like it, but you 
was danged careful not to mention it!” 
Dirty Shirt snapped. “ And if I had shot 
you just because you was ‘ suffering,’ you’d 
have been sore as hell about it! 

“ As far as that’s concerned,” Dirty Shirt 
went on, feelingly, “I reckon I was suffer- 
ing quite a bit myself this afternoon when 
them dog-gone ants was biting me on the 
bosom and between the shoulders simul- 
taneous, but you didn’t hear me jumping 
up and down begging somebody to shoot 
me and put me out of my dad-blasted 
agony!” 

Solemn grinned cautiously. Dirty Shirt’s 
reference to the ants reminded him of a 
pleasant and successful experiment. 

“Put that fool gun up and make that 
fire for them beans,” Dirty Shirt went on. 
“T’m going to give Jug-Handle Jim some 
water. He ain’t had any only what he 


licked off the blanket when you was spill- 
ing it on—that feller’s face!” 

The short burst of temperament by Sol- 
emn and Dirty Shirt reéstablished self-con- 
trol, which for a time had been seriously 
threatened by the horrible suffering and 


death of the stranger and Jug-Handle Jim’s 
pathetic devotion to his dead master. 

It was like a small, quick storm, heavily 
charged with electricity, that suddenly 
breaks, and in a few moments, with its swift 
flashes of lightning, dissipates a heavy, sul- 
try, atmospheric depression. 

Indeed, while he would have been the 
last to confess it, that was the very pur- 
pose Solemn had in mind when he threat- 
ened to shoot Jug-Handle Jim. 

Solemn had had no intention of shooting 
the bear. But for the moment he could 
think of no way to start a quarrel with 
Dirty Shirt, and so hit upon the happy 
idea of the threat to shoot the bear, know- 
ing that Dirty Shirt would instantly react 
with a violent argument, and the discus- 
sion would bridge the deep melancholy 
which the unhappy scenes they had just 
witnessed had brought upon them. 

During the discussion, Versus, having 
decided, no doubt, that the bear wasn’t as 
dangerous as he looked, since Solemn and 
Dirty Shirt were still able, despite their 
close proximity to him, to indulge in their 
favorite diversion of disagreement, had al- 
ready edged slowly back to within a few 
feet of the dwarf pion tree, and stood so- 
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berly studying the situation, at times cock- 
ing her head perkily to one side while a 
long ear flopped forward, as if she was ap- 
praising the merits and demerits of this pe- 
culiar new addition to the family circle, as 
it were. 

Presently she sighed, and she again be- 
came pensive and indifferent, apparently 
having decided that whatever Solemn and 
Dirty Shirt could stand in the matter of 
additional friendships, it would be possible 
for her to also endure. 

Jug-Handle Jim still crouched motion- 
less, panting, and occasionally whining, 
above the body of Tony. 

Satisfied with the result of his ruse, Sol- 
emn returned the gun to its place. 

Dirty Shirt straightened up and called 
softly to Jug-Handle Jim: 

“ Come on, bear, and—and—get a drink 
of water! You must be thirsty as hell! 
So, come on—” Jug-Handle Jim looked 
curiously up at Dirty Shirt, but for a time 
did not respond. ‘“ Come on,” Dirty Shirt 
coaxed. ‘“ You can’t be of any more value 
to—to—him! Come on — Jug-Handle 
Jim!” 

When his name was spoken, Jug-Handle 
Jim sat up on his haunches, and turned 
slowly toward Dirty Shirt. 

“Nice bear—nice old Jug-Handle Jim,” 
Dirty Shirt went on, pleased that the bear 
was showing signs of recognizing his au- 
thority. 

“ That’s the stuff! Come on, nice old 
Jug-Handle Jim, and get a good drink of 
nice Hellbroth Oasis water! Before long 
we'll go to Red Bluff, and you can have 
some beer—nice cold beer! Come on, Jug- 
Handle Jim; you’re Solemn Johnson and 
Dirty Shirt Smith’s nice old bear now—” 


VI 


SOLEMN whirled angrily on Dirty Shirt. 

“Who in blazes notified you that Sol- 
emn Johnson was part proprietor of that 
or any other blamed bear?” he snapped. 

“Well, of all things!” Dirty Shirt re- 
torted. ‘ Ain’t we partners? Ain’t we 
been partners for forty years?” 

“‘ Not on bears!” 

“That remains to be concluded!” Dirty 
Shirt flashed back. “ Ain’t we partners on 
the borax mine?” 

“We be!” 

‘‘ Ain’t we partners on Versus, our faith- 
ful mouse-colored burro?” Dirty Shirt went 
on relentlessly. 
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“We be!” Solemn grudgingly admitted. 

“ Ain’t we partners on that danged old 
white ex-blind, ex-pack horse named Jus- 
tice that you gambled for sight unseen and 
won off of Tom Stanton, and which is now 
rusticating in alfalfa up to her belly down 
on the Shot-Gun Ranch two miles and a 
half the other side of Barstow while her 
eyesight is getting well?” 

Solemn flinched; he felt that Dirty Shirt 
was penning him in. 

“We be!” he snorted defiantly. ‘“ But 
bears is different. It ain’t feasible to be 
partners on a dog-gone bear! Besides, that 
—that—poor cuss ”—glancing at the still 
form on Dirty Shirt’s blanket—“ willed 
that bear to you personal! I heard him 
with my own ears; he mentioned your red 
whiskers, special, and didn’t say a blamed 
thing about my yaller ones!” 

“It’s as feasible to be partners on a 
bear as it is to be partners on a burro, or, 
for that matter, a borax mine, or even a 
old ex-blind, ex-pack horse!” Dirty Shirt 
argued back with a note of finality in his 
voice. “And as far as whiskers is con- 
cerned, they ain’t got a darn thing to do 
with being partners on a bear. 

“No danged old squinty-eyed sand- 
shuffler is going get out of being his share 
of a partner on a bear, and especially a 
bear like Jug-Handle Jim, just on a tech- 
nicality over whiskers! And, further- 
more—” 

“T won’t lead the blame fool!” Solemn 
broke in petulantly. 

“He don’t need to be led!” Dirty Shirt 
retorted. ‘“ Not half as much as the poor 
devil we inherited him from needs to be 
buried! So quit arguing, and build that 
fire for them beans while I get Jug-Handie 
Jim some fresh water!” 

As if it was settled, Dirty Shirt picked 
up a pan and stalked away to the spring. 

Solemn squatted beside the pile of twigs, 
arranging the dry sticks for the evening 
fire, and once more he grinned with satis- 
faction. 

Jug-Handle Jim had sat moodily beside 
his dead master, apparently unimpressed 
by Solemn’s seeming reluctance to assume 
a share in his ownership. When the argu- 
ment ended, Jug-Handle Jim got up and 
shuffled over to Solemn; coming up behind 
him he gently nudged Solemn in the back 
with his muzzle. 

“You poor old son-of-a-gun,” Solemn 
muttered in a low voice, careful not to let 
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Dirty Shirt hear, at the same time reaching 
up and patting Jug-Handle Jim on the side 
of his shaggy head. “ You’re hunting sym- 
pathy, ain’t you? Poor old devil—I’ll bet 
you are lonesome as hell since—he— 

“Hey! Watch out, you cussed old 
moth-eaten idiot! Who in thunder do you 
think you’re shoving?” Solemn exclaimed 
loudly as he saw Dirty Shirt turn back from 
the spring. “If you don’t get this blasted 
bear away from here, how in tarnation can 
I ever get this fire started?” Solemn fin- 
ished impatiently. 

“Come on, Jug-Handle Jim,” Dirty 
Shirt called gently to the bear. ‘ Leave 
the old sore-headed horn toad alone; he 
ain’t got no heart nohow!” 

Jug-Handle Jim greedily drank the 
water, Dirty Shirt sat down by the pifon 
tree, and for a little time there was silence. 

The yellow moon edged up over the east- 
ern rim of the desert; a thin, ghostly sheen 
of increasing brightness was flung across 
the mouth of Sodamint Cafion, and the 
quick darkness that follows the short south- 
western Nevada twilight was dispelled by 
the weird soft light of the great golden 
sphere that became like silver as it slowly 
moved upward in cold stately splendor 
— and yet higher into the star-jeweled 
sky. 

“ Are them beans about ready?” Dirty 
Shirt asked suddenly. 

“ Mighty nigh!” Solemn replied. “ But 
I was thinking—” 

“So was I,” Dirty Shirt interrupted. 
“ But the chances are we was thinkin’ dif- 
ferent!” 

“JT was thinking—” Solemn went on 
quietly, ignoring Dirty Shirt’s subtle thrust 
at their almost continuous seeming dis- 
agreements. ‘‘I was thinking,” Solemn re- 
peated, “that even if the beans is done, 
somehow or other I ain’t got much appe- 
tite, with — him ” — nodding his head to- 
ward the dead man on Dirty Shirt’s blanket 
—“ laying there. For some reason or other 
beans don’t appeal to me much under the 
circumstances!” 

The same thought had been in Dirty 
Shirt’s mind. The noxious musky smell of 
rattlesnake was still in the air. Mixed with 
the aroma of the simmering beans, the rep- 
tile odor became nearly, if not quite, nau- 
seous at times. 

“T ain’t feeling so awful hungry myself,” 
Dirty Shirt said. “ Maybe we ought to— 
dispose of him before we try to eat!” 
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“ That’s one thing I was thinking,” Sol- 
emn replied, “and it ought to be so coy- 
otes can’t dig him out. I was wonder- 
ing—” He hesitated. 

“Probably there ain’t no tungsten ia 
that prospect tunnel, anyhow!” Dirty Shirt 
suggested musingly. 

Solemn smiled to himself; he knew Dirty 
Shirt would get the thought. 

“ That’s what I was thinking,” Solemn 
answered again. “It would save lots of 
digging, and being in solid rock it would 
be a pretty safe place to put him. A couple 
of sticks of dynamite ought to blow the 
front end in so it would fill up the en- 
trance—” 

“ That’s what I was thinking,” Dirty 
Shirt broke in once more, unconsciously 
repeating Solemn’s phrase. ‘“ He’d be 
plumb secure in there, and with two or 
three feet of rock closing it up, buzzards 
nor coyotes, nor even badgers, couldn’t get 
at him. 

“ That’s what we’d better do, I reckon. 
The moon is up now, so it’s light enough. 
But we ought to see if he ain’t got any 
identification on him before the—the— 
funeral.” 

“ That’s one thing I was thinking,” Sol- 
emn again repeated. “I'll get the lantern 
and light it so we can see good, and ex- 
amine him before we carry his remains up 
to the tunnel.” 

A moment later Solemn and Dirty Shirt 
stood beside the dead, already swollen body 
which was dressed only in shirt and trous- 
ers. The yellow flare from the lantern 
threw its uncanny light over the upturned 
face. 

“T’ll hold the lantern,” Dirty Shirt vol- 
unteered eagerly. ‘“ You can—examine— 
him!” 

“ Never mind,” Solemn replied quickly 
and firmly. “I’ve done got it, and [ll 
hold it myself while you see if he’s got any- 
thing in his pockets to tell who he is!” 

“ Well—” Dirty Shirt agreed reluctant- 
ly. “ But wait till I get a fresh chew of 
tobacco; it ain’t goin’ to be a very agree- 
able job. The chances are he’s already 
throwed everything away like he has his 
coat, the same as they always do when 
they’re thirst and heat delirious. But I'll 
look in his pants pockets—” 

Gingerly, Dirty Shirt ran his hand into 
the dead man’s pockets. 

“There ain’t nothin’ there,” he said, 
straightening up; “ not even a knife!” 
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“ Ain’t there a pocket in that shirt?” 

Dirty Shirt stooped over again. 

“ There’s a pocket in it,” he answered, 
“but it looks flat—” stooping down again 
and feeling of the breast pocket of the 
shirt. “No, there’s something in it— 
pinned in— Hold the lantern a little 
lower!” 

Dirty Shirt unpinned the cloth and 
straightened up. 

“It’s just a picture,” he said, holding it 
to the light so Solemn could see. “ Just a 
picture of some woman!” he muttered as 
he and Solemn squinted their eyes at the 
photograph of a beautiful, dark-eyed and 
smiling girl eighteen or twenty years of age. 
“ She’s kind of good-looking, ain’t she?” 

“She looks like one of them flappers. 
Any writing on it?” 

“ Not a scratch,” Dirty Shirt answered, 
studying the picture intently, and turning 
it over to examine the back. “Not a 
danged scratch— Wonder if she ain’t that 
girl Angelina he mentioned when he was 
raving?” 

“She might be,” Solemn replied. “ But 
she sure as hell resembles somebody I’ve 
seen somewhere before—” 

“That’s what I was thinking,” Dirty 
Shirt broke in again. ‘“ Her face sure does 
look familiar— But it don’t matter. I 
reckon, though, we ought to keep it; may- 
be sometime—”’ 

“IT know who she looks like!” Solemn 
exclaimed suddenly. 

“cc Who?” 

“One of them moving picture women 
from Hollywood that comes out to Red 
Bluff sometimes when they’re shooting pic- 
tures.” 

“ Danged if that ain’t right!” Dirty 
Shirt agreed. “That one they called— 
What in thunder did they call her? They 
stayed at Mother Skillern’s the last time 
they was out, and that slick dude—sheik- 
lookin’ feller was always tagging her. What 
in blazes was her name—not Angelina?” 

“ That’s the one!” Solemn confirmed. 
“ Ar—Arlene Druesy! I knowed dang 
well that last name begun with a D! 
She—” 

“Tt ain’t important!” Dirty Shirt inter- 
rupted. ‘“ We’d better get him ”—glancing 
down again at the dead man—“ disposed 
of as soon as possible— The dog-gone ants 
is already startin’ to work on him!” 

An hour later there were two dull, heavy 
jolts as two shots of dynamite, one on each 
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side of the entrance to the small tunnel in 
the low porphyry cliff, were exploded; 
there was a rumble of sliding rock, and 
Tony’s tomb, in the hot, pale solitude of 
Sodamint Canon, was sealed forever. 


VII 


Juc-HANDLE Jim watched curiously the 
strange, lonely burial of his late master, 
and then, as if he understood, meekly, pa- 
tiently followed Solemn and Dirty Shirt 
as they went silently, thoughtfully, back 
down Sodamint Cafon through the moon- 
light to the camp by the dwarf pinon tree 
at Hellbroth Oasis. 

“ Them beans is probably cold again,” 
Solemn observed as they approached the 
camp. “ More than likely the fire’s gone 
out while we was burying that feller.” 

“You can heat ’em up again in a min- 
ute!” Dirty Shirt replied. 

Solemn stooped over dead coals where 
the fire had been. 

“ Well, I'll be dog-goned darned!” he 
exclaimed angrily. ‘Th’ kettle’s plumb 
empty. That damned Versus has et ’em! 
She’s et every solitary individual bean!” 

“ We'd ought to have fed her before we 
had the—funeral—” Dirty Shirt answered 
quietly. ‘“ We might have knowed she’d 
eat ’em. You'll just have to fry some 
bacon and warm up the coffee. It’s too 
late to cook more beans now!” 

Versus stood in the shadow behind the 
dwarf pifion, and watched Solemn profane- 
ly prepare another supper. She seemed 
entirely indifferent to the cascade of con- 
demnation that rippled from his lips. 

Dirty Shirt got out his fiddle, and sat 
down by the pifion tree. Jug-Handle Jim 
slumped in a great melancholy heap beside 
Dirty Shirt. 

Pensively, dreamily Dirty Shirt began 
to saw out the first lonesome notes of 
“ Home, Sweet Home.” The effect on Sol- 
emn was electrical. 

“ For Gawd’s sake!” he shouted furious- 
ly. ‘“ Put that damned thing up! Ain’t it 
despondent enough around here without 
that fiddle wailing like the screech of a lost 
soul in hell or purgatory or somewhere?” 

“Well, of all things!” Dirty Shirt flung 
back, still playing away on the rather de- 
crepit instrument. “I thought a little mu- 
sic would be appropriate— Gosh, almighty! 
Look at that!” he exclaimed excitedly. 

Jug-Handle Jim had stood up as the 
music went on, and, as weary as he was, 
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begun a slow, clumsy, shuffling dance; 
keeping time, in the shadowy moonlight, 
as well as possible with Dirty Shirt’s ama- 
teurish performance. 

It was a pitiful spectacle. It was as 
though Jug-Handle Jim was trying to show 
Dirty Shirt, by answering his music, even 
in the hour almost when the dearly beloved 
Tony had been taken from him, that he 
would transfer his obedience—his alle- 
giance, if not his whole-hearted love—to 
this “ nice man with red whiskers ” whom 
Tony had commanded him to serve. 

“That danged bear’s educated!” Dirty 
Shirt cried enthusiastically. 

“ That fool fiddle ain’t!”? Solemn barked 
back viciously. “ Put it away and quit 
that infernal sawing! I ain’t in no humor 
for hearing it squawk to-night! Also, tie 
that bear up; he’s too tired to be cavortin’ 
around like that! Besides, if you don’t tie 
him up he’ll run off during the night!” 

“ Jug-Handle Jim ain’t to be tied up,” 
Dirty Shirt answered, yielding to Solemn’s 
demand to quit playing. “I'll quit fid- 
dling—temporarily—but Jug-Handle Jim 
is not going to be tied up! He’s a free 
moral agent, and if he wants to run off he 
can run off, and if he wants to stay he can 
stay, and if he wants to go with us to Red 
Bluff to-morrow where there’s plenty of 
nice cold beer, he can go with us to Red 
Bluff to-morrow where there’s plenty of 
nice cold beer!” 

When Dirty Shirt repeated the words, 
“nice cold beer,” Versus suddenly lifted 
her head, her long ears projected interest- 
edly forward, and a low eager whinny came 
from her throat. 

Jug-Handle Jim, too, registered attention 
to the words. He dropped down on his 
haunches, pointed his nose upward, while 
the sensitive nostrils twitched hungrily as 
he sniffed the silent, moonlit night. 

From the low ridge, across the mouth of 
Sodamint Cajon, there came again, for the 
second time that evening, the weird, wail- 
ing yelp of a coyote. Solemn looked at 
Dirty Shirt; Dirty Shirt gazed back at 
Solemn. 

“ He’s disappointed!” Solemn muttered 
dryly. 

Dirty Shirt nodded understandingly, re- 
membering the wedge of rock that blocked 
the entrance of the small tunnel up Soda- 
mint Cajon. 

“ The bacon and coffee’s ready!” Solemn 
announced. 
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A short time thereafter, only the mo- 
notonous sqush of Versus’s teeth, as she 
stood behind the dwarf pifon tree and 
chewed on the bacon rind Solemn had 
tossed her, broke the silence of the brood- 
ing, mysterious night that overshadowed 
Hellbroth Oasis, and the seemingly meas- 
ureless desert that lay as if sleeping in grim 
eternal barrenness beneath the myriads of 
twinkling stars. 

The first red flame of dawn was barely 
tinting the eastern sky the following morn- 
ing, when Solemn Johnson, Dirty Shirt 
Smith, Jug-Handle Jim, and Versus turned 
their backs on the dwarf pifion tree at Hell- 
broth Oasis, left behind them the raw fresh 
wound where the mouth of the small tunnel 
in the low porphyry cliff in Sodamint 
Canon had been, and which marked the 
place of Tony’s eternal repose, and swung 
out on the long, three-day shuffle, as the 
burro travels, across what would soon be 
the blistering, fire-hot sands of the desert, 
toward the two-hundred-and-seven-soul, 


one-borax-mine, seven-saloon metropolis of 
Red Bluff. 

At 2.45 P.M., three days later, Dirty 
Shirt Smith flicked the perspiration from 
his forehead, took another chew of tobacco, 


looked around at Solemn Johnson, and 
said: 

“We ought to be there by dark if we 
keep up this lick!” 

“ Probably,” Solemn replied laconically, 
brushing the sweat from his own gray eyes, 
and jabbing Versus with the “ get-up” 
stick. ‘What ’ll we do with that danged 
bear when we do arrive?” 

“Let Jug-Handle Jim work out his own 
salvation!” Dirty Shirt shot back. 

At 4.10 P.M., while they were still on 
Prairie Dog Flat, a thin, dark haze was 
seen hanging persistently in one place on 
the horizon. 

“‘ Blamed if I don’t believe I can see the 
dust from the borax mine!” Dirty Shirt 
exclaimed. 

“T’ve been seeing it quite awhile, but I 
didn’t get all excited about it!” Solemn re- 
plied quietly. 

Versus quickened her steps. 

Jug-Handle Jim ambled along, seeming- 
ly tireless, with a steady, almost rhythmic 
swishing of his gigantic feet as they 
‘splashed through the sand; but panting 
considerably from the heat which was, if 
possible, more acute than usual at that hour 
of the day. 
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At 6.15 P.M., Solemn, Dirty Shirt, Jug- 
Handle Jim, and Versus emerged from Rat- 
tlesnake Canon. On their left was Burro 
Butte; to their right the black basalt preci- 
pice which was the northern exposure of 
Slaughterhouse Hill rose sheer and _glis- 
tening, fifty feet straight in the air from 
the muck, with a shallow pond at its base 
which had been made to catch the waste 
water from the borax mine. 

The five or six scrub pifons, and the 
cabin sometimes occupied by the butcher 
on top of Slaughterhouse Hill, were out- 
lined against the sky. Directly ahead of 
Solemn and Dirty Shirt and their compan- 
ions, the wide single-sided business street 
of Red Bluff stretched away toward the 
setting sun invitingly. 

Solemn and Dirty Shirt feasted their 
eyes on the view. 

They noted, with pleasurable anticipa- 
tion, each familiar building, from Saloon 
No. 1, next to Mother Skillern’s two-story 
frame hotel; they let their eyes wander the 
full length of the street to Saloon No. 7, 
affectionately called the ‘ Seventh Oasis,” 
at the farther end of the thoroughfare, be- 
side the livery stable-underneath the north- 
east corner of which Perfect Alibi, Hetero- 
geneous Saunders’s polecat and family re- 
sided. 

A little later, Versus swung sharply to 
the left and headed across the open ground 
behind the buildings toward Solemn and 
Dirty Shirt’s small but cozy shack that 
nestled against the sand ridge in the rear 
of Saloon No. 4. 

Old Bob, Mother Skillern’s bobtailed 
brindle tomcat, sole feline inhabitant of 
Red Bluff, was watching for a gopher at a 
hole midway. between Solemn and Dirty 
Shirt’s cabin and Wong Gee’s Café as Ver- 
sus and the others came into view. 

“Wonder what all them automobiles 
was doing in front of Mother Skillern’s 
hotel?” Solemn observed, questioningly. 

“‘ My impression is,” Dirty Shirt replied, 
hastening after Versus, while Jug-Handle 
Jim shuffled by his side, “ it’s probably an- 
other one of them moving picture outfits 
from Hollywood, out on what they call 
‘location.’ Gosh, I’ll be glad to get a fresh 
glass of beer!” 

“As far as I’m concerned,” Solemn an- 
swered, “I ain’t going to fool with beer— 
It’s too slow! What I’m craving is about 
three fingers of Bourbon, followed by a 
double order of ham and eggs!” 
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“T thought I saw Old Bob setting by 
that gopher hole—” Dirty Shirt remarked 


casually. 
“He was setting there a minute ago 


Solemn replied. 


1»? 


VII 


It was at that time that Mother Skill- 
ern, entirely unaware of the arrival in Red 
Bluff of Solemn, Dirty Shirt, Versus, and 
Jug-Handle Jim, said: 

“Good Lord! That fool cat has seen 
something!” 

The remark was instantly subsequent to 
the sudden, spitting, disheveled, sizzling, 
wild-eyed, exciting appearance of Old Bob 
at the door, his two-inch tail rigidly erect, 
his brindle hair on end as though charged 
with electricity, and his unbelievably quick 
skid across the dining room floor, between 
the feet of Mother Skillern and on to the 
sideboard in the corner, under which he 
slid, turned around, and said: ‘“ Meow!” 

Mother Skillern’s conjecture was correct. 

Old Bob had seen something. He had 
seen what he thought was the largest dog 
that ever existed; indeed, larger than any 
dog could possibly be. 

One look at Jug-Handle Jim, and Old 
Bob decided, without any hesitation, that 
gophers didn’t interest him at all. Gophers 
could go hang. What Old Bob wanted to 
do was to go home. 

And Old Bob went, with the result that, 
upon his arrival, Mother Skillern, perform- 
ing the duties of hostess to an assortment 
of Hollywood stars and near-stars, spilled 
a plate of bean soup down the spinal col- 
umn of the great Von de Vincent, director 
of super-spectacular five-reel thrillers for 
the Colossal Cinema Corp., Ltd., Holly- 
wood, Paris, Berlin, London, Petrograd, 
New York, and occasionally, when on loca- 
tion, Red Bluff. 

The plate of soup down his spinal column 
was a surprise to the great Von de Vincent. 
Immediately he got up from the supper 
table and said: 

“My Lord, woman, you spilled that 
soup down my back!” 

Mother Skillern looked at the great Von 
de Vincent in astonishment. She knew 
very well where that plate of soup had 
gone; she saw it go down his spinal column. 
The thing was so obvious that it seemed 
impossible that any one, and especially the 
great Von de Vincent, should release such 
an inane observation. 
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“ Of course I spilled that soup down your 
back,” Mother Skillern retorted a bit 
sharply, a little impatient that the great 
movie dignitary had considered it neces- 
sary to tell her something which the most 
casual observer should have known that 
she already knew. 

“Certainly I spilled that soup down 
your back,” she repeated; “and if that 
darned cat had gone between your legs as 
unexpected as he went between mine, you’d 
have spilled something yourself, too! Sit 
down and [ll get you another plate of 
soup!” 

But by then the noted Von de Vincent 
had recovered his equanimity, that per- 
fect poise, self-possession of which he was 
justly proud and to which, also, he attribu- 
ted much of his success as a great director 
of five-reel thrillers. With a courtly bow 
he reseated himself and replied: 

“ Thank you, madawm, but I have had 
sufficient soup for the presawnt! You may 
bring, instead, the rest of the viawnds!” 

A ripple of applause paid tribute to his 
coolness. 

The truth was that at the moment the 
plate of soup went so suddenly and com- 
pletely down his spinal column Von de 
Vincent was in a brown study. He was 
troubled. He was worried, exquisitely. 
He was tortured, mentally, almost beyond 
endurance. 

He was remembering a conversation with 
Old Henry Lurkins, himself, the original 
“old man,” owner, boss, last resort, ulti- 
mate say-so of the great Colossal Corp., 
et cetera, and which had happened but yes- 
terday on the lot of the great Colossal, e¢ 
cetera, in Hollywood. 

It seemed to the famous Von de Vincent 
that he had remembered that talk a thou- 
sand times already during the long, hot 
drive from the cinema capital of the world 
to the rapid metropolis of Red Bluff out in 
the midst of the unchangeable desert 
whither he had but that day brought his 
caravan of screen talent for the “ knock- 
’em-dead ” thrill shots of “ The Sheik’s Re- 
venge,” his next stupendous, million-dollar, 
magnificent, unparalleled production. 

Every time the great Von de Vincent 
had looked at the dust cloud immediately 
in advance of his own high-powered limou- 
sine, and which was made by the rapidly re- 
volving wheels of the !uxurious, though 
small sedan driven recklessly by Baviolo 
Mondejo, the world’s most audacious, tem- 
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pestuous lover, whose slow, suggestive, lan- 
guid, felinesque physical graces and dark, 
passionate, insinuating brown eyes, flash- 
ing from the silver screen, intoxicated into 
rhapsodical shivers millions of sensitive, 
susceptible feminine hearts, the famous Von 
de Vincent remembered every word, every 
inflection, each intonation of the conversa- 
tion with Old Henry Lurkins on the.previ- 
ous day on the lot of the great Colossal 
Corp., Ltd., et cetera. He could not forget 
a syllable of it. 

Not only that, but every time his tired, 
troubled eyes glimpsed the rear end of the 
sedan ahead of his own beautiful limousine, 
the noted Von de Vincent was vividly con- 
scious, too, that in the sedan Arlene Druesy 
was sitting beside Baviolo, the sheik. 

It was a bitter thought. 

Sooner’ or later, the great Von de Vin- 
cent knew, Baviolo’s wife would get wise 
to Arlene, and then — scandal! — another 
blot on the fair, too frequently misunder- 
stood’ name of Hollywood, and especially 
Laurel Cafion! 

As if Arlene, sitting beside Baviolo, and 
the conversation with Old Henry Lurkins, 
big mogul of the great Colossal, et cetera, 
were not enough to drive any director fran- 
tic! 

The great Von de Vincent was convinced 
that Baviolo, temperamental as great art- 
ists sometimes are, had a gallon jug of 
moonshine, raw and recently distilled, con- 
cealed in the sedan! 

Von de Vincent had told Baviolo earnest- 
ly, honestly, in purest friendship, and hav- 
ing only the interest of Baviolo’s career at 
heart, that it wasn’t necessary to take 
whisky, and particularly moonshine whisky, 
to Red Bluff, which, from previous location 
trips to the desert borax metropolis, Wong 
Gee’s Café and its own seven places of 
liquid refreshments, Baviolo should have 
known. 

But Baviolo, exercising the prerogative 
of a great star of the screen to reply haugh- 
tily, had replied that way. 

“Go take a walk around yourself and 
see if you're still there! I ain’t running 
any risks of a shortage of supply. Not a 
damn risk! Besides, none of that old stale 
whisky they got out at Red Bluff is load- 
ed with the T. N. T. push that the fresh 
stuff Jack makes has got!” 

“Then leave that Arlene Druesy at 
home!” the famous Von de Vincent said. 

“No!” Baviolo thundered. “I picked 
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that kid up in Idaho last winter when Nick 
had us up there shooting the snow scenes in 
‘Frozen Love,’ and sooner or later she’ll 
learn that Baviolo is as irresistible off the 
screen as he is on it!” 

“ Hell!” the noted Von de Vincent com- 
plained pathetically. ‘I wish I’d never 
cast Arlene for the ‘innocent maiden’ in 
‘The Sheik’s Revenge!’ She ain’t ex- 
perienced enough for that part—I’d ought 
to have put Mayme in it! But you—” 

“ Insisted!”? Baviolo took the word out 
of Von de Vincent’s mouth. “ And Ar- 
lene ’ll play it. Also she’ll ride in my sedan 
to Red Bluff.” 

Von de Vincent was seriously worried. 

“Your wife ‘ll start something, and—” 
he began protestingly. 

“Ha! Ha!” Baviolo answered sneer- 
ingly. 

On the long, hot drive to Red Bluff, the 
famous Von de Vincent had thought of 
these things every time he looked at the 
back end of the sedan in front of him, and 
remembered also the conversation on the 
lot of the great Colossal Corp., et cetera, 
the afternoon before. 

Over and over the noted Von de Vincent 
had repeated that conversation to himself. 
He had repeated it twice between Los An- 
geles and Monrovia; again at Riverside; 
once more while they were getting gas at 
Colton; a dozen times between San Bernar- 
dino and Cajon Pass; still again at Victor- 
ville; seven times on the run down to Bar- 
stow, and Heaven only knew how often 
across the dreary, desolate desert from 
Barstow to Red Bluff. 

At the supper table, in Mother Skillern’s 
two-story frame hotel, even while surround- 
ed by all of his “ people,” extras and every- 
thing, as well as Baviolo himself—Arlene 
was upstairs with a headache—Von de Vin- 
cent could see again the short, chunky fig- 
ure of Old Henry Lurkins, his cold gray 
eyes glimmering, his lips trembling queer- 
ly, the way they often did, as the great 
picture magnate and producer stood before 
him on the Colossal lot and “ laid down the 
law.” 

Hot as it was in Mother Skillern’s din- 
ing room, chattering as were the “ extras,” 
the “ atmosphere,” releasing as he was at 
occasional carefully-thought-out bits of 
clever, witty repartee, even then, once 
more, in all that confusion Von de Vincent 
was reciting, in his own mind, word for 
word, all that Old Henry Lurkins had said, 
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and that he himself, Von de Vincent, had 
replied: 

“ Old Henry: What’s the matter? What’s 
the matter, Ike?” (To his close intimates 
the great Von de Vincent was affectionately 
known by the diminutive of his original 
first name.) “ Three times now these last 
pictures had been—flops! 

“ What’s the matter? You think I’m a 
First National Reserve Bank? You think 
I’m making pictures for pleasure? Twenty- 
seven thousand, eight hundred and ninety 
dollars you squander on that last million- 
dollar extravaganza super-feature ‘ knock- 
out,’ ‘She Shot Him Twice’— and what 
is it? 

“A flop—a fizzle—a—a freeze-up! 
Pretty soon Ill have to have a failure to 
buy gasoline!” 

“The great Von: My Lawd, Henry! 
What the hell do you expect from the kind 
of stories we’re getting? The damned au- 
thors ain’t writing anything worth a damn, 
Abe!” 

“ Old Henry: Sure they ain’t, Ike! They 
never was! But what’s the story, anyhow? 
Nothing! The director should do it! Any- 
how, the director should be the brains! 
Why buy a story? That’s what I got direc- 
tors—continuity writers—for, Ike! 

“T pay dot Jim Scully to make up con- 
tinuities; I pay you, the ‘ great Von de Vin- 
cent,’ to direct what Jim makes up—a hun- 
dred dollars a week. To Baviolo—and he 
used to drive a taxicab for a dollar a day, 
and five per cent!—and send you with five 
cars on location and a lot of atmosphere 
extras, at three—five—seven dollars apiece 
a day and expenses! 

“ And them hotel bills, Ike—them hotel 
bills!‘—what you think I am making pic- 
tures for? For vacations? ‘Twenty-seven 
thousand dollars for a million-dollar super- 
feature and it is a—flop—a liability—a 
loss! 

“The great Von: The damned authors 
ain’t writing nothing new! They ain’t got 
no original ideas—” 

“Old Henry: Sure, Ike, they ain’t! But 
what do we care for the authors? It is the 
director that makes the picture! For that 
I pay directors, not the authors. 

“‘ What do I care, Ike, for golf pants, for 
leather puttees, for caps turned backwards 
or bareheaded?—they don’t make any dif- 
ference! Or sport shirts? Or horn-rim 
glasses, Ike? Nothing! 

“Not for them do I pay you. No, Ike! 


Put some stuff, some punch in the pictures! 
You know what the public wants, Ike— 
‘ thrills,’ ‘ hair-put-upers,’ ‘ sex business ’— 
put ’em in it, Ike! 

“You can shoot ‘ The Sheik’s Revenge,’ 
and if it’s a flop, a fizzle, back to ‘ Suits and 
Pants Pressed While You Wait,’ for you, 
Ike! Three flops in a row!” 

“The great Von: The damned au- 
thors—” 

The silent conversation taking place in 
Von de Vincent’s mind ceased abruptly. 
At that tragic instant, due to Old Bob’s 
sudden and surprising appearance, and his 
unexpected and startling skid between 
Mother Skillern’s feet, the bean soup slid 
out of the plate in her hand and was pre- 
cipitated down the director’s spinal column. 

Magically the miserable conversation 
was forgotten. 

Instantly the famous Von de Vincent 
stood up. 

As the light, laughing flurry of applause, 
honoring Von de Vincent’s quick recov- 
ery of his polished urbanity, died down, 
Rhetta Rovelle, the youthful appearing, 
though matronly blue-eyed widow, one of 
the old-time “stand-by ” extra people of 
the studio lots, and who was doing the 
“aunt” of the “innocent maiden” in 
“The Sheik’s Revenge,’ came into the 
room. 

Old Henry Lurkins himself had insisted 
that Von de Vincent give Rhetta the 
“bit,” “so,” as he said, “there'll be at 
least one female on this Red Bluff location 
party—picnic!—with some sense and that 
won’t go wild, or let the rest of them ciga- 
rette-puffers be totally blame crazy!” 

Rhetta’s smooth, soft cheeks were flushed 
with anger as she took her place at the 
table. 

“ That poor child—baby’s all she is!—” 
she said indignantly, referring to Arlene; 
“is up in her room crying her eyes out. 
When we get in off of this call I’m going 
to take her to live with me in my apart- 
ment! I'll look after her!” 

As she spoke Rhetta’s handsome, mother- 
ly blue eyes blazed across the table at the 
sheik of “‘ The Sheik’s Revenge,” and she 
gave Baviolo Mondejo what, in the par- 
lance of not only Hollywood, but very like- 
ly Culver City as well, would be called 
“a dirty look,” and which no doubt is in- 
tended to mean an ocular survey calculated 
to convey very intense, absolutely candid 
disapproval. 
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Baviolo Mondejo, using another quaint 
phrase of the studio lots, “ never blinked a 
mascara rack!” 
IX 


Lone before the episode of the soup in 
Mother Skillern’s dining room had subsid- 
ed, Solemn Johnson and Dirty Shirt Smith 
were hastily jerking the pack from the back 
of their faithful mouse-colored burro, in 
front of their cozy shack. 

While Solemn and Dirty Shirt were de- 
cargoing Versus, Jug-Handle Jim investi- 
gated the interior of the shack. Convinced 
by the atmosphere of the place that it was 
headquarters for his new friends and mas- 
ters, Jug-Handle Jim decided that he also 
would make it his home. 

The pack was barely off of Versus’s back 
when she headed rapidly toward the Sev- 
enth Oasis, eager to stick her head in at 
the front door and whinny, knowing that 
Ed, the bartender, would promptly respond 
with a bucket of beer. 

Solemn and Dirty Shirt directed their 
steps, silently and immediately, toward 
Saloon No. 4. 

Jug-Handle Jim shuffled along behind 
them. 

Colonel Spilkins, Red Bluff’s scholarly 
postmaster and justice of the peace, who 
was standing in front of the bar, glanced 
around as Solemn and Dirty Shirt, closely 
trailed by Jug-Handle Jim, entered the hos- 
pitable door of Saloon No. 4. 

“ My—my Lawd!” Colonel Spilkins ex- 
claimed as his startled eyes saw the bulky 
form of Jug-Handle Jim outlined in the 
doorway through which Solemn and Dirty 
Shirt had just entered. 

Dirty Shirt looked around and grinned. 

“Tt ain’t a vision, colonel,” he said re- 
assuringly to his and Solemn’s old friend. 
“ That’s Jug-Handle Jim! Solemn and me 
got him out at Sodamint Cafion. Ain’t he 
a dandy, and a whopper?” 

“His previous owner was rattlesnake bit, 
and died,” Solemn added, simply. ‘“ We 
buried him in the tungsten prospect tun- 
nel— Put up your gun, Chuck,” he fin- 
ished, speaking to the bartender who had 
reached for the forty-five on the back bar 
as Jug-Handle Jim came in, “ he’s gentle!” 

“He—he’s a—whopper, all right!” 
Colonel Spilkins murmured, still a little un- 
steadily. ‘“ For a—a—minute I'll admit 
that I was—er—startled!” 

“Well, I hope my polecat, Perfect Alibi, 
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sees him by degrees!” Heterogeneous Saun- 
ders, who had been drinking with Colonel 
Spilkins, observed, studying the gigantic 
bulk of Jug-Handle Jim. “It might be— 
unfortunate—if they met unexpected!” 

“ Jug-Handle Jim wouldn’t hurt him!” 
Dirty Shirt laughed, naively, missing en- 
tirely the reason for Heterogeneous’s un- 
easiness. ‘“‘ We walked right up on Old 
Bob, Mother Skillern’s tomcat, a little 
while ago, and—well, Old Bob went home, 
but Jug-Handle Jim didn’t mind him at 
all! He’s mild!” 

Jug-Handle Jim edged close to the bar, 
stuck his nose up, and sniffed. 

“Want a drink, Jug-Handle Jim?” Dirty 
Shirt crooned, patting the bear on the head. 

Jug-Handle Jim stood up between Sol- 
emn and Dirty Shirt, put his great fore- 
paws on the bar, and sniffed more eagerly 
than ever. 

‘What does he drink?” Chuck, the bar- 
tender, asked. 

“ Blamed if I know,” Dirty Shirt replied. 
“We ain’t had him but three days, and 
ain’t had a chance to find out. Try him 
on beer!” he suggested. ‘‘ That’s what I’m 
drinking—first.”’ 

Chuck glanced at Solemn. Solemn’s 
nose crinkled in the suggestion of a sneer; 
he jerked his thumb toward the Bourbon 
bottle. Chuck understood, slid the bottle 
of strong liquor onto the bar in front of 
Solemn, drew a glass of beer and placed it 
before Dirty Shirt. 

Jug-Handle Jim sniffed at Dirty Shirt’s 
beer, drew back, and shook his head sus- 
piciously. 

The malty odor of the beer reminded 
Jug-Handle Jim of something. It brought 
back to his mind the memory of a bottle 
of stuff that smelled the same way, but it 
was loaded. 

It had something in it that was hot. 
Jug-Handle Jim knew, because he drank 
it. Always before stuff that smelled that 
way had been good. 

But that time it was hot. It made Jug- 
Handle Jim think he was on fire inside of 
himself. The stuff that made it so hot— 
so extremely hot—was a heavy charge of 
tabasco sauce, an entire small bottle full, 
with which some one, in order to have some 
fun with Jug-Handle Jim, had spiked the 
bottle of beer, and then, in the guise of a 
friend, treacherously given it to the bear. 

Being trustful, Jug-Handle Jim drank it 
without thinking. But he thought after- 
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ward; he thought his entire large stomach 
was hot. He knew it was hot, hellishly 
hot; and it was a long time before it quit 
being hot. 

The incident happened the winter be- 
fore, in a lovely small town among the ver- 
dant hills of Idaho, when Jug-Handle Jim, 
with his beloved dead Tony, and Tony’s 
still more beloved “ little sweet girl, Ange- 
lina,” were happy. 

That was before sorrow came to Tony 
and Jug-Handle Jim, and they became 
wanderers, searching for Tony’s runaway 
girl. Ever since, when the bear sniffed the 
odor of beer, he remembered the hotness 
of that deceitful bottle of beer, and he re- 
called, also, how the one who had given 
him the cruel, disappointing bottle had 
laughed long, loudly, gleefully, and it 
seemed to him fiendishly, at Jug-Handle 
Jim while he was contorted in agony be- 
cause of the hotness inside of him. 

The bear couldn’t tell Solemn and Dirty 
Shirt, but that was the reason he turned 
away from the glass of beer, sniffed the 
whisky in the smaller glass before Solemn, 
identified the source from whence it came, 
reached over, clasped the bottle of Bourbon 
in his gigantic, deft paws, tilted the bottle 
to his mouth, settled back on his haunches, 
and before the eyes of the astonished audi- 
ence, drained it utterly; after which, Jug- 
Handle Jim sighed contentedly, and 
dropped the bottle to the floor. 

“ He’s got better judgment than I give 
him credit for having!” Solemn ejaculated, 
pleased that Jug-Handle Jim had indorsed, 
with such enthusiasm, his own favorite 
beverage. 

Dirty Shirt felt a trifle humiliated. 

“ What’s that got to do with eating sup- 
per?” he snapped. “I thought you was so 
tarnation hungry for some of Wong Gee’s 
ham and eggs!” 

“TI be,” Solemn retorted shortly, “ and 
I’m going to get them right now. We'll be 
back in the future, colonel! Come on, 
Jug-Handle Jim, you must have a whale of 
an appetite, too, after the size of the drink 
you took!” Solemn finished with a chuckle 
as he, Dirty Shirt, and the bear started for 
Wong Gee’s Café. 

After supper Red Bluff welcomed Jug- 
Handle Jim with open arms. 

Solemn and Dirty Shirt, with their un- 
usual protégé, started consistently at Saloon 
No. 1, and eventually, about the time the 
moon was flushing Slaughterhouse Hill with 
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a flood of silvery splendor, they arrived, 
promptly according to schedule, at Saloon 
No. 7, the “ Seventh Oasis.” 

It was, in a way, a triumphal procession. 

Solemn rejoiced in Jug-Handle Jim’s 
persistent disdain for beer; Dirty Shirt was 
happy in the bear’s ready obedience to his 
commands to perform for the edification 
of the congregations encountered along the 
way. 
“He'll do any blamed thing I tell him 
to!” Dirty Shirt announced proudly, in 
Saloon the Sixth, just prior to their depar- 
ture for the Seventh Oasis, their last stop 
on the evening’s tour. 

“Make him turn a somersault!” Slim 
Breeden, the bartender, laughed. 
“Spaghetti!” Dirty Shirt 

sharply. 

Jug-Handle Jim turned a somersault, sat 
up, and looked questioningly at Dirty Shirt 
for further orders. 

The crowd was astonished. 

“You didn’t tell him to turn a somer- 
sault,” Tom Stanton, who had wandered in, 
exclaimed. “ You said ‘ Spaghetti!’ ” 

Jug-Handle Jim glanced at Tom and 
turned another somersault. 

“That’s the funny part of it!” Dirty 
Shirt replied. “ You’ve got to know how 
to translate what Jug-Handle Jim under- 
stands. Solemn and me discovered it the 
second night we had him while we was 
camped at Arsenic Springs. 

“ Solemn said he was danged near hungry 
enough to eat a dish of macaroni, and Jug- 
Handle Jim heard him and laid down and 
rolled over. Then I said, personally, I’d 
just as soon eat a dish of shoe strings or 
fish worms as macaroni, or for that matter, 
spaghetti either. Jug-Handle Jim heard 
me say ‘spaghetti,’ and turned a somer- 
sault. Then we begun to experiment. 
Watch him! 

“ Macaroni, Jug-Handle Jim!” Dirty 
Shirt commanded. 

Jug-Handle Jim lay down and rolled 
over. 

“ Tabasco!” 

The great bear got up, stood on his hind 
feet and wrestled playfully with Dirty 
Shirt. 

“Garlic!” Dirty Shirt ordered suddenly. 

Jug-Handle Jim dropped to the floor, 
stretched out, and closed his eyes, pretend- 
ing he was dead. 

“Spumoni!” Dirty Shirt snapped out 
next. 


snapped 
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Jug-Handle Jim sat up on his haunches, 
put his paws together, bowed his head on 
them as if he was praying. 

“ Tell him to ravio—” Some one start- 
ed to suggest “ ravioli.” 

“For the Lawd’s sake don’t say it!” 
Dirty Shirt interposed, hastily. ‘‘ While 
we was experimenting, Solemn said it, and 
Jug-Handle Jim danged near went crazy! 

“TI thought he was going to kill Solemn 
and me both, and maybe even Versus, be- 
fore I happened to think and yelled ‘ Spu- 
moni!’ at him. That seemed to soothe him 
—but don’t say ‘ ravio ’—that to him! His 
previous proprietor must have taught that 
to him for a fighting word!” 

While Solemn Johnson and Dirty Shirt 
Smith were revealing Jug-Handle Jim’s 
unusual attainments to the interested 
throngs in Red Bluff’s several invitations 
to inebriation, other things of considerable 
importance were happening in the vicinity 
of Mother Skillern’s two-story frame hotel. 


xX 


THE soup which Mother Skillern, to her 
surprise and the even more complete 
amazement of the great Von de Vincent, 
had spilled down that gentleman’s spinal 
column, and which had brought him mo- 
mentary forgetfulness of his crucial con- 
versation of the day previous with Old 
Henry Lurkins, the gruff but kindly old 
picture producer who was his employer, 
was practically all absorbed by his wearing 
apparel by the time Von de Vincent, hav- 
ing finished his dinner, pushed his chair 
back from the table, arose, bowed to those 
who yet dallied with their dessert, coffee, 
and cigarettes, and strode out onto the 
porch of the hotel, and stood moodily lean- 
ing against a post of the porch, thought- 
fully, and in renewed depression as he 
watched the evening shadows lowered over 
the grim desert. 

Upstairs, in the room above the office of 
the hotel, Arlene Druesy, who was partially 
the unwitting cause of the great Von de 
Vincent’s mental agitation, lay on her bed, 
her eyes tightly closed, her head throbbing, 
her heart aching with loneliness. 

A little later, Baviolo Mondejo, the lithe 
sheik of the “The Sheik’s Revenge,” 
emerged from the same door through which 
Von de Vincent had so recently come. 

“Why the ‘ Napoleon-crossing-the-Dela- 
ware’ frown, Old _ Stick-in-the-Mud?” 
Baviolo chided laughingly. ‘“ Heavy stuff, 
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eh? Dopin’ out these ‘soup-er produc- 
tions.’ Ha! Ha!” he finished, amused at 
his own cleverness in so wittily accenting 
with subtle stress the “ soup.” 

The great Von de Vincent paled; for an 
instant a stinging rebuke hung on his 
tongue. But he stifled it; matters were too 
serious for levity. 

“ Have you still got that gallon jug of 
moonshine hootch in your sedan?” Von de 
Vincent asked abruptly. 

“Still!” Baviolo flipped back pertly, 
lighting a cigarette. 

The great Von de Vincent studied a mo- 
ment. 

“Well, you can keep the hootch, Bavi- 
olo,” he said deliberately, “although it’s 
just about as necessary to bring hootch to 
Red Bluff as it would be to start a—a— 
smudge fire in Pittsburgh in the old days! 

“You can keep the hootch; but I’m go- 
ing to switch that girl Arlene out of that 
‘innocent maiden’ part and put Mazie in 
it—I ought to have brought Mayme along 
for it in the first place!” 

Baviolo looked at the great Von de Vin- 
cent and grinned. 

“‘ Nary a switch of the innocent maiden,” 
he laughed carelessly. ‘‘ My contract reads 
that I, Baviolo, in person, name my own 
opposite leads.” 

“But, my Lord, Baviolo, think of your 
wife!”” Von de Vincent broke in. ‘“ Think 
of what ’ll happen if your wife gets wise 
to the lay-out you’re framing and starts to 
raise hell! She wouldn’t mind Mazie. She 
knows Mazie’s married, herself. 

“ But the way you pull these sex-clinch 
scenes, Baviolo, you get plumb raw some- 
times, and if your wife sees the preview 
with this chicken doing the innocent maiden 
against your sheik action, she’ll raise dou- 
ble hell, and then— Well, you know what 
scandals has done to a lot of higher-priced 
people than you, in Hollywood, Baviolo!” 

“My wife! My wife!” Baviolo an- 
swered impatiently, dramatically, and as 
always, when dramatic, he fell into his 
heaviest line: “Why remind one of un- 
pleasant subjects, old kill-joy? Heavens— 
once, twice, three times heavens! 

“T say, old top, you’re becoming a 
blawsted bore, don’tcha know, on the un- 
fortunate topic of ‘my wife!’ My wife! 
Cawn’t you let bad enough alone? Desist, 
I pray you, old deah, from any fawther 
refferawnce to my wife!” 

The window of the room over the office 
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was open; the voices of Von de Vincent 
and Baviolo Mondejo were incautiously 
distinct. Slender, dark-haired, dark-eyed 
girl, Arlene, lying on her bed, her head 
pulsing from the heat and worry, her heart 
throbbing with loneliness, heard the entire 
conversation. She sat up and listened. 

“The dirty—dirty—dog—” she said, 
pressing her hands to her eyes. “ The or- 
nery—nasty—thing! He’s got a wife! 
And he never told me. 

‘“He’s pretended all the time that he 
didn’t have— Oh, I wish I’d never run 
away from Daddy Tony! I wish I was 
dead—I wish I was dead!” and she threw 
herself down on the bed, sobbing convul- 
sively. 

“ Well, think it over, Baviolo,” the great 
Von de Vincent replied gruffly to the sheik’s 
outbreak. ‘And just remember—Old 
Henry Lurkins won’t stand for any scandal 
among his ‘stars’; and that ain’t all: 
there’s got to be some hotter stuff in the 
shape of thrills and stunts—some snappier 
shots—in ‘The Sheik’s Revenge’ than 
we’ve got in any picture we’ve done yet, 
or you nor me either won’t have any more 
‘contract’ than—than—an author has a 
chance of knowing his own story when I 
get through shooting it! 

“‘ Just remember that— A job driving a 
taxi may appeal to you, Baviolo, but the 
great little Von de Vincent ain’t choking 
with anxiety to go back to Suits and Pants 
Pressed While You Wait!” 

“Ha! Ha!” Baviolo replied derisively. 

Von de Vincent turned away, stalked 
down the steps of the porch of Mother 
Skillern’s two-story frame hotel, and 
strolled thoughtfully, silently up the wide, 
single-sided business street of Red Bluff. 

Baviolo turned also, but toward the stair- 
way in the office of the hotel, and which 
led upward toward the room in which the 
dark-eyed girl, a mere child in years and 
experience, lay sobbing on the bed. 

Baviolo lightly hummed snatches from 
a sentimental ballad as he went up the 
stairs. His thoughts were of a moonlight 
drive over the silent, empty desert, with 
just Arlene and himself in the small sedan. 

He did not hear the light steps that soft- 
ly but rapidly followed his own up the 
stairway. As his hand was raised to tap 
on Arlene’s door, another hand, slim and 
white, was laid lightly but firmly on his 
shoulder. 

Baviolo whirled and looked around just 
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as a girlish voice, sounding faintly and 
fretfully, came from within the room. 

“Who—who’s there? What do you 
want? Come in!” 

“It’s just ‘ Auntie’ Rhetta, bringing you 
a cup of hot tea, deary!” the voice of the 
widow answered before Baviolo could 
speak. 

Her blue eyes looked into Mondejo’s 
with an unspoken command that said 
volumes; she nodded sharply toward the 
stairs. Baviolo understood, and as if oper- 
ated by some unseen mechanism, he auto- 
matically went back down into the office 
and out onto the porch. 

The great Von de Vincent, his brain 
racked and tortured with the problems 
that confronted him, and particularly the 
problem of getting into “The Sheik’s Re- 
venge ” something original, new, startling, 
different, sensational, with a “ wallop ” to 
it, walked morosely the length of Red 
Bluff’s single wide artery of commerce. 

The yellow sprays of light streaming 
from the doors and windows of the seven 
saloons intrigued Von de Vincent not at all. 
He passed each one indifferently, unheed- 
ingly. 

He walked on and on beyond the livery 
stable, beyond the blacksmith shop, beyond 
the old sheep corral, out into the shadowy 
moon-and-starlit desert. 

A coyote yelped suddenly from the crest 
of Burro Butte. Von de Vincent whirled 
around and retraced his steps, his difficul- 
ties still unsolved. 

When he came directly opposite the 
front door of the Seventh Oasis, he was all 
at once stricken with a vivid and unusual 
thirst. 

So it came about that when Solemn 
Johnson and Dirty Shirt Smith, about the 
time the gorgeous, lonely moon was riding 
in majestic, silent splendor high above the 
deserted butcher shack and the few pifon 
trees on the summit of Slaughterhouse Hill, 
having finished their exhibition of Jug- 
Handle Jim’s cleverness in Saloon the 
Sixth, had entered the friendly, welcoming 
door of the Seventh Oasis, they discovered 
the great Von de Vincent sitting drearily, 
despondently, at the round table in the 
southwest corner of the main auditorium 
of the brilliantly lighted resort. 

Von de Vincent was still brooding, still 
concentrating his entire mental resources 
in the endeavor to think up a new stunt, 
an exceptional thrill, a “ biff-bang-boom ” 
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shot to inject into his current million-dol- 
lar production. 

“My Lord, my Lord!” he half moaned 
over and over to himself. ‘‘ No wonder 
directors of million-dollar productions are 
usually, practically always, hairless and 
nervous, and more or less mental wrecks!” 

His eyes were closed when Solemn and 
Dirty Shirt and Jug-Handle Jim came 
quietly into the Seventh Oasis, and for a 
little time Von de Vincent was unaware of 
their presence. 

But the flurry of excitement which their 
arrival produced among the customers 
present roused the great Von de Vincent, 
and he opened his eyes. 

His first thought was that Solemn and 
Dirty Shirt were wandering strollers, vaga- 
bonds of the wayside, roaming the country 
picking up a precarious livelihood by col- 
lecting what few pennies they could from 
the amusing exhibition of the antics of their 
trained bear. 

Dully, with almost indifferent attention, 
Von de Vincent looked on while Dirty Shirt 
put Jug-Handle Jim through his repertoire 
from beginning to end. 

The only fascinating thing, the great 
Von de Vincent thought, in the entire per- 
formance, was the peculiar words that 
Dirty Shirt uttered as commands to Jug- 
Handle Jim to do his stuff. 

But while he looked, a sudden, tremen- 
dous inspiration flashed to Von de Vin- 
cent’s mind. Unconsciously his fist clenched 
and struck the table resoundingly, while 
from his excited lips leaped the words: 

“ My Lord, it’s a wow!” 

Von de Vincent acted instantly on the 
gigantic thought that had come to him. 
He was tactful, diplomatic, suave, gener- 
ous; and a few moments later, for twenty- 
five dollars a day for the trio, and at the 
mention of which Dirty Shirt looked at 
Solemn and winked; Solemn grinned and 
returned the wink, while the resident Red 
Bluffians looked at each other and smiled, 
and Ed, the bartender, murmured with 
studied solemnity, ‘Gosh, that’s some 
money!” Solemn and Dirty Shirt and Jug- 
Handle Jim became extras in the cast of 
“The Sheik’s Revenge,” and for the first 
time in their respective careers were going 
to face the camera. 


XI 


WHILE negotiations were in progress, 
Jug-Handle Jim sat on his haunches, sur- 
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veying the flushed, good-natured, and ad- 
miring faces about him. Although these new 
strange human associates were friendly and 
kind, and more than considerate when it 
came to indulging the bear in his favorite 
beverage, which, since the unfortunate ex- 
perience with the tabasco-loaded beer, was 
whisky, still in the heart of Jug-Handle Jim 
there was emptiness, loneliness. 

Thoughtful, pleasant, gentle as was the 
voice of Dirty Shirt Smith, in spite of all 
it did not have the same thrill for Jug- 
Handle Jim, although he obeyed it, as once 
had the voice of his beloved Tony, hushed, 
forever silent, in the cold rock tomb out in 
Sodamint Canon. 

After his quiet but effective dismissal 
from the door of Arlene’s room, and the 
consequent unjointing of his plans for a 
moonlight ride when Rhetta appeared with 
the tea for Arlene, Baviolo sat for awhile 
on the porch of Mother Skillern’s hotel, 
and was himself in an unpleasant mood, 
but it was more of anger at himself for his 
queer inability to “come back ” at Rhetta 
with some crushing bit of repartee which 
would have promptly put the presumptu- 
ous widow in her place than a deep, heart- 
felt despondency such as had engulfed the 
great Von de Vincent. 

But it was not long until Baviolo’s in- 
herent bouyancy of spirits and confidence 
in his own ultimate achievement of what- 
ever he set out to accomplish in regard to 
youthful, inexperienced femininity, threw 
off the momentary unpleasant emotions. 

With a shrug of indifference Mondejo 
arose and made a systematic tour of Red 
Bluff’s seven saloons, and arrived, inevi- 
tably, at the Seventh Oasis just as the con- 
tract between Solemn and Dirty Shirt and 
Jug-Handle Jim and Von de Vincent, by 
which the two winsome, even if erratic mil- 
lionaire prospectors and Jug-Handle Jim 
had become a part of ‘“ The Sheik’s Re- 
venge ” company, was being sealed with a 
friendly drink in which the entire audience 
in the Seventh Oasis joyfully participated, 
at Solemn and Dirty Shirt’s expense. 

Baviolo announced his arrival with a 
happy-go-lucky, all-embracing: 

“Cheerio, all you old booze hounds!” 
At the sound of the voice, Jug-Handle 


- Jim looked quickly around. His tired eyes 


fastened themselves on the newcomer with 
a strange, intense scrutiny. 

Dirty Shirt glanced down at Jug-Handle 
Jim, and saw the great back slowly arch, 
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the shaggy bristles begin to rise, the thick, 
heavy upper lip of the mammoth mouth 
curl backward from the long white teeth in 
a threatening, sinister snarl. Dirty Shirt 
spoke to Jug-Handle Jim. The bear quiet- 
ed, partially, but still watched Baviolo with 
wide, glaring eyes. 

The “cheerio” greeting with which 
Baviolo let the congregation in the Seventh 
Oasis know that he was present, ended ab- 
ruptly as his own startled eyes saw Jug- 
Handle Jim. His cheeks went white. He 
stopped, looked anxiously, uneasily about, 
took an involuntary backward step, and 
said uncertainly: 

“ Who—who—owns that—that bear?” 

“These two gentlemen,” the great Von 
de Vincent replied, indicating Solemn and 
Dirty Shirt. 

“We be his proprietors!” Dirty Shirt 
himself spoke up proudly. ‘ His previous 
possessor got rattlesnake bit and died, and 
willed him to us!” 

“ The man that—that did own him— 
is—is dead?” Baviolo questioned hesitat- 
ingly. 

“Dead!” Dirty Shirt answered quietly. 

Baviolo drew a breath of relief, but still 
kept his eyes on Jug-Handle Jim, and was 
careful to keep at a distance from the bear. 

“We're going to use him in the picture 
to-morrow!” the great Von de Vincent told 
Baviolo. “It ll be the biggest—” He broke 
off shortly. “You look pale!” he ex- 
claimed. “ Take a drink, and then I want 
to talk to you! We'll go down to the 
hotel. I want to go over the action with 
you; I’m changing the continuity!” 

Baviolo took the drink, and another, 
after which he and Von de Vincent, glared 
after by the intense, great brown eyes of 
Jug-Handle Jim, turned toward the door. 

Solemn and Dirty Shirt exchanged curi- 
ous, significant glances. They had noted 
Jug-Handle Jim’s strange, almost vicious 
reaction to the appearance of Mondejo in 
the Seventh Oasis. 

“ Jug-Handle Jim acted funny, didn’t 
he?” Dirty Shirt muttered. 

“Both of ’em did,” Solemn replied. 
“ There’s something back of it somewhere.” 

There was indeed. 

The instant he heard Baviolo’s voice, 
through Jug-Handle Jim’s brain, charged 
though it was with numerous generous 
shots of exceedingly potent Red Bluff 
whisky, there echoed the sound of a cruel 
and, the bear thought, fiendish laughter 


which he had heard months before while 
tortured by agony after drinking the bottle 
of tabasco-loaded beer. 

That laugh had registered itself in Jug- 
Handle Jim’s mind as permanently as had 
the memory of the pain, the fiery, hellish 
conflagration that raged within him as soon 
as he had swallowed the beer. 

The bear knew that the owner of the 
laugh was the owner of the hand that had 
so treacherously given him the bottle, pre- 
tending in false friendship that it was good, 
cold beer, when in reality it was the most 
disagreeably hot concoction he had ever 
unthinkingly poured down his throat. 

Long ago Jug-Handle Jim had made up 
his mind that if he ever heard the voice 
again, he would do something to its owner. 
In fact, that he would do everything to it 
that he possibly could; and only the gentle, 
restraining command of Dirty Shirt Smith 
had prevented him from endeavoring to 
carry out his intentions when Baviolo ap- 
peared so buoyantly in the Seventh Oasis, 
and Jug-Handle Jim heard once more, for 
the first time since unhappiness came to 
his beloved dead Tony, because his little 
sweet girl, Angelina, had gone away from 
the peaceful little town where they had 
lived in the beautiful valley between the 
cool high mountains of Idaho. 


XII 


THE mental states of Von de Vincent 
and Baviolo were exactly reversed from 
what they had been earlier in the evening, 
as they emerged from the Seventh Oasis 
into the calm business street of Red Bluff, 
and turned their steps through the restfully 
solemn desert night, toward Mother Skill- 
ern’s hotel. 

The great Von de Vincent was jubilant. 
His despondency, his depression, the horri- 
ble memory of Old Henry Lurkins’s cruel 
conversation had left him. In its place was 
a newborn hope, big plans. Something he 
eagerly anticipated. 

It was Baviolo Mondejo now who 
seemed worried, anxious, uneasy. 

“Them old barnacles said that—that— 
bear’s former owner was—was—dead, 
didn’t they?” Baviolo asked haltingly, as 
if afraid he had misunderstood and wished 
to reassure himself. 

“Yes,” Von de Vincent replied cheer- 
fully; ‘that’s what they said! They 
buried him themselves out in the desert at 
a place they call Sodamint Cajon. 
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“ But that ain’t important,” he went on 
enthusiastically. ‘The main thing is that 
I’ve got the biggest idea for a knock-’em- 
cold-an’-drag-’em-out thrill in ‘ The Sheik’s 
Revenge ’ that was ever put on the screen! 

“We'll stop in here at this Chink’s ”— 
they were opposite Wong Gee’s Café— 
“and get a cup of coffee, and I’ll tell you 
about it; and explain the change in the 
action.” 

Baviolo’s spirits revived some when Von 
de Vincent confirmed Dirty Shirt’s state- 
ment of the death of Jug-Handle Jim’s 
previous owner. He was again nearly, if 
not quite, his own witty, clever, light-heart- 
ed self as they dropped down at one of 
Wong Gee’s spotless tables. 

“ Has that bear got anything to do with 
this big idea of yours?” he asked, a bit 
unsteadily. 

“That bear’s got a hell of a lot to do 
with it!” Von de Vincent answered with a 
laugh. “ He’s going to put the hottest wal- 
lop in ‘The Sheik’s Revenge’ that was 
ever pickled in a camera, an’ I don’t mean 
I’m fooling! And you, Baviolo, are going 
to help him!” 

Mondejo seemed stunned, but waited for 
details. 

“You know how the story runs in the 
continuity; it’s like this,” Von de Vincent 
continued eagerly. ‘‘ You’ve sheiked the 
‘innocent maiden,’ Arlene, and got her to 
run away from her father’s home, a cabin 
in the hills—she’s a mountain girl, mother- 
less; her old man’s a queer old duck. 

“ He trails you, finds her in your camp, 
persuades the girl to go back; she goes 
back. You make up your mind to steal 
her — kidnap her — and get revenge; you 
sneak up to her dad’s cabin when the old 
stiff’s away; you grab her as she opens the 
door; she fights, squawls. 

“You run with her in your arms; her 
old uncle comes unexpectedly from behind 
the cabin; he’s been out chopping wood, 
and you didn’t know it; he chases you; 
catches up with you; you drop the girl; 
you and the old uncle have a hell of a fight 
on the edge of a cliff. 

“You lay him out, pick up the girl 
again— Then there comes the climax 
twist! She throws her arms around your 
neck, snuggles, smiles into the camera, reg- 
isters adoration, and says: ‘My hero! I 
only went back home with pa to see if you 
loved me enough, and had stamina enough 
to come and steal me again! Oh, I am so 
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happy! My hero! My hero!’ You 
clinch; fade-out on edge of cliff; distant 
sky background!” 

“What’s wrong with that?” Baviolo 
asked. 

“Nothing!” Von de Vincent replied 
laughingly as he sipped his coffee. “It’s 
good stuff; great action! Two men hav- 
ing a fight on the edge of a cliff is always 
a sure-fire shot. The rube public eats it up! 

“But the great Von de Vincent is going 
to give the dumb-bell world something big- 
ger yet; something no other director has 
ever had the brains or the nerve to tackle; 
something that’s never been seen on the 
screen; and when Old Henry Lurkins sees 
the ‘ thrill shot’ I got figured out he’ll go 
wild! 

“A hero and a villain gouging each 
other’s eyes out on the edge of a dizzy cliff 
is feature plot, but I’m going to make it 
worse than that! I’m going to show them 
something that ’ll jerk them out of their 
seats.” 

‘‘ What the hell you planning on?” Bavi- 
olo interrupted faintly. 

“Instead of you and the innocent 
maiden’s old uncle having a fight on the 
edge of the cliff,” the great Von de Vincent 
shot back dramatically, “you and that 
bear'll have it!” 

Mondejo started, gasped. 

“What the —the—hell—” he 
choked incredulously. 

“ She’s a wow, ain’t she?” Von de Vin- 
cent cried. 

“ But that—that—damn bear—” Bavi- 
olo stammered. ‘“‘ Will he—is he—safe?” 

“Safest thing in the world!” Von de 
Vincent retorted brightly. ‘And it’s the 
simplest! I watched that old red-whiskered 
croak put him through his stunts, and got 
all their ‘ signal’ words. 

“ They’re funny words, but the bear un- 
derstands them. The action, the way I got 
it doped out now, will go like this: After 
the innocent maiden’s old man has got her 
to leave you and go back home, he’s got 
hold of a bear somewhere; he’s trained 
him to watch the innocent maiden; but you 
don’t know it. 

“You sneak up to the cabin just the same 
as in the continuity; you grab the kid when 
she opens the door, make a run, her yell- 
ing, clawing, scratching; instead of the old 
uncle coming from behind the shack when 
he hears her squawling, the bear comes, un- 
expected, around the corner. 


half 
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“You look back, see the bear; it’s a sur- 
prise to you. You run faster than ever to- 
ward the brink of the precipice; the bear’s 
nearly on you; he’s about to catch you; 
in a minute he’ll have you cornered; you 
drop the innocent maiden behind you, 
whirl, face the bear, with your bare hands 
battle the bear! 

“ Ain’t that a ‘killing ’?” the great Von 
de Vincent exclaimed exultingly. 

“ But—but—” Mondejo stuttered. 

“ There’s nothing to it, Baviolo!” the 
great Von de Vincent broke in, motioning 
to Wong Gee to bring another cup of cof- 
fee. “The bear’s onto his job! He’s 
trained to a flea’s sneezer! 

“‘ As you drop the girl and whirl to sac- 
rifice your all, your last life’s blood, in a 
desperate hand-to-hand struggle to save 
her and yourself from the mad, wild rush 
of the ferocious bear when he comes up 
close you register ‘courage, resolution, 
bravery,’ and when he’s right onto you you 
yell ‘ Tabasco!’ 

“ The bear will stand up on his hind legs 
and wrestle. That’s the big stufi— Make 
it rough—just as rough as you can; tear 
your shirt; rip your clothes all to pieces; 
struggle; strain; tug, pull, punch; sweat, 
swear, and fight — fight — fight like hell; 
register heroic, grim despair, but never give 
up! 
“Then, when you’re just about exhaust- 
ed, I’ll megaphone ‘ Garlic!’ And when I 
yell ‘ Garlic? you yell ‘ Garlic!’ ” 

“What ’ll he do when I yell ‘ Garlic’?” 
Baviolo asked uneasily. 

“ He'll quit wrestling, and lay down and 
pretend he’s dead!” the great Von de Vin- 
cent replied. ‘ Then, all torn and mussed 
up, you pick the girl up, register ‘ Victory!’, 
hold the girl in your clawed-up, scratched 
arms, against your panting breast, face the 
camera, with the bear that’s supposed to 
be dead and that you’ve just killed with 
your naked hands laying motionless on the 
edge of the cliff, and we shoot the clinch 
and the fade-out, and the innocent maiden 
says the same thing as in the script! 

“Tt ‘ll be the biggest thing of the year, 
Baviolo—the biggest shot ever put on the 
screen! You and me both will be riding 
high, dry, and pretty when Old Henry sees 
it!” 

“ Does—does—Arlene know about this 
—this—bear proposition?” Baviolo asked. 
“ Maybe she’d be—afraid—” 

“ She don’t know about it yet!” Von de 


Vincent cut in. ‘“ She won’t need to know 
till after this fight-sequence is put over, or 
rather till we’re ready to shoot, and already 
in it. 

“Those two old fellows that own the 
bear will be planted behind the shack, out 
of sight, holding the bear. When the in- 
nocent maiden starts to yelling after you’ve 
grabbed her, they’ll turn the bear loose. 

“That ‘ll be their signal. Then he’ll 
come— The one with the red whiskers is 
going to be the girl’s uncle, and the other 
one, with the squinty gray eyes and the yel- 
low whiskers, will be her old man in the 
shots of them training the bear to guard 
the kid; but we’ll shoot them sequences 
later, afterward. We'll ‘ can’ this big thrill 
finish first!” 

“ When—when you going to shoot it?” 

* To-morrow!” 

“¢ [—I—don’t know about working with 
that fool bear—” Baviolo protested. ‘‘ I— 
believe I’d better have a double in this—” 

“No double!” the great Von de Vincent 
interrupted firmly. “ This is going to be 
red-hot-mamma stuff! We’ve got to have 
close-ups of you personally in the action 
with the bear— 

“‘ We've got to have your own face show- 
ing the big emotions you’re going through 
while you're struggling with him! So, 
there’ll be no double—and that’s that! 

“Now, don’t booze up any more to- 
night, Baviolo. Be ready to be on the spot 
at ten o’clock to-morrow morning. The 
location is going to be on top of that hill 
with them trees and that old deserted shack 
on it—Slaughterhouse Hill, these local 
hicks call it. 

“It’s got a dandy good cliff on the other 
side of it. The rest of the company won’t go 
up with us; we won’t need them; just you 
and Arlene and Rhetta, those two old geez- 
ers and the bear, the camera man and me. 

“So, hit the hay pretty soon, Baviolo,” 
Von de Vincent concluded kindly. ‘“ You 
look tired; get a good night’s rest—you'll 
need a lot of energy to-morrow; for she’s 
going to be a big day! 

“‘She’s great stuff, old kid. This is go- 
ing to be the making of you and me both!” 
he finished encouragingly, as they left 
Wong Gee’s Café and started toward 
Mother Skillern’s hotel. 

The moon had mounted to the zenith of 
its arch; the silence of midnight lay like 
a cool, gentle mantle over the breast of the 
desert; there was that peaceful hush that 
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comes when all the earth seems sleeping 
heavily, in safety and security. 


XIII 


Ir was then, and not till then, that Sol- 
emn Johnson, Dirty Shirt Smith, and Jug- 
Handle Jim reluctantly told Ed, the bar- 
tender in the Seventh Oasis, and the few 
customers yet present, au revoir, and left 
the congenial comradeship, the warm, 
friendly atmosphere of the brilliantly-light- 
ed saloon, and wended their way toward 
the small, cozy shack nestling against the 
sand ridge in the rear of Saloon No. 4. 

Immediately behind Wong Gee’s Café, 
Solemn and Dirty Shirt observed Versus, 
standing beside the chicken coop chewing 
a bacon rind. 

“T reckon she got all the beer she want- 
ed for the present,” Dirty Shirt remarked, 
casually glancing at their loyal mouse-col- 
ored companion. 

“She ought to have!” Solemn grunted 
unpleasantly. ‘“ She made four trips to the 
Seventh Oasis, and Ed give her four 
buckets full, and she probably drunk the 
equivalent at each one of the other six 
saloons!” 

“ Well, the blessed little thing’s entitled 
to it!” Dirty Shirt chirped cheerfully. 
“ And nobody with any humane emotions 
would object to her having it either!” 

“As far as I’m concerned,” Solemn 
growled back, “she can drown her whole 
dog-gone insides with beer if she wants to, 
and I won’t raise a hand!” 

Dirty Shirt resented Solemn’s unpleasant 
mood. 

“Well, of all things!” he barked. “ As 
much whisky as you drunk to-night, it 
looks like a normal individual ought to be 
happy!” 

“Who the hell can be happy under the 
circumstances?” Solemn shot back. 

“ Under what circumstances?” 

“Under the circumstances of what that 
danged bear has got us tangled up in!” 
Solemn retorted pettishly. “I knowed 
blame wel! when you objected to me shoot- 
ing him out at Hellbroth Oasis, that sooner 
or later he’d get us complicated in some 
disagreeable mix-up, and now he’s got us 
associated up with them dadblasted mov- 
ing picture people; and there’s no telling 
what sort of mess he’ll get us into before 
this thing’s over!” 

“ There sure as hell ain’t!” Dirty Shirt 
replied. “ But for my part I’m kind of 
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rejoicing! I always did hanker to be a 
moving picture actor! And in addition, 
I’m kind of curious to see how Jug-Handle 
Jim ‘ll act. Do you reckon he’ll chase that 
feller?” 

“¢ Judging from the way he looked at him 
in the Seventh Oasis,” Solemn answered 
gruffly, “ he’ll do a darned sight worse than 
chase him!” 

“Well, I hope he does chase him, and 
chase him good,” Dirty Shirt ejaculated. 
“ Somehow or other, I don’t enjoy that 
feller’s looks. That director that made the 
contract with us said if Jug-Handle Jim 
acted good in this experiment, that he’d 
feature him the next time; so, I hope after 
he chases him he wrestles him— Do you 
s’pose he will?” 

“My Lawd Almighty!” Solemn barked 
impatiently. ‘“ Didn’t you see how Jug- 
Handle Jim curled up his lip when he saw 
him come in the Seventh Oasis? After that 
nobody but an idiot would have any doubt 
about him wrestling him! That ain’t wor- 
rying me half as much as what he’s liable 
to get us into— I wish to gosh I’d shot 
him!” 

“Yes,” Dirty Shirt retorted, a little im- 
patiently himself, as they entered the 
cabin, “ and if you had shot him you might 
have been shooting a instrument of des- 
tiny! We’d better get to bed! 

“We're supposed to be up behind that 
old shack on Slaughterhouse Hill, where 
the butcher used to live, by ten o’clock to- 
morrow! Come on, Jug-Handle Jim,” 
Dirty Shirt finished, addressing the bear, 
“you can sleep here by my bed— 

“Tf you sleep too close to that old yal- 
ler-whiskered crawfish he might bite you!” 

Solemn snorted contemptuously, but did 
not reply. 

Ten minutes later only the sound of 
heavy breathing came from the cozy little 
cabin nestling against the sand ridge. 


XIV 


Ir was a gorgeous dawn, a gorgeous sun- 
rise, and a gorgeous ten o’clock a.m. Never 
before had the desert been so beautiful, 
never the sky so blue. 

So thought the great Von de Vincent. 
Small wonder! 

The famous Von de Vincent was on the 
verge of putting over the greatest thing in 
his career. He believed the world, includ- 
ing Old Henry Lurkins himself, the great 
I-am-it of the Colossal Cinema Corp., Ltd., 
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would acclaim Von de Vincent the director- 
supreme of all time when shown before 
their startled eyes the scenes he was about 
to shoot. 

It was to be the daring, unparalleled, un- 
precedented, unmatchable thrill of a titanic 
struggle between the bare-handed, heroic 
Baviolo Mondejo, the sheik, and the gigan- 
tic, stupendous, ferocious, savage bear, Jug- 
Handle Jim, on the very brink, the perilous 
edge, the extreme margin of the fifty-foot 
sheer precipice which dropped straight 
downward from the summit of Slaughter- 
house Hill to the small, shallow pond which 
was scarcely more than a wet place in the 
depths of Rattlesnake Cajon. 

Such a shot, such a scene, the genius of 
the great Von de Vincent was about to 
translate to the silver screen, and if it 
didn’t knock them dead, if it didn’t bring 
them up standing, then throw them down 
flat, in the director’s own language, it would 
be because they were “ blind, deaf, dumb, 
dead from their ‘ blue-jay ’ plasters up!” 

The bitter, stabbing memory of the 
harsh, unhappy conversation which Old 
Henry Lurkins had inflicted upon him but 
a couple of days before, faded like the fan- 
tastic mists of an unpleasant hallucination 
from Von de Vincent’s mind as he stood 
beside his luxurious limousine, near the de- 
serted shack on the summit of Slaughter- 
house Hill, and contemplated the perfect 
arrangements for the cinema shot of the 
century. 

A half hour before, with Arlene, Rhetta 
Rovelle, the charming widow, aunt of the 
innocent maiden, and the camera man, Von 
de Vincent had himself driven in his own 
limousine to the top of Slaughterhouse Hill. 

Arlene’s headache was gone; she was the 
picture of sweet, pure, young innocent girl- 
hood in her make-up, which had been skill- 
fully applied by the experienced hand of 
Rhetta. 

But in the girl’s large dark eyes there 
was a look of unhappiness. The great Von 
de Vincent directed Arlene to get inside of 
the deserted shack and close the door. 
Rhetta remained in the limousine. 

The camera was “ spotted,” the reflectors 
in place, when Baviolo Mondejo, “ hero ” 
of the sequence, drove up in his sedan, and 
parked beside the larger car, a few yards 
from the cabin, and out of camera range. 

Already Solemn Johnson, Dirty Shirt 
Smith, and Jug-Handle Jim were planted 
behind the cabin. They had been there, 
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calmly chewing tobacco and waiting for an 
hour, having walked up Slaughterhouse 
Hill after getting their directions of what 
they should do from the great Von de 
Vincent. 

In his make-up Baviolo barely showed 
the ravages of a sleepless night, though 
little indeed had Mondejo slept. Each 
time he had dozed off into troubled slum- 
ber there had risen before him a vision, a 
dream mirage of a small and charming 
town, in a little valley, between the green 
hills of Idaho, and memory of his acquaint- 
ance there with a jovial, dark-eyed, trust- 
ing Italian who was the owner of a bear, 
and the father of a little motherless “ sweet 
girl” in her teens, and whom he called 
Angelina— And the name of the bear was 
Jug-Handle Jim. 

As Baviolo stopped his sedan beside the 
great Von de Vincent’s limousine, he sat 
for a moment, meditating, surveying the 
arrangemen‘s for the forthcoming “ shots.” 
The director, happy, smiling, radiant, and 
waiting only for Baviolo’s arrival, called 
cheerily as he came up to the side of the 
sedan. 

“Snap out of it, Baviolo, old kid! Come 
on, get on the job! We’re all set! The 
camera man wants to earn his money.” 
He stopped suddenly as he glanced into 
the sedan, and frowned as he saw, sitting 
directly under Baviolo’s knees, the gallon 
jug of moonshine whisky. ‘I wish you’d 
dump that damned stuff!” he snapped dis- 
gustedly. 

“Wish and be damned!” Baviolo retort- 
ed. “I may have to take orders from the 
great Von de Vincent while I’m in front 
of the camera, but my contract doesn’t 
specify anything about any damned man 
telling me what I carry or what I don’t 
carry in my own personal sedan!” 

Von de Vincent let it go. 

“ All—right—Baviolo—” he drawled, 
adding snappily: “ But come on, get out, 
let’s get to work! Don’t forget your ac- 
tion. When I think you have wrestled 
with the bear long enough, I’ll megaphone, 
Garlic! That’s your cue to yell it, too. 

“Yell it at the bear, right in his face; 
he’ll fall down; it will look like you’ve 
thrown him down; he’ll play dead; lay 
still as if you’ve killed him. Don’t forget 
to yell Garlic! when I yell it—” 

“Are you sure the bear’ll understand?” 
Baviolo asked uncertainly. 

“Sure he’ll understand!” the great Von 
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de Vincent shot back. “I saw him go 
through it all last night— Just don’t for- 
get to yell Garlic, that’s all! : 

“But I’m going to let you wrestle the 
bear quite awhile; I want to get all the 
footage of that fight into this picture that 
Ican. But when I megaphone Garlic! you 
yell it too. 

“ That ‘Il end the fight; the bear’ll fall 
down. After that you pick up the girl for 
the final clinch and the fade-out. You 
know the rest. Go ahead, now.” Von de 
Vincent, megaphone in hand, backed up 
beside the camera. Rhetta sat in the 
limousine and watched. Baviolo moved 
out toward first position. 

“Get ready, everybody!” the director 
snapped, quivering with excitement and 
suppressed energy, like some race horse 
waiting for the tap of the starter’s bell. 
“Spot in about thirty feet from the cabin 
door, Baviolo! That’s it! 

“Come on! Move up! Crouch. That’s 
the stuff; give us your face! Show uneasi- 
ness. That’s the dope; you’re showing it! 
There you are. Now! Camera!” 


XV 


Durinc the preliminaries Solemn and 
Dirty Shirt, with Jug-Handle Jim, squatted 
in the shadow behind the cabin. When 
Baviolo first drove up, Jug-Handle Jim, 
who had already begun to be restless, be- 
came still more nervous, and sniffed con- 
stantly at the air. 

It had been with some difficulty that 
Dirty Shirt restrained the great bear’s de- 
termination to break from cover and go 
out into the open where the great Von de 
Vincent and Baviolo Mondejo were talking. 

As soon as they heard Von de Vincent 
yell “ Camera!” Solemn and Dirty Shirt 
stood up, and, careful to keep out of range 
of the camera, peered around the corner of 
the shack. Dirty Shirt kept one hand on 
the great shaggy neck of Jug-Handle Jim 
to hold him in place. 

Out front Baviolo was cautiously ap- 
proaching the house. The camera was 
grinding. Inside the shack Arlene leaned 
against the side of the door, waiting for 
Baviolo’s knock. Rhetta sat in the limou- 
sine, and with an experienced eye looked 
rather indifferently on. 

“Good stuff! Good action!” Von de 


Vincent megaphoned to Baviolo. “ Keep 
it up! Come on—a little faster! That’s 
better! Goon. Now! Tap on the door!” 
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Baviolo knocked on the door. Arlene 
threw it open. She started back. Her eyes 
dilated with surprise, fear, horror, loathing. 
Baviolo grabbed her, muttering into her 
ear as he jerked her to him and lifted her 
struggling from her feet: 

“Don’t think you’re going to get away 
from Baviolo so easy, kid!” 

“ Yell, fight, scream, Arlene!” the direc- 
tor shouted. But it was not necessary. 
His own voice was drowned by the piercing 
shriek that came from the girl’s lips the in- 
stant Baviolo put his arms around her. 

“ Help! Baviolo, turn me loose! Let 
me go!” Arlene cried wildly, fighting furi- 
ously to free herself. “ Let me go. Help! 
Oh! Daddy! Jug-Handle Jim! Help!” 

At the first frantic scream it seemed to 
Dirty Shirt that the coarse hair under his 
hand on the neck of the great bear beside 
him leaped up like thick wire bristles sud- 
denly released from pressure. 

A fierce rumbling ‘“ Woof!” came from 
Jug-Handle Jim’s throat, and he lunged 
forward around the corner of the shack, 
the very embodiment of terrible unrestrain- 
able fury that was hurling itself with in- 
credible speed after the fleeing Baviolo, who 
ran desperately toward the edge of the cliff 
with the fighting, shrieking Arlene in his 
arms. 

When Jug-Handle Jim heard Arlene’s 
scream he heard every “ fighting ” cry he 
knew. He heard the “ murder word ” his 
dead Tony had taught him: “ Baviolo!” 
He heard Baviolo Mondejo’s deep, hoarse 
laugh as Arlene screamed; and it was the 
laugh of the memory of the treacherous ta- 
basco-hot beer. 

And more than all, in Arlene’s cry Jug- 
Handle Jim heard a voice that he loved 
more than life itself, the voice of his adored 
lost Tony’s “little sweeta girl, Angelina,” 
and she was calling him, crying for him to 
come. And Jug-Handle Jim went! 

With that voice in his ears the great 
bear’s silent pledge of obedience to the 
commands of Dirty Shirt Smith was noth- 
ing, measured by his devotion to his dead 
master’s little sweet girl who had been his 
playmate, his object of worship since Jug- 
Handle Jim himself was no larger than a 
small playful puppy. 

“Lord, that’s great stuff! Lord, that’s 
world-busting stuff!” the great Von de Vin- 
cent cried excitedly to the camera man as 
Jug-Handle Jim hurled himself after the 
fugitives. 
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It was indeed greater stuff than Von de 
Vincent realized at the time. 

Arlene looked back over Baviolo’s shoul- 
der and saw the mighty bear charging mad- 
ly after them. She gasped. Instantly she 
recognized her great pet. 

“Qh! It’s Jug-Handle Jim!” she cried. 

Baviolo also looked back. He, too, saw 
the great bear racing madly after them; 
saw in the huge animal’s glaring, fury-filled 
eyes, in his wide, snarling jaws, in the bris- 
tled hair, a menace more deadly, more ter- 
rible than anything make-believe could pos- 
sibly be. 

With a wild yell of terror he threw Ar- 
lene violently to the ground, directly in 
the path of the bear; her head struck a 
rock as she fell, and Arlene lay still, a limp, 
unconscious heap. 

Freed of his burden, Baviolo redoubled 
his efforts to escape. But it was too late. 
Already he was too close to the edge of the 
cliff to turn either to the right or the left. 
He whirled on the very brink of the preci- 
pice, and faced the mountain of madness 
a few feet behird him. 

“Tabasco!” Von de Vincent shouted 
through the megaphone. “Tabasco! Yell 
Tabasco! 

‘“‘Lawd, what a whale of a scene! 
a wow of a shot!” 

“Tabasco! No! 
olo gasped. 

He didn’t want Jug-Handle Jim to stand 
up and wrestle; he wanted the bear to lie 
down and play dead—and right away! 

But no human voice, no spoken com- 
mand, could reach into the great soul of 
Jug-Handle Jim and pluck out the red rage 
that was consuming him, fanned to the last 
degree of fury by the one swift glance he 
had had at the still, white form of Tony’s 
little sweet girl lying so silent and still on 
the hard dark ground. 

Already the bear was on his great hind 
feet, already he was reared to his full ter- 
rible height above Mondejo. The massive 
forepaws were clawing, striking, reaching 
for the almost fainting Baviolo. Shrieking. 
groveling, gasping with horror, Baviolo 
backed away closer, closer to the edge of 
the precipice. 

A great paw swept out with murderous 
force; full on the side of the head it struck 
Baviolo. With a last scream Mondejo 
plunged backward over the cliff and dis- 
appeared from the horrified sight of the 
helpless watchers. 


What 


Gar—Garlic!’ Bavi- 


All the time the camera had been grind- 
ing, recording on a thin, fragile strip of cel- 
luloid the epic fight of all fights on the 
edge of a cliff. 

“Cut! Cut! For Heaven’s sake, cut! 
My Lawd!” the director yelled at the 
camera man in the excitement of the mo- 
ment. ‘“ He’s knocked him off the cliff. 
But what a scene! What a whale! 

“How do you get down there?” he 
shouted to Solemn and Dirty Shirt, who had 
been silently watching the tragic drama, 
speechless and appalled by the sudden fe- 
rocity of their hitherto mild and docile pet. 

Rhetta had leaped from the limousine as 
soon as Baviolo threw Arlene to the ground, 
and stood waiting for the order to “ cut,” 
so she could go to the assistance of the un- 
conscious girl. 

Unheeding Jug-Handle Jim, who was 
still charging back and forth along the 
brink of the precipice, Rhetta hurried to- 
ward where Arlene was lying. 

“ There’s an old road, there to the left,” 
Solemn replied, answering Von de Vincent’s 
question, and motioning to a dim track. 
“You can drive middling close to where 
he probably landed.” 

The director and the camera man sprang 
into the limousine. 

“Solemn and me won’t need to go 
along,” Dirty Shirt said, as Von de Vincent 
threw in the clutch and turned the limou- 
sine about. “ You two can take care of 
him. Solemn and me’ll stay here and help 
look after the little girl and Jug-Handle 
Jim!” 

Jug-Handle Jim continued to rage back 
and forth along the brow of the cliff, look- 
ing over, peering down, snarling as if he 
would leap off after his victim. 

“ There ain’t no use to be in a rush about 
that feller!”” Solemn grunted as he picked 
up the unconscious form of Arlene and, 
followed by Rhetta and Dirty Shirt, turned 
toward the cabin. 

“‘T heard his neck crack when Jug-Han- 
dle Jim hit him; so he’s finished, and a 
little time one way or the other won’t make 
much difference as far as he’s concerned. 
The first thing to do is see how bad this 
child is hurt!” 

“ T heard it crack, too!” Dirty Shirt con- 
firmed. 

“Get that canteen of water we left 
around there in the shade!” Solemn 
snapped as they went into the shack. “ And 
close the door to keep the heat out!” 
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For a few moments longer Jug-Handle 
Jim paced back and forth along the edge 
of the cliff. Then, as if considering that 
a futile task, turned and went to the place 
where Arlene had been lying. 

He sniffed the ground, whimpering eager- 
ly, pitifully. She was gone. He couldn’t 
understand it. Jug-Handle Jim looked all 
around. No one was in sight, nothing, 
only the sedan. 

True to his trained impulses the camera 
man had quickly taken down the camera, 
loaded it into the limousine, saving the film. 

Jug-Handle Jim saw the sedan. 

Somehow the small car suggested Bavi- 
olo. The bear approached it. His bristles 
raised again. He growled as he walked 
around the car, nosing at it. The door was 
open. Jug-Handle Jim reared up and 
peered in; maybe the man he was chasing 
was there. 

No, nor was Tony’s beloved little sweet 
girl; nor even yet the “ nice man with the 
red whiskers.” Everything, everybody, 
was gone. Jug-Handle Jim was unhappy. 

Then he saw the gallon jug of Holly- 
wood moonshine whisky. He reached a 
great paw into the sedan and dragged the 


jug over to him. He sniffed at the cork, 
took the jug up between his paws, and 
with his teeth worked the cork out. Again, 
he sniffed at the neck of the jug. 

It was whisky; the bear recognized the 


smell of it. He tipped the jug to his 
mouth, and drank until he had to stop to 
get his breath. 

Once more Jug-Handle Jim looked 
around. There was nobody, nothing; it 
was terribly quiet on top of Slaughterhouse 
Hill. 

The big bear took the gallon jug in his 
arms, went around to the rear of the shack, 
sat down on his haunches, and drank again. 
A deep sigh came from his throat. 

But Jug-Handle was puzzled; with all 
his experience with bottles, the bear had 
never before found one that held whisky 
that seemed so inexhaustible as did this 
one. He drank again. 

He repeated the action, with the same 
result. He frowned. Jug-Handle Jim’s 
rule was to empty anything that held 
whisky before he quit. He decided that 
this extraordinary bottle should be no ex- 
ception. 

He would fool it; he would be loyal to 
his principles. He drank again, paused, 
rested a moment, and drank again. Ulti- 
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mately his persistence was rewarded; he 
was unable to drain another drop. 

Jug-Handle Jim smiled; he had done it. 

By that time it began to seem to the 
bear that night was approaching. He 
thought that it had been a short day, but 
a busy one. 

The whistle at the borax mine was just 
blowing for noon. It was funny. In spite 
of that, Jug-Handle Jim was sure that 
night was approaching. Yes, no doubt of 
it; night was approaching. 

Jug-Handle Jim hated night to come; he 
was lonesome for Tony, and Tony’s little 
sweet girl, Angelina. 

But they were gone. Everything was 
gone, everybody was gone, and night was 
coming. Even the nice man with the red 
whiskers was gone. Jug-Handle Jim 
heaved a great moaning sigh of hopeless- 
ness; he was suddenly very tired and so 
lonesome his big, loyal heart hurt him. 

Before his glazing eyes the yellow sun- 
shine became a pale sickly twilight; then 
the gloaming faded into heavy dusk; the 
dusk quickly changed into total, starless, 
all-enveloping darkness, and Jug-Handle 
Jim lay down. 

XVI 


THERE was an ugly bruise on Arlene’s 
temple where her head struck the rock 
when Baviolo dropped her so hurriedly. 
She was slow in recovering consciousness. 

But in time, under the patient, gentle 
ministrations of Rhetta, aided as much as 
was in their power by Solemn and Dirty 
Shirt, she revived. At once she began to 
cry hysterically, struggling to get up: 

“That bear was Jug-Handle Jim! 
Where’s daddy? Where’s Jug-Handle Jim 
now? Where are they? I want my daddy. 
Where is he? Tell me where he is? Why 
don’t you tell me?” she sobbed. 

Rhetta thought Arlene was delirious. 

“ Be quiet, just a little while, deary!” 
she soothed. “‘ Let Rhetta bathe that nasty 
old hurt on your darling head!” 

Solemn and Dirty Shirt studied the face 
of the girl, and exchanged understanding 
glances. 

Arlene continued to moan and cry 
brokenly. 

“T want my daddy! Where’s Jug-Handle 
Jim. He was out there! Where is he? 
Where’s Jug-Handle Jim? Daddy’ll kill 
Baviolo. Where’s my daddy?” she repeat- 
ed over and over. 
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Dirty Shirt cleared his throat. 

“ Are—are you Angelina?” he asked the 
girl. 

“Of course I’m Angelina!” the girl 
sobbed. “ Baviolo made me call myself 
Arlene because he said it was a good—good 
—picture name. 

“Of course I’m Angelina,” she repeated 
fretfully. “And that bear was our Jug- 
Handle Jim. Where’s daddy? Why don’t 
you tell me where daddy is?” she cried 
frantically. ‘‘ Why don’t he come?” 

“What in the world does the poor child 
mean?” Rhetta asked, looking helplessly 
up at Solemn and Dirty Shirt. 

“T reckon,” Dirty Shirt answered, “ that 
that bear used to belong to her pa.” 

“ He belongs to him now!” Arlene broke 
in sobbingly. ‘“ Where is—daddy? Why 
don’t you tell me?” she finished wildly. 

Neither Solemn nor Dirty Shirt knew 
just how to cope with a situation of this 
nature. They were unaccustomed to wom- 
en and children; and especially women and 
children in distress. 

Solemn looked at Dirty Shirt and said: 

“You tell her! You can explain things 
better than I can!” 

“You'd better tell her yourself,” Dirty 
Shirt replied. 

Arlene kept on moaning. “ Has any- 
thing happened to my daddy? Why was 
Jug-Handle Jim out there when daddy 
wasn’t? Where are they?” 

“ Now—now, don’t cry,” Solemn began. 
“ Jug-Handle Jim’s around here some- 
where.” 

“ But I want my daddy!” 

How to break the news to the girl that 
daddy would never come was a problem 
such as had never before confronted Solemn 
or Dirty Shirt. The agony of the unhappy 
girl wrenched their hearts. 

Rough, uncouth though the old prospec- 
tor partners seemed, even the suffering of 
an animal quickened their pulses with genu- 
ine sympathy. Arlene’s anguish as she 
called pitifully for her father whom they 
knew so well would never answer, rendered 
Solemn and Dirty Shirt well-nigh helpless 
with emotion. 

To ease his own overwrought feelings, 
Dirty Shirt took a gigantic chew of tobacco 
and, unconsciously responding to long 
habits of desert courtesy, without realizing 
the import of his act, offered the plug to 
the comely Rhetta, kneeling with her arms 
around Arlene. 
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The blue eyes of the widow looked in as- 
tonishment at the tobacco suddenly thrust 
down close to her face; then, in spite of her- 
self, they twinkled a flash of amusement 
at Dirty Shirt, who, realizing his social 
blunder, flushed and hastily returned the 
plug to his pocket. 

Arlene was still moaning for her father. 

Rhetta looked at Solemn and Dirty Shirt 
imploringly. 

“Tf either of you gentlemen know any- 
thing at all about her father it would be 
best to tell her. The child is on the verge 
of another collapse; she’ll work herself into 
a fever if she isn’t quieted. Tell her, if 
you can. The truth! It will be better!” 

Dirty Shirt glanced at Solemn. 

“You’re the oldest,” he said. 
ahead! Tell her.” 

Solemn knew that argument was use- 
less. Steadying his voice as well as he 
could, he began gently, clumsily: 

“ Now—now, honey,” he said, “ you 
mustn’t—take on so! A little—accident— 
happened to your pappy—” 

“Ts daddy hurt?” Arlene cried. “ Where 
is he?” 

“Why, yes,” Solemn muttered, perspira- 
tion dripping unnoticed from his forehead; 
“he was hurt—pretty bad! So bad, you— 
you see—” 

Dirty Shirt turned away as Solemn be- 
gan speaking, and stood looking out of the 
one small opening which served as a win- 
dow for the shack. In the distance across 
the gulch he could see the borax mine, and 
could almost hear the rumble and roar of 
the massive machinery as it crushed the 
precious material into a golden stream of 
royalties for Solemn and himself. 

He thought of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars already accumulated from 
the flood of wealth the mine had poured 
out almost from the moment, now several 
years before, when in the red dawn of a 
mild spring morning he awakened, found 
Versus chewing his sock, got up, and a lit- 
tle later, with Solemn, discovered the im- 
mense ledge of borax that meant every- 
thing to the life of the rapid metropolis of 
Red Bluff. 

Dirty Shirt contemplated the income of 
the mine, multiplied many times by thou- 
sands per month, and which had come to 
him and Solemn after so many years of 
weary, sometimes penniless, wandering over 
the bitter wastes of the desert. 

A mist came before Dirty Shirt’s eyes as 


“ Go 
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he heard Solemn’s voice trying to break the 
unhappy news of the death of her father 
to the sobbing, weeping Angelina. 

Solemn was stumbling on in his explana- 
tion, patting the dark hair, smiling with 
such tenderness into the upturned tear- 
stained face that his own hard, wrinkled 
features seemed to become smooth and al- 
most handsome, as if some master had il- 
lumined them with soft lights of benevolent 
sympathy and understanding. “ Your 
daddy,” Solemn went on, his voice sinking 
to a crooning whisper, “‘ was hurt so bad 
that — well, honey, your dear daddy — is 
dead!” he finished, and the last words were 
like the shock of a sudden pain. 

“ Dead! Daddy dead?” Angelina whis- 
pered, clutching Solemn’s hand, her wide, 
shocked black eyes looking into his own. 

“Yes, honey,” Solemn replied, oblivious 
of the large drops that slowly rained from 
his kindly gray eyes. ‘ Dirty Shirt and me 
done all we could for him—and we buried 
him—nicely, out in the desert, so the coy- 
otes nor nothing couldn’t dig him out. 

“ Before he died he willed Jug-Handle 
Jim to Dirty Shirt, and we’ve been taking 
nice care of Jug-Handle Jim, and—” 

The mist had been washed from Dirty 
Shirt’s eyes as he listened. Once more he 
gazed out of the window-opening of the 
shack and saw the cloud of dust rising 
above the borax mine. 

As he looked, an inspiration that made 
his own face radiant with the wonder of it 
flashed through his mind. He turned to 
the little group in the center of the cabin, 
and when Solemn hesitated, broke in: 

“Yes, deary, it’s like Solemn says. Your 
pappy willed Jug-Handle Jim to me before 
he went to—to—join the angels, and he 
made Solemn promise that if we ever found 
you—his little sweet Angelina—that Sol- 
emn would be your adopted daddy and 
guardeen—and Solemn ’ll do it, too!” 

Solemn’s gray eyes gazed at Dirty Shirt 
in amazement. 

“* What—hell—” he began. 

“Shut up!” Dirty Shirt shouted. “TI 
wasn’t near through talking yet! Ain’t you 
got no politeness at all—to interrupt a pri- 
vate conversation that way?” 

Solemn lapsed into dumb bewildered si- 
lence. 

“You see, the way it was, baby,” Dirty 
Shirt went on. ‘“ Solemn always has want- 
ed to be a adopted daddy—a kind of foster 
pappy to some nice little sweet girl, 
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’specially one with black hair and dark 
eyes like yours, and so, when your dear 


_ pappy was awful sick, and was telling about 


you, and you not having any mammy or 
anything, and he was kind of worried about 
you, Solemn spoke up and told your pappy 
not to worry, that if anything happened to 
your pappy, he would be your adopted 
daddy, and look after you! Solemn’s awful 
fond of being a adopted daddy.” 

“Why, you danged old red-whiskered—” 
Solemn started to explode. 

“Shut up again!” Dirty Shirt barked 
viciously, and with a look that would not 
be denied his brown eyes bored Solemn. 
“Let me finish explaining everything to 
this—little sweet girl, and the lady,” glanc- 
ing at Rhetta, and not being quite sure but 
that it was proper to include all the ladies 
present, “‘ that you’re going to be the adopt- 
ed daddy of!” 

Dirty Shirt went on relentlessly: “ Don’t 
pay any attention to him, honey! It’s just 
the way I said it was; Solemn’s going to be 
your nice old yaller-whiskered adopted 
daddy, ’cause he promised your pappy he 
would be, and ornery as he is and every- 
thing, he never goes back on his word! 

“If ever I told a lie in my life, that’s 
the truth! Your pappy said he’d be awful 
glad if Solemn would be your adopted 
daddy and guardeen, and if I’d take care 
of Jug-Handle Jim! 

“And Solemn said he’d—be more than 
pleased to, and I said I would too! Of 
course Solemn and me work together kind 
of, and naturally I’ll sort of be your adopt- 
ed uncle! But Solemn’s your adopted 
daddy; so we’ll be kind of partners on it!” 


XVII 


ANGELINA had risen, and stood with 
Rhetta’s arms about her; she had grown 
more quiet as Dirty Shirt’s gentle, drawl- 
ing voice went on, but she was calmed as 
much by the wonderful friendly tenderness 
in his brown eyes as by the monologue tone 
of his words. 

Solemn had given up hope of breaking 
Dirty Shirt’s narrative, and decided long 
since to let it run its course, then take 
whatever action that seemed advisable. 

Rhetta looked at Dirty Shirt with a 
queer quirk of a smile barely touching her 
red, shapely lips. 

“You see,” Dirty Shirt went on, “it 
seems like your pappy got a sort of an in- 
terest in a tungsten claim before he died, 
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and Solemn and me told him we’d take it 
over and manage it, and the income, of 
course, would go to you, if we found you; 
and it’s about—five hundred dollars a— 
month; so we’re to pay that to you. 

“Course we can have the bank in Los 
Angeles attend to it, so it won’t be a bit 
of bother to Solemn and me! I think it’s 
awful nice for Solemn to be the adopted 
daddy of a sweet little girl like you, don’t 
you, lady?” Dirty Shirt finished, turning 
to Rhetta appealingly. 

Rhetta smiled, and her eyes were full of 
understanding. 

“You're going to be my adopted 

daddy?” Angelina asked dazedly, going to 
Solemn and putting her slim soft hands on 
his shoulders while she peered wonderingly 
into his troubled gray eyes. “And I— 
won’t be all alone, and I can live with 
you?” 
" “Yes, he’s going to be your nice old 
adopted daddy, and I’m going to be your 
adopted uncle!” Dirty Shirt broke in hasti- 
ly, with his eyes threatening Solemn with 
murder sudden and terrible if he said any- 
thing to the contrary. 

“But it ‘ll be kind of hard for a little 
sweet girl like you to live with Solemn and 
me, the way we rough it around and every- 
thing. 

“ And it’s funny, but Solemn and me was 
talking over just that part of it before the 
picture show started up here on the hill, 
awhile ago when we was setting out behind 
the cabin waiting for that director to get 
things started, and we thought maybe— 
we kind of wondered if we couldn’t get the 
lady, there, to be a sort of adopted chape- 
ron for you, and let you live with her, or 
her live with you in some nice place, may- 
be, like Hollywood, or somewhere where 
you’d have conveniences.” 

Perspiration was oozing from Dirty 
Shirt’s face; he hesitated, turned his im- 
ploring brown eyes toward Rhetta, looking 
at her much as a big innocent dog might 
look at its master craving sympathy and 
help. 

Rhetta’s honest blue eyes were glowing 
with admiration for what she knew was 
Dirty Shirt’s magnificent lie, and the look 
she gave back caused him to heave a trem- 
bling, flushed sigh of relief, assured that she 
was his ally. 

“Won’t that be fine!” Rhetta exclaimed. 
“T was just planning to take Angelina into 
my little apartment when we finished this 
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‘ call,’ and intended to never let her go on 
another ‘set’ unless I was working on it 
myself. You see,” she finished a little wist- 
fully, “I am alone, too, and it will be won- 
derful for us to be together!” 

“My gosh, that’s dandy!” Dirty Shirt 
chortled happily. 

“Oh, Rhetta, can I? Can I live with 
you?” Angelina cried, tremulously, throw- 
ing her arms around the trim form of the 
widow. 

“ Indeedy, yes, deary!” Rhetta replied, 
kissing the girl’s hurt temple. ‘“ We'll get 
a larger apartment than mine, or a cute 
little house, and you can be right with me. 
I'll be your ”—she glanced, with a twinkle 
in her blue eyes, at the now radiant Dirty 
Shirt—“ adopted auntie!” 

Solemn heaved a sigh of relief. 

He didn’t mind being an adopted daddy 
to a little sweet girl if he could be an 
adopted daddy at a long distance. The 


‘intent of Dirty Shirt’s gigantic and be- 


nevolent lie had filtered through Solemn’s 
mind, and he was entirely in harmony with 
that part of the fabrication that dealt with 
the scheme, through the fiction of the dead 
Tony’s interest in a phantom tungsten 
prospect, to provide a seemingly legitimate 
income of five hundred dollars a month for 
Angelina and the widow. 

But that portion of the proposition re- 
lating to his position as the adopted daddy 
of Angelina had, for a little time, filled 
Solemn with trepidation and dread. He 
desired less than anything else in the world 
to be involved in a situation that might re- 
quire constant association with female per- 
sons—old, young, or middle-aged. 

Now that the arrangements seemed to 
preclude such a necessity, Solemn was hap- 
py. And as a silent tribute to Dirty Shirt’s 
cleverness, Solemn whispered to himself: 
“ Danged if everything ain’t ironed out as 
slick as the bosom of a b’iled shirt!” 

“Them arrangements will be plumb all 
right!” Solemn spoke up aloud, a note of 
genuine relief in his voice. “ You,” he 
said, beaming now on Angelina, “ and the 
—lady, miss—missis—” He hesitated. 

“* Rhetta Rovelle!’” the widow mur- 
mured softly. ‘ But call me Rhetta!” 

“ Musical name, ain’t it?” Dirty Shirt 
exclaimed unconsciously, admiringly. 

Solemn glanced at Dirty Shirt, and mut- 
tered under his breath: 

“The danged old idiot!” 

“ ‘You and—Rhetta,” Solemn continued, 
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to Angelina, stumbling a bit over the first 
speaking of the widow’s name, “ can have 
you a nice place in Hollywood, or Los An- 
geles, or wherever you want it, and Dirty 
Shirt and me can go on the way we have 
been doing for the last forty years, and not 
be—interrupted much. 

“So,” Solemn finished, “it’s all right, 
honey—Angelina; I’ll be your adopted 
daddy—under the circumstances, the way 
I promised your pappy I would!” he con- 
cluded, deciding at the last moment to 
share Dirty Shirt’s sin of prevarication also, 
since they were partners in everything else. 

“ And you're going to be my adopted 
uncle?” Angelina said, turning to Dirty 
Shirt. 

“Yep! Yep! That’s the idea!” Dirty 
Shirt replied snappily. ‘Solemn ’Il be 
your old yaller-whiskered adopted daddy, 
an’ I’ll be your old red-whiskered adopted 
uncle, and Rhetta will be your nice, good- 
looking adopted auntie.” 

Rhetta blushed and smiled at the naive 
compliment. 

“And will you come to see us?” Ange- 
lina asked. 

Dirty Shirt’s brown eyes sought the blue 
eyes of Rhetta. 

““Ves—sure,” he answered. “ We'll 
probably come to see you once in awhile! 
Solemn’ll want to know how his little sweet 
adopted girl is getting along, and I’ll— 
want to—will have to go along with him to 
keep the old centipede squsher from getting 
run over by the street cars!” he finished 
with a chuckle. 

Solemn scowled at Dirty Shirt. 

“ Will you bring Jug-Handle Jim?” An- 
gelina began, broke off suddenly, and ex- 
claimed. “Oh, where is Jug-Handle Jim?” 

“My gosh!” Dirty Shirt ejaculated. 
“We've blame near plumb forgot Jug-Han- 
dle Jim. We had better look him up!” 

“ Did he hurt Baviolo?” Angelina asked, 
as they went out of the cabin to search for 
the bear. 

“ Just broke his neck’s all! And knocked 
him off the cliff!” Solemn replied. “ But 
don’t worry about that! That director and 
the feller that worked the picture-taking 
machine went after him quite awhile ago! 
We'd better look Jug-Handle Jim up, 
though,” he finished. ‘ He might get into 
some mischief if we don’t kind of watch 
him!” 

No Jug-Handle Jim was in sight among 
the few pifon trees, 
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“Maybe he’s around behind the cabin!” 
Dirty Shirt suggested, leading the way to 
the rear of the deserted shack. “There he 
is!” he exclaimed, as he rounded the cor- 
ner of the building. “‘ Nice old Jug-Handle 
Jim. He’s taking a nap, ain’t he?” 

At sight of the bear Angelina ran for- 
ward, dropped down, threw her arm over 
Jug-Handle Jim’s neck. She stopped sud- 
denly, drew back, looked wide-eyed at the 
great shaggy body. “ Why—why—he’s not 
breathing!” she cried. 

“ What?” Dirty Shirt exclaimed, hurry- 
ing forward and stooping over the bear. 

“He ain’t breathing?” Solemn echoed 
incredulously. 

‘““He—he’s dead!” Dirty Shirt ex- 
claimed, straightening up and_ looking 
around. He saw the gallon jug. “ Pick up 
that jug, Solemn, and see what’s been in 
it!” 

“TI know what’s been in it,” Angelina 
said, also observing the jug. “ Bootleg 
whisky was in it; Baviolo had it in his 
sedan!” 

“Was it full?” Solemn asked, smelling 
of the empty jug and making a wry face. 

“ Yes,” Angelina replied. ‘“ Baviolo had 


a bottle he drank from, coming over to Red 


Bluff. He hadn’t taken any out of the jug 
when we got here last night!” 

“ Jug-Handle Jim’s dead, all right!” 
Solemn muttered, throwing the empty jug 
from him. “ He drunk that whole gallon 
of moonshine whisky. And there ain’t no 
doubt about him being dead!” 

Angelina suddenly broke into tears; she 
dropped down again by the great, motion- 
less body, caressed the unfeeling fur, pet- 
ting it, crooning, while tears streamed down 
her cheeks. 

She buried her face in the rough hair and 
sobbed. 

Solemn and Dirty Shirt turned away, in 
different directions, stood silently, with 
their backs turned. Rhetta’s cheeks, too, 
were wet as she knelt beside the weeping 
girl, threw a comforting arm around the 
thin shoulders, and silently waited for the 
tempest of grief to expend itself. 

After a little time Angelina became 
quieter. 

Rhetta gently lifted her up. 

“ Come on, deary. We'll drive back to 
the hotel in Baviolo’s sedan. You need 
rest!” 

By then Solemn and Dirty Shirt found 
themselves more composed. 
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“Yes, that’s right, Angelina,” Dirty 
Shirt spoke up. ‘“ You ladies go on down 
in the car. Solemn and me’ll walk down, 
and later we’ll send some one up to—take 
care of Jug-Handle Jim!” 
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THERE was silence between Solemn and 
Dirty Shirt as they shuffled slowly down 
Slaughterhouse Hill. At the foot of the 
hill Dirty Shirt suggested casually: 

“Hadn’t we better drop in at Saloon 
No. 1 and get a drink or two?” 

“‘ That’s what I was scheming on doing!” 
Solemn retorted. “I knowed damn well 
that bear would get us in a hell of a mix- 
up!” he added gruffly. “Now, if I’d ’a’ 
shot him—” Solemn stopped. 

“ Ves, if you’d ’a’ shot him,” Dirty Shirt 
snapped, “ he’d have been et by buzzards 
and coyotes and ants long before now! 
Which would have been” —he went on 
sharply—“ an example of a danged old yal- 
ler-whiskered centipede-dodger interfering 
with and shooting a connecting link of 
Providence! Ain’t that the truth, you 
darned old imitation savage?” 

Solemn studied a moment as_ they 
trudged onward. 

“Ves,” he admitted. “I reckon it is— 
even if it was said by the biggest infernal 
old liar extant!” 

Dirty Shirt grinned. 

“ Furthermore and in addition,” he went 
on, ignoring the delicate suggestion that he 
was not always veracious, “no buzzards 
nor coyotes ain’t never going to eat Jug- 
Handle Jim! Not only is he going to be 
buried decent and proper, but likewise he’s 
going to have a monument, and—” 

“Well, who the hell’s arguing, anyhow?” 
Solemn broke in angrily. ‘‘ Nobody said 
he wasn’t. Hurry up and come on; I’m 
choking with dryness!” 

A little later Solemn and Dirty Shirt 
hurriedly cut across in the rear of Mother 
Skillern’s two-story frame hotel to avoid 
the crowd collected about Von de Vincent’s 
luxurious limousine which had arrived half 
an hour before. 

Out on the desert a small dust cloud 
whirled up, dissolved, and was gone, and 
there was nothing but dry heat on the 
sands, 

XIX 


It was four months and some days after. 
Solemn Johnson and Dirty Shirt Smith 
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stepped out of the Seventh Oasis into the 
wide single-sided business street of the two- 
hundred-and-seven-person, _ one - Chinese- 
laundry, seven-saloon metropolis of Red 
Bluff. 

The golden late-afternoon sun was hang- 
ing a little above the ragged, jagged, wind- 
swept peaks of Tombstone Range; over the 
desert lay the almost throbbing silence 
which the season of December brings. 

Dead Angel Mountain loomed ghostly, 
barren, and desolate on the verge of Hell- 
fire Basin far to the northeastward; beyond 
Burro Butte, across the gulch, a fume of 
dust arose from the busy, whirling machin- 
ery of the borax mine. 

In the distant north, barely discernible 
on the horizon, was the low, dim shadow 
of Resurrection Ridge; behind it, at the 
mouth of Sodamint Cafion, was Hellbroth 
Oasis, and there, beside the little spring, 
was one lone dwarf pifon tree, and nothing 
else. 

Solemn and Dirty Shirt stood for a mo- 
ment in front of the Seventh Oasis, with- 
out speaking. They glanced to the north, 
let their eyes rest on the desert for an in- 
stant; then, as if by a common, unspoken 
agreement, turned toward Slaughterhouse 
Hill, on the summit of which the few scat- 
tering pifion trees, the deserted cabin once 
occupied by the butcher, and a shaft of 
granite were silhouetted against the pur- 
pling eastern sky. 

“Somehow or other I feel like taking a 
walk!” Solemn muttered. 

“So do I!” Dirty Shirt replied simply. 

As they were passing Wong Gee’s Café, 
Versus, their faithful mouse-colored burro, 
was standing languidly on the sunny side 
of the building. 

She looked up, saw Solemn and Dirty 
Shirt, and followed them. Without speak- 
ing, the trio trudged steadily onward, past 
Saloon No. 4, Saloon No. 3, Saloon No. 2, 
Saloon No. 1, Mother Skillern’s two-story 
frame hotel, and on toward the summit of 
Slaughterhouse Hill. 

At the slaughterhouse the steeper ascent 
began. Dirty Shirt, as they started up- 
ward, took a letter from his pocket. 

“My Lawd, are you going to read that 
letter again?” Solemn exclaimed fretfully. 

“T guess I’ve got a right to read a letter 
again if I want to, ain’t I?” Dirty Shirt 
retorted. “Especially a letter from our 
own adopted daughter, and adopted chape- 
ron! 
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‘“‘ Anyhow, I ain’t read it as many times 
as you did yourself yesterday, when it was 
your day to carry it. So, what right’s any 
old sand-squsher got to object? 

“ An’ what the hell good will it do him 
if he does object?” Dirty Shirt finished de- 
fiantly, drawing the dainty sheet of paper 
from the worn envelope, holding it before 
his eyes, and reading while he walked. 

A little later Solemn, Dirty Shirt, and 
Versus were standing on the summit of 
Slaughterhouse Hill, gazing silently at a 
substantial granite monument near the 
largest of the cluster of pifon trees. 

Dirty Shirt’s brown eyes left the close, 
neatly-written page which he still held in 
his hand, while he and Solemn stood quiet- 
ly looking at the polished surface of the 
monument. 

“ That’s what I call a danged good verse 
that Colonel Spilkins wrote for Jug-Handle 
Jim’s tombstone!” Dirty Shirt murmured. 

Instead of replying directly, Solemn con- 
tinued for a moment, lost in thought, as 
his gray eyes traced the lines chiseled into 
the hard surface of the rock, just above the 
figure of a bear recumbent outlined on the 
base of the stone. Solemn’s lips moved 
and he read slowly, carefully aloud: 

“ Here lies the remains of a bear; 

His name was Jug-Handle Jim; 
He was a useful, honorable citizen, 

But poisonous liquor was too much for him! 

“Tis a purty good verse,” Solemn mut- 
tered as he finished reading the inscription. 
“ But I kind of wish he’d have got the word 
‘ Faithful’ in there somewhere!” 

“ Maybe it would have been better,” 
Dirty Shirt conceded, “but she sounds 
darned good to me just as she is!” 

A moment later they turned and started 
again down Slaughterhouse Hill. 

Dirty Shirt once more resumed his pe- 
rusal of the letter. 

“Did you notice Rhetta says Angelina 
is doing plumb fine at the dramatic school, 
and the great Von de Vincent thinks that 
new outfit he’s with now will star her next 
year! Gosh, won’t that be wonderful?” 
Dirty Shirt commented as he read what 
both he and Solemn knew by heart. 

“ And they’re both counting the days,” 
he went on, “ till we get in to see ’em again. 
And if we don’t stay plumb over the holi- 
days her and Angelina neither one won’t 
have no nice Christmas at all!” he finished, 


folding the letter and slipping it carefully 
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back into the envelope as the yellow sun 
dropped in a blaze of glory behind the 
stark black crags of Tombstone Range. 

Solemn glanced at Dirty Shirt with a 
quizzical look. 

‘““What are you going to take ’em for 
presents?” Dirty Shirt continued in reply 
to Solemn’s silence. ‘“ Personally, I’ve al- 
ready got mine picked out in my mind for 
Angelina and Rhetta both! 

“For one thing, I saw a picture of a 
danged nice looking blue automobile—and 
Rhetta’s a hell of a good driver. It’s kind 
of cute of her calling me ‘ D. S.,’ because 
she’s sensitive about calling me ‘ Dirty 
Shirt,’ ain’t it?” he ended with a chuckle. 

Again Solemn’s gray eyes were turned 
piercingly on Dirty Shirt. 

“Tf you wasn’t so dad-blasted old,” he 
said, biting off a chew of tobacco and twist- 
ing off a chunk which he put between the 
thick lips of Versus, who had crowded up 
close beside him; “ if you wasn’t so danged 
old—the way you go on about Rhetta, I’d 
damn near believe—” 

Solemn stopped hopelessly, as if it was 
impossible to believe. 

Dirty Shirt flushed. 

“Go ahead and believe!” he challenged. 
“ You old wrinkle-necked scorpion extermi- 
nator! There ain’t no law against any 
man, no matter how old he is, believing any 
dog-gone thing he wants to believe; so just 
believe and believe, and keep on believing 
till you believe your blasted old head off 
as far as I’m concerned!” 

Solemn snorted as if a verbal reply would 
be futile. 

In the silence that ensued, Dirty Shirt 
turned his head and looked across the 
dreary miles of undulating, sun-blighted 
desert that stretched away toward the di- 
rection in which was the lovely and some- 
times abused suburb of Los Angeles which 
some one, sometime, named Hollywood. 

A queer, pathetically wistful yet not 
wholly unhappy longing softness came into 
the humorous, good-natured brown eyes of 
Dirty Shirt. 

“What the hell you looking at?” Solemn 
snapped suddenly. 

Dirty Shirt started guiltily, jerked cruel- 
ly out of his sweet, dreamy, sunset reverie. 

“ JT—I— Well, of all things—” he stam- 
mered. “ Ain’t that a dust cloud over 
yonder?” he finished with an unanswerable 
laugh. 

END 





